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The Conqueror. 


BY FRANCIS SHERMAN, 


I WILL go now where my dear Lady is, 
And tell her how I won in this great fight ;— 
Ye know not death who say this shape is his 
That loometh up between me and the light. 


As if death could wish anything of one 
Who hath to-day brought many men to death! 
Why should it not grow dark? Surely the sun 
Hath seen since morning much that wearieth. 


Dead bodies; much red blood upon the land; 
Torn sails of scattered ships upon the sea; 
And dead forgotten men stretched on the sand 
Close to the sea’s edge, where the waves are free;— 


What day hath seen such things and hath not fled ? 
What day hath stayed, hearing for frequent sounds, 
The clashing swords of men well-helmeted, 
The moans of warriors sick of many wounds ? 


Ye know not death; this thing is but the night. 
Wherefore I should be glad that it is come; 
For when I left my Lady for this fight, 
I said: ‘‘ At sunset I am coming home.”’ 


‘*When you return, I shall be here,”’ she said, 
‘*God knows that I must pray a little while ’’; 
And as she put my helmet on my head, 
She kissed me; and her blue eyes tried to smile. 


And still she waiteth underneath the trees. 
(When we had gone a little on our way 

I turned and looked; she knelt there on her knees ;— 
I heard her praying many times to-day.) 


Nay, nay, I need no wine! She waiteth still 
Watching and praying till I come to her; 

She saw the sun drop down behind the hill 
And wondereth that I am a loiterer. 


So I must go. Bring me my shield and sword! 
(Is there no unstained grass will clean this stain ?) 
This day is won; but now the great reward 
Cometh! O Love, thy prayers were not in vain! 


I am well rested now. Nay, I can rise 
Without your help! Why do ye look at me 

With so much pain and pity in your eyes, 
Who gained with me to-day this victory ? 


I think we should be glad we are not dead; 
Only, perchance, no lady waiteth you— 
No Lady who is ail uncomforted 
And who hath prayed all these long hours through. 


Yea, I must go. What? am I tired yet? 
Let me lie here and rest my aching side. 

The thought of her hath made me quite forget 
How sharp his sword was just before he died. 


Frevericton, N. B., CANava. 





Patchwork Character. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Our Divine Teacher had a wonderful power of con- 
densation. He could puta sermon into a sentence; 
and a dozen sentences spoken to Nicodemus make a 
a great volume of theology. What a weight of wis- 
dom is compressed into the following brief parable: 

‘‘No mm seweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 
ment; else tht new piece that filled it taketh away (or 
teareth away) from -he old, and the rent is made 
worse.” No sensible pPyson would patch an old, 
threadbare, worn-out garmMnt with a piece of unfulled 
cloth, and for two g00 reasons—the ill-matched 
patch would make an uglyappearance, and the strong 
cloth would soon tear Out'rom the rotten fabric, and 
the whole process woule end in failure. By this 
pithy parable our Master aught that the old ceremo- 

nial dispensation had becme obsolete; and his Gos- 

pel was a new system Of -eligious faith and methods, 
complete in itself and Sited to all persons and all 
time. The new faith Ws to be embodied in new 
forms of speech and form.of service, 
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This parable is as fresh to-day as ever, and has a 
very practical bearing upon that vital thing we call 
character. No scriptural simile describes character 
better than that of a fabric made up of innumerable 
threads, and put together by numberless stitches. 
The earliest stitches are commonly put in by a moth- 
er's hand; the subsequent work of teachers and 
preachers and intimate companions do much in the 
making or the marring of the fabric. Many poor 
sleazy fabrics have a smooth, showy look; but in the 
wear of life they betray the weak spots and ravel out. 
Some people’s religion is not stoutly sewed; it is only 
basted. When the warp and woof of character is 
weak and worthless, when it is badly rotted by sin, 
there are two methods of repair—the one is to patch 
up the old, the other is to discard it altogether and 
procure an entirely new fabric. The first is man’s ordi- 
nary plan, the second is Christ’s plan. The fatal ob- 
jection to the first method is, that a patched charac- 
ter does not look well, and it will not last. Harmony 
is an essential of beauty, and a bright strip of virtue 
pieced in upon an ungodly life only makes the rest 
look more unsightly. Nor is there strength enough 
in the fabric to hold the incongruous patch. 

Ministers and Sunday-school teachers make a sad 
mistake when they direct their main efforts against 
particular sins, instead of striking at the source of 
all sins—a godless, unconverted heart. ‘Make the 
tree good, and the fruit will be good. Many a drunk- 
ard, disgusted by his own loathsome vice, has made 
a solemn resolution to break off his evil habit, but 
has not gone the whole length of seeking a new heart 
and the mighty help of God. He has attempted to 
patch a new habit on an old heart; and even his 
total abstinence pledge soon tore out, and the rent 
was made worse. So with all kindred sins of false- 
hood, lechery, Sabbath-breaking, covetousness and 
the like. A man may be shamed out of certain pub- 
lic desecrations of God’s Day, and yet hide away a 
Sabbathless heart in his own house. An eloquent 
appeal may wring a contribution of money out of a 
stingy soul; but he will lock his purse the tighter the 
next time and confirm his covetousness. What such 
a man needs is the melting power of a new affection; 
if he does not give froma right motive his money 
may do good, but he is no better for having it coaxed 
or extorted from him. Barnabas gave hisland to the 
Christian Church at Jerusalem because he had already 
given his heart to Christ. During my fifty years’ 
ministry I have never seen a sinner patched up so 
neatly that he looked and acted like a genuine Chris- 
tian. 

Christ’s method of dealing with human character 

is the only thorough method. He says: ‘‘ Behold, I 
make a// things new.” If any man be in Christ, and 
Christ in him, he is a new creature. The rotten gar- 
ment has been discarded, and the complete righteous- 
ness of Jesus has been put on, so that the shame of 
a spiritual nakedness has been covered. How sharply 
Jesus clove to the root of the matter with Nicodemus! 
He does not tell the inquiring Pharisee to go home 
and reform certain bad practices; but he said, ‘‘ Ye 
must be orn anew.”’ Conversion meant a new char- 
acter. The young ruler was able to show some very 
bright patches of virtue, and expected to be praised 
for them; but when the Savior offered him the en- 
tirely new garment that cost self-denial but would 
bring eternal life, the poor fellow went away with his 
old, patched robe, crestfallen and sorrowful. God has 
ordained the great principle that no pardon of sin 
and no new nature can be obtained except through 
an acceptance of Christ, and regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit. The supreme gift of the Lord Jesus is 
a mew character. The Apostles never wasted their 
breath on a gospel of patchwork. Their twofold 
text was ‘‘turn to the Lord,” which meant repent- 
ance, and ‘‘cleave to the Lord,’’ which meant a life 
of faith and obedience, 
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It was quite in line with this idea of spiritual cloth 
ing that the Apostle exhorts every one to ‘put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” This was a very different 
thing from mere outward ceremonial; as if a man 
might spend a week in selfishness and worldliness 
and secret sin, and attempt to patch it over by an 
hour at the communion table on Sunday. It signi- 
fies the entire inwrapping and infolding of ourselves 
in the texture of Christ’s imparted righteousness and 
all-sufficient grace. We walk and we work inside of 
our clothes. Soa true, consistent and useful Chris- 
tian moves every day inside of that beautiful garment 
which Jesus has woven for him and wrapped about 
him. Let us bear in mind that it isa ‘‘ seamless 
robe ’’ which the blessed Master provides for us; we 
must have all of it or none. True conversion is not 
the patching of a few bright pieces on a decaying and 
worthless fabric. It is the bestowal of the new robe 
on the penitent believer. How beautiful it is when 
washed white by the Redeemer of sinners! How 
warm it is in its protection against all weathers! 
How well it wears! I have seen it look brighter than 
new after forty or fifty years of hard service; and in 
Heaven that wedding garment will make a beggar as 
poor as Lazarus to shine like an angel of light. 

With such a complete and comely robe offered to 
us, why should so many professors of religion be 
content with a life that is only a bit of shreds and 
patches? Certainly no scoffer and no worldling is 
ever so charmed with them as to come and say to 
them, ‘‘ Where did you find that? I want something 
like it.’ Inconsistent Christians only disgust the 
people of the world, and lead them to say: ‘‘If that 
is Christianity, I don’t want it; my coat of character 
is as good as that, or better.” A bad fabric is made 
none the better by the patchwork of public prayers or 
pious professions. A new heart-work, an entire ren- 
ovation of the warp and the woof of character is 
what God requireth. A deep reconversion is what 
many a church member needs. And what a new 
power and beauty and irresistible influence would go 
forth from all our churches if we were all freshly clad 
in Christ Jesus! 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The Fallacy of Free Coinage—Pertinent 
Questions Answered. 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 


I aM always very glad to answer the questions of 
those who have become interested in my articles. 
Bishop C. R. Harris, of Salisbury, N. C., puts some 
very pertinent questions. 


1st. ‘‘ If Congress can by law force me to accept fifty- 
three cents’ worth of silver for one dollar’s worth, may 
it not with equal justice and legality or constitutionality 
force me to accept fifty-three cents’ worth of wheat or 
any other commodity for one dollar’s worth of gold ?’’ 


That question exposes the fallacy of the free coin- 
age plan in a very perfect manner. If by act of legal 
tender Congress can give a forced circulation to a de- 
preciated coin of silver as the equivalent of gold, it 
can, by the same force of law, compel the circulation 
of a dollar made of copper or leather. Another way 
of putting it would be, if it is a right function of Con- 
gress to raise prices by legislation, that being the de- 
clared purpose of the advocates of silver coinage of 
full legal tender, a much simpler way would be to 
change the act relating to the coinage of gold, dimin- 
ishing the weight of gold in each gold coin by one- 
half, and then giving a forced circulation or debt- 
paying power to the newcoins. The advantage of 


this method in comparison to the free coinage of 
silver dollars of full legal tender would be that it 
would cost nothing, and that it would not put an ex- 
cessive profit at the cost of the people of this country 
into the pockets of the silver miners, mostly British, 
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with whom the free coinage of fifty-cent dollars 
originated. 

The next question is this: 

‘‘ Two of my boys want to go to Europe sight-seeing. 
To one I give one thousand dollars in gold, to the other 
one thousand do lars in silver. Each spends five hun- 
dred dollars in gold. How much will each boy bring 
home ?”’ 

The answer is, of course, the boy who carries the 
silver will bring home nothing, or next to nothing; 
the boy who carries the gold will bring home five 
hundred dollars in gold. 

3d. ‘‘Suppose Congress should declare that hence- 
forth neither gold nor silver coins should be legal ten- 
der, but only greenbacks or other national notes, paya- 
ble in gold or silver coins at the option of the debtor; 
who, if any one, would be wronged ?” 

It is not safe to put~upon the Treasury of the 
United States any of the functions of a bank of issue. 
Hence all legal-tender promises to pay either gold or 
silver are dangerous except they be merely certificates 
of deposit, each backed by a coin of the same kind, 
gold or silver, as that promised on the note. In that 
event such notes become merely certificates of deposit 
either of gold or silver coin. Yet the question is 
right to the point. The malignant effect of the pro- 
posed act of force or legal tender is that the people 
are to be compelled to accept a silver dollar as the 
equivalent of a dollar in gold. Now, if it were ex- 
pedient for the Government to receive deposits of 
gold and silver either in coin or in bars to be repre- 
sented by gold or silver certificates of even amount, 
and assuming that each of these gold and silver cer- 
tificates were of legal tender according to its kind 
but not subject to an optional tender, then free coin- 
age could be safely granted. But that proposal the 
Silvercrat party must utterly refuse. Their true pur- 
pose is not free coinage, not equal rights and equal 
privileges (as they express it) for gold and_ silver; 
but they desire and insist upon an act of force depriv- 
ing the people of the country of any choice between 
silver and gold, so that they may force their fifty-cent 
silver dollars upon the community as the equivalent 
of a hundred-cent gold dollar to their own private 
gain. 

Boston, Mass 


The Mahdis of Islam. 


BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D., 


AvuTHOR oF THE * Dictionary oF Istam.”’ 


THE rumor of the demise of the Mahdi which, ac- 
cording to the London papers, is unfounded, comes 
at a time when Mohammedan fanaticism in Africa is 
exciting the fears of both England and Italy; for 
Great Britain, with its sixty millions of Mohammed- 
ans under its liberal rule in India, and with its 
threatened prestige among the great fighting Moslem 
races in Central Asia, cannot afford to ignore a great 
Mahdist 
control a fighting force of more than 100,000, espe- 
cially as the uncertain position of the Sultan of Tur- 


movement in the Sfidan, which is said to 


key is one which, at such atime as this, endangers 
the peace of the world. 

No really orthodox Moslem believes that the Sultan 
of Turkey possesses the necessary qualifications for a 
Khalifa (Caliph), or vicegerent, and, consequently, 
whenever a Mahdi, claiming lineal descent from 
either the Prophet’s own daughter Fatima, or even 
from the Koraish tribe, the Prophet’s own clan, ap- 
pears, it endangers first the stability of the Turkish 
Empire, and then the peace of the Christian world. 
The Ottoman Dynasty has always been regarded as 
at work 
200,000,000 Mohammedans which ever 


an imposture, and there are’ influences 
among the 
seek its overthrow. 

Any great religious and political movement among 
Moslems must be led by a ‘‘ Mahdi.’’ The literal 
meaning of the word Mahdi is not, as is often asserted, 
‘«the director,’’ but ‘‘the directed one,’’ the funda- 
mental idea of Islam being the utter inability of a man 
to guide himself. Consequently, the four first Imams 
or Khalifas, Abu Bakr, Omer, Osman, and Al are 
called in Moslem theology the ‘‘rightly directed 
Imams.” Hence ‘‘ Al Mahdi” or ‘‘the Mahdi” must 
be one guided and directed by God and sent by the 
Almighty to bring the whole world to a knowledge of 
‘‘the path.’’ Herein consists the danger of any 
Mahdist movement. It is intended to disturb the 
peace of the world and to bring about its conversion 
by force, if possible. ‘‘ Fight the infidels wherever 
ye shall find them,’’ is the so-called divine injunction 
of the Koran; and when the Mahdi hoists the black 
standard and unsheaths the sword, he does it with 
the conviction that he will succeed. In fact, it is a 
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curious incident in this doctrine of ajzhad, or reli- 
gious war, that it must have some element of success, 
and the man who leads such a movement without the 
necessary elements of success is regarded as an unbe- 
liever. 

The Mahdi is an institution of Islam. There is no 
mention of it in the Koran itself, but according to 
Ishmael of Bokhara, the great traditionist, the 
Prophet declared that there would be three steps 
toward the end of the world. First the appearance 
of a Mahdi, then the appearance of the Dajjal, or 
antichrist, and then the coming of Christ himself, 
who will descend on the minaret of the Mosque of 
Damascus and invite the whole world to Islam. 

Strictly speaking, there can be only one Mahdi. 
But consistency is not a feature of Mohammedanism; 
there have been many Mahdis. Mohammed is related 
to have said: ‘‘The world will not come to an end 
until a man of my tribe and of my name shall be mas- 
ter of Arabia. When you see black ensigns coming 
from the direction of Khorasan, then join them; for 
the priest (Imam) of Islam will be with those stand- 
ards, and his name is Al Mahdi.” It was this tradi- 
tioual saying of Mohammed which gave strength to 
the cause of Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of Jengis 
Khan, who, coming with the black standard of Is- 
lam, from the very region indicated by the Prophet, 
seized Bagdad and put the Khalifa to death, A.D. 
1258. A large number of Moslems did not follow 
Halaku as Khalifa; but they recognized the spiritual 
power of the successors of the Bagdad Khalifas in 
Egypt until the days of Sultan Salim. 

The Shiahs of Persia believe that the Mahdi has 
already appeared in the person of Mohammed Abul 
Kasim, the twelfth Imam, who is said to be concealed 
in some secret place until the day of his manifesta- 
tion before the end of the world. 

Among the Sunnis there have been frequent ap- 
pearances of a Mahdi. Two Mahdis—one in the 
tenth century in Egypt, and the other in the twelfth 
century in Morocco—founded dynasties which have 
left their names in history. The first was that of the 
Fatimides, who reigned over Egypt and North Africa 
for nearly three centuries. The second was the Kha- 
lifate of Cordova, which ruled Spain from A.D. 755 
to the fall of Granada and the consolidation of the 
Spanish monarchy in A.D. 1492. 

The most celebrated of the Turkish Mahdis made 
his appearance in 1666 in the reign of Mohammed IV 
—the Sultan who very nearly took Vienna. This Mahdi 
was the son of a Kuristan chieftain who put himself 
at the head of several thousands of Kurds. He was, 


however, soon captured, and he had the honor of* 


serving the Sultan as valet until he was strangled by 
the janissaries. 

The great Wahhabi movement, which threatened 
the Turkish Empire at the early part of the present 
century, was led bya Mahdi. The fanatical army 
led by Saud, the Mahdi, made its formal entry into 
the sacred city of Mecca and teok possession of the 
Kabah. The sanctity of the place subdued the bar- 
barous spirit of the conquerers, and not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. The 
stern principles of the reformed doctrines were, how- 
ever, strictly enforced. Piles of green Hukkas and 
Persian pipes were collected, rosaries and amulets 
were forcibly taken from the devotees, silk and satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy. So strong 
was the feeling against pipes, and so necessary did a 
public example seem to be, that a respectable lady, 
whose delinquency had well-nigh escaped the vigilant 
eye of the censor, was seized and placed on an ass, 
with a green pipe suspended from her neck, and 
paraded through the public streets—a terrible warn- 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to indulge 
in forbidden luxuries. When the usual hour of 
prayer arrived, the myrmidons of the law sallied 
forth and, with leathern whips, drove all slothful 
Moslems to their devotions. The mosques were 
filled. Never since the days of the Prophet had the 
sacred city witnessed so much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipe, not a single tobacco stopper was to be 
seen in the streets or found in the houses, and the 
whole population of Mecca prostrated themselves at 
least five times a day in solemn adoration. 

For nine years did the rule of the Wahhabi party 
exist in Mecca, and so rapidly did the reform doc- 
trines spread among the people, that the Sultan of 
Turkey began toentertain the worst fears for the 
safety of his Empire. Ali Pasha was, therefore, or- 
dered by the Sultan to suppress the movement, and 
eventually Mecca and Medina were taken from the 
fanatics. Upon the death of Saud, A.D. 1814, his 
son Abdullah became the leader of the faithful. He 
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was even more distinguished than his father for per- 
sonal bravery, but nevertheless, he was captured and 
taken prisoner by Ibrahim Pasha and sent to Con- 
stantinople. He was executed in the public square 
of St. Sophia, December 19th, 1818. His son Turki 
abandoned all hope of regaining the position and 
fled to Ryaz, in the Province of Nadj, which is now 
known as a Wahhabi region, and which was visited 
by Palgrave, the Oriental traveler, in 1862. 

About 1822 a Mahdi appeared in Northern India, 
in the person of one Sayid Ahmad, who declared a 
religious war against the Sikhs of the Punjab. He 
was slain in an engagement at Balakot in Hazara, 
May, 1831, and the remnant of his army fled across 
the border and settled at Sattana on the banks of the 
Indus, where in 1857 their numbers were augmented 
by mutineers from India who joined their camp. 
They were eventually displaced by the British Gov- 
ernment in the Umbeyla war of 1863. There is still 
aremnant of these fanatics in the village of Palosi, 
onthe right bank ofthe Indus, and altho insignificant 
in numbers their religious influence on the minds of 
the Moslem subjects of Queen Victoria in India, is 
always regarded with jealousy by the political de- 
partment of the Government. 

The original Mahdi of the Sidan was Muham- 
mad Ahmad, born at Dongola about the year A.D. 
1843. He and his brothers were boat builders on the 
White Nile; but he became a student of divinity at 
the age of twenty, and then devoted himself to a 
strict life of asceticism. He lived ina hole in the 
ground and grew thin from privation and frequent 
fastings and mourning over the corruptions of men. 
The people venerated him asa saint. So when he 
had reached the age of forty, he felt that he had been 
‘« directed ot God’’ to proclaim himself *‘the Mahdi.”’ 
He first rose, not in any sense as an opponent to 
Christianity, but as one commissioned of God to over- 
throw the Turkish dynasty. Raouf Pasha made a 
determined effort to suppress the movement and sent 
seven thousand men to Mount Gadir to destroy the 
the Mahdi’s power. They were attacked by the 
Mahdi and only one hundred and fifty of the Egyptian 
army escaped. From that time the Mahdi of the 
Sfidan has been a great power. 

It must be remembered that the war cry of the 
Mahdi is not ‘‘ Down with the Christians, but ‘‘ Down 
with the Turk.” Consequently the persistent effort 
of the English Government in the suppression of the 
Madhi is one practically devised for bolstering up the 
power of the arch tyrant in Turkey. 

The original Sidan Mahdi died June 22d, 1885, 
and on his deathbed exclaimed: ‘‘ Khalifa Abdullah 
is the vicegerent of the Righteous One, and has been 
directed by God to be mysuccessor. He is of meand 
Iam of him. As you have obeyed me obey him.” 

This Khalifa Abdullah is the present Mahdi, 
against whom the armies of England and Egypt are 
directed. He claims descent from Fatima, the 
Prophet’s daughter by Ali, the last of the ‘rightly 
directed,” Khalifas. He belonged to a tribe of cow- 
herds who originally came from Arabia, and joined 
the Mahdi at the age of thirty-five. At the present 
time he must be about fifty years of age. Slatin Pasha 
describes him as a man of rash and quick temper, 
and of tyrannous and unscrupulous resolutions. 

His position as a lineal descendent of the Prophet, 
engaged in the prosecution of a /¢had, or religious 
war with unbelievers, first for the overthrow of the 
Turk, and then for the overthrow of the Christian 
power, is undoubtedly a dangerous influence in the 
world. It is, therefore, not surprising that Great 
Britain, possessing as it does, a larger number of 
Mohammedans under her rule than have ever before 
enrolled themselves even under any caliph, sultan or 
king, should be determined to destroy the power of 
the Mahdi in the Sfidan. 


New York City. 


Cacoethes Scribendi. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


JOHN RUSKIN, in one Of his fine bursts of indigna- 
tion, writes it down that «‘ whatever in literature, art 
or religion is done for money, is poisonous in itself.’’ 
Leaving religion out, as not properly a part of what 
should be considered in choosing a means of liveli- 
hood, is it true that literature and art are necessarily 
poisoned by a regard for their market value? Ina 
polemic mood one might demand of Ruskin why he 
established a publishing house of his own and has 
been so keen and clever in the management of his 
editions; but it is enough to say that Mr. Ruskin’s 
literature keeps its flavoi- just as well under careful 
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business management as if it had been flung out left 
and right, without regard to the main chance. 

From ancient days down to now, there has been a 
large amount of unreasonable talk on the subject of 
‘literature as a profession ’’’; most of it by men and 
women who have prospered reasonably in the making 
and selling of literature. Pindar sang for money 
and showed no little concern about the amount of it; 
yet we can scarcely say that his literature is poison- 
ous. Virgil and Horace were glad to buy patronage 
with epic and ode. Anakreon prospered by means of 
his songs. Shakespeare retired well-to-do in middle 
life, and Tennyson and Scott and Byron made 
money. The list of geniuses, including Goethe, 
Hugo, Emerson, Carlyle, Whittier and Longfellow, 
who have made money would be long. This is say- 
ing nothing about the painters and sculptors who 
have grown quite rich upon art. 

There was a time, not far back, when a lawyer 
dared not bargain for a fee in his profession, and the 
physician was disgraced who openly worked for hire 
with his emetics and pills. We have better doctors 
to-day and safer lawyers. If our sculptors, painters 
and litterateurs do cheaper work now than was done 
of old, it may be because they are not as well paid as 
were Pindar and Michel Angelo, considering the 
times and conditions. 

An indefinite class of writersare called ‘‘ literary 
hacks,’’ and these have been recently discussed, have 
even discussed themselves, with considerable clever- 
ness, most probably for so much the thousand words 
spot cash. These hacks, we dare assume, are not, as 
Pindar was, or Anakreon, the favored of kings, they 
have no rich patron, as Horace or Vergil had. What 
comes to them they earn by smartness of movement 
and a keen sense of ambient popular demand. The 
man on the Sabine farm had his Falernian and leisure. 
He could smile wickedly and say: 

‘* Non in caro nidore voluptas 
Summa, sed in te ipso est.” 
But the vo/uptas summa is not in one’s self, it really 
is 22 caro nidore, in the precious smack of life’s good 
things. 

We may admire the excellent fencing of Mr. An- 
drew Lang when he plies his keen rapier in defense 
of the hack; his guard is rather low, but he makes up 
with facility what he lacks in the way of science. 
Hear him: 

‘* The hack can elevate his function by doing it with 
pleasure, with a zest, whatever the work may be.” 


Horace had the same sweet grin while gnawing a 
file: 


. ““Quisquis erit vite, scribam, color.” 


But Robert Louis Stevenson, at the highest tide of 
his fame recorded a regret that he had not betaken 
him to a trade in his youth and stuck to it for its in- 
come, so unsatisfactory were his literary earnings. 
And quite recently Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has added 
her word of complaint and warning. She says: 
‘‘Living? It is more likely to be dying by your pen; 
despairing by your pen; burying hope and heart and 
youth and courage in your inkstand.”’ 
Surely this is a pathetic strain from one who knows. 
Theocritus soothed himself with the philosophic 
observation that poverty is what whets the tools of 
art and makes labor successful: 
‘A mevia, Acégavte, u6 a tac Téxvac 
Sidaoka2oc. 


éyeiper* aita t@ ué6x4o10 


“It is poverty, O Diophantes, that rouses art, it is the 
teacher of labor." 

But presently even Theocritus is piping and pining 
for a patron with influence and plenty of money. He 
found out, it seems, that art might indeed be urged 
to greatest effort by an empty purse, and labor taught 
fine skiil by the lack of bread; yet without a market 
for the output, what good came of it all ? 

For my part, I can see no truth in the statement 
that working for money poisons literature and art. 
Unconscionable work is toxic, to be sure, and money 
has nothing to no with the original virus. If aman 
or woman prostitutes genius the price received needs 
not to be considered, whether notoriety or money, Or 
what not. The most deadly art is that which has 
nothing of man’s best life in it, and it does not better 
itto give it away, nor is it rendered worse by fetch- 
ing a high price. As for the artist himself he is the 
same, whether he works for gold or for the pure love 
of the work. 

One strong factor in this problem of the artist and 
his hire seems to have been lost sight of in recent 
discussions. The sense of security, of being on solid 
footing, has much to do, I think, with the quality of 
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work that an artist may do. If the worker knows 
that when he does good work it will fetch him just 
so much, he has a fair and open field; the same field, 
indeed, that other laborers have. The man who 
makes a good broom, or chair, or ax, knows just 
what the market price of the article is, and he can 
count up his profit. If the literary worker when he 
makes a story or essay or poem, but had a certain 
knowledge of the market, if he could know that a 
story, or essay, or poem well made would fetch a 
certain sum, he could work in good spirit and do his 
very best. 

The trouble has its ludicrous side, and the laugh is 
forever against the author.- One fellow leers at him 
and says: ‘‘Why don’t you write what the people 
want?” But the poor hack, write what he will, never 
hitsthe mark. Then some day this same hack gets 
to be an editor, and lo! his turn comes. What airs 
he takes on, and what wise advice he gives to poor 
authors! He suddenly finds himself gifted with 
amazing acumen and literary judgment. Most of us 
have observed surreptitiously how it does transform 
an unsuccessful literary fellow to be seated upon a 
tripod and let have his will of his late brethren in 
misery. It was well known in the days of slavery 
that a Negro who had been oftenest thrashed made 
the cruelest of overseers when set to control his un- 
fortunate fellow-thralls. In his hand the whip was a 
scorpion’s tail. 

But after all it is not the editors, nor yet the pub- 
lishers, who stand in the way of the literary worker 
for hire. The trouble is further back. Cacoethes 
scribend? has become epidemic. Thereare more good 
writers than the market demands; the woods are full 
of them. It is as it would be in the potato market 
were half the earth’s acres planted in potatoes. 
Every editor is upto his eyes in manuscripts, and the 
average of workmanship and interest is quite high. 
Ten times as much good matter is offered as can be 
used, and along with the flood of good manuscripts, 
come tons of stuff, a fair proportion of which is read- 
able. 

What is the poor editor todo? Is he to be exe- 
crated because he cannot print more than his columns 
will hold? Hasit ever occurred to one of the com- 
plaining hacks that there are never any unfilled 
spaces in the magazines and journals, andtn.» ‘*f the 
complaining hacks could get their articles in s.me 
other hacks would have to complain because theirs 
were crowded out? The same is true of the publish- 
ers of books; they are shoveling manuscripts out of 
their windows; they are compelled to refuse a hun- 
dred fairly good books to come at one that they can 
print with the least promise of success. 

Viewed logically the whole question before us 
seems one of supply and deman1, where the supply 
isa thousandfold greater than t e paying demand. 
The writer is not, therefore, on the same footing with 
workers in most other fields. The professions, law 
and medicine especially, are overcrowded; still the 
practitioner has his chance; the writer has no chance. 
Plainly stated, there is no ‘‘ profession of literature,” 
because there is no certain market for the output of 
literary workers. We have schools for the special 
teaching of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
engineers and preachers; but the whole world would 
laugh at the suggestion of a school for novelists, 
essayists, story-writers and poets. 

There would be no ground for even a smile at this 
literary school for authors were there really a settled 
demand for the work of trained authors. There is no 
such demand. At present, here in the United States, 
where more books are read than in any other part of 
the world, there are not fifty persons, I dare say, who 
can makea fair living by writing good literature; but 
there are, probably, ahundred thousand trying to do 
it, or thinking oftrying. That way madness lies. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 

Conquering Her Rival, the Newspaper. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


THE newspaper habit is growing, and with it is 
growing a menace to the happiness of every house- 
hold. 

For, generally speaking, it is among men that the 
newspaper finds its empire, feminine interest in it 
being largely confined to its illegitimate portions, 
which mistook their destiny, and should have been 
either story paper or magazine. Thus the newspaper 
often hardens into a middle wall of partition, making 
of our household temples two divisions—a women’s 
court and a men’s. 

Some wemen try to batter down this wall by scold- 
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ing. Others seek to wash it away with tears, or melt 
it with coaxing, or undermine it withthe sulks. This 
failing, some in despair build up an opposition wall 
even higher, and fiercely read every word in the 
largest Sunday issues, especially the advertisements. 

Seldom indeed, I fear, does it occur to women, in 
this common household controversy, that absorption 
in newspapers is as legitimate for men as absorption 
in dress patterns for women. Both interests are 
necessary outgrowths of the very diverse tasks that 
men and women are set in this world to accomplish. 
And the urging of this article is that women seek to 
enter into this interest of their husbands as faithfully 
and heartily as they wish their husbands to enter 
with them into the details of housekeeping and home- 
making. Why not? 

You have no interest in politics, and cannot re- 
member two minutes the stuff you read in newspaper 
editorials? And you do not care to pretend to have 
what you have not? 

Why, madam, that husband of yours, if he is an 
ideal husband, has many a time been an actor for 
your dear sake. Did you think he cared particular- 
ly to know whether or not you used milk in the pud- 
ding or passementerie on the basque, whether the 
butter came from Hobbs or Dobbs, whether the win- 
dows were washed by Bridget or Maggie? Your 
household work and interests are foreign to his life, 
just as his business interests lie outside your circle of 
activity; but yow are not foreign to his life, and for 
your sake—again, if he is an ideal husband—he 
feigns an interest in sewing and cooking and house- 
tending; an interest, to be sure, which not seldom 
becomes, as it easily may, quite sincere and genuine. 
Now you should do this for his newspaper. 

In marriage there is no greater danger than that 
personal love shall not widen out to take in that sec- 
ond person by which each soul is attended—its harm- 
less yet very dear tastes and likings. A man and 
woman are not truly wedded until each has studied 
in the other his innocent predilections, and has with 
with more or less success made them his own. Thus 
the man gains a new sense of beauty and fitness from 
his wife’s sewing, and a new joy in unselfish service 
from her cooking, while the woman's life is made 
larger and sturdier by her husband’s—newspaper. 

Of course I donot mean that the wife is to become 
a newspaper drunkard, if the husband is one; that 
she is to befuddle her brain with political gossip, or 
besmirch her soul with social filth just because pages 
of it are in her husband’s Recorder. I do not urge 
that any more than I would urge the wife to order a 
box of her husband's favorite brand of cigars. I do 
mean that whatever is either helpful or harmless in 
this masculine newspaper-reading a model wife will 
seek to sympathize with, and, so far as may be, to 
incorporate with her own active interests. What are 
these things that are helpful or harmless ? 

One of them is a knowledge of public men. Your 
husband, my lady, is disgusted when a chance turn 
of the conversation shows that yon do not know 
whether Carlisle is a Republican or a Democrat, or 
that you never heard of Peffer, or that you haven't 
the slightest idea who is the mayor of your own city, 
or what China and Japan were fighting about. Your 
wife, my lord, is disgusted when you incidentally ex- 
pose your ignorance of your own neighbor's aunt’s 
name, tho that aunt has been living with your neigh- 
bor for years, or when you ask her whom Tom 
Jones married—Tom Jones her own first cousin once 
removed! And you are both right. Mrs. Jones and 
Mayor Smith, however the world may look upon them, 
should be on just the same circle of the parallels of 
interest drawn around that unit into which the mar- 
riage ceremony is supposed to have bound husband 
and wife. 

Your lord and master, madam, lives in a world 
wherein Senator Hoar, and Secretary Olney, and 
Alderman Pratt, and Premier Li Hung-Chang are 
personages of absorbing interest. With other men, 
he talks about these heroes of his hy the hour. With 
you, he talks about Flora McFlimsey and Mrs. Edgar 
Edwardson and young Mr. Bobbs. 

Please understand me. I think just as highly of 
your warm human interest in the lives close about 
you as of his loftier interest ina set of men he has 
never seen and never expects to see. Of the two, I 
should prefer yours. But marriage does not mean 
It means 


that either should give up his preferences. 
a reciprocation of interests. 

And so the first and most obvious acquisition I 
would have you make from the newspapers is a knowl- 
edge of the men whoare in the public eye. 

Your second gain should be an understanding o 
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party principles. I confess that it will often be like 
Spencer’s search for the unknowable; but you can 
always, at least, find out what principles the party 
would be understood to possess. When you skip the 
President’s messages, the reports of committees, 
party platforms, leading editorials and campaign 
speeches, fancying that politics consists in measures 
and men rather than in ideas and ideals, you are try- 
ing to shake hands witha fleshless skeleton. Behind 
the Act or Magistrate of the Moment (to drop into 
Carlylese) every man beholds an heroic albeit some- 
what indefinite Party. The man or the measure may 
be corrupt, but the party is impeccable and perfect. 

Of this fair daydream of your husband's you must 
spy out at least the shadowy outlines, or you cannot 
hope to vanquish your rival, the newspaper. 

And the third of this trinity of acquirements is to 
be the News—seemingly the easiest, but really the 
hardest of all to win. But if you have, or can acquire, 
a good nose for news, your success as a newspaper- 
reader is assured. 

Model newspaper-reading consists in a sense of 
proportions. You must learn to give only a glance 
at what will be forgotten to-morrow, tho it occupy 
whole pages of the paper, and to consider most care- 
fully what will be heard of again and again, tho the 
reporters and sagacious editors dispose of it in a 
paragraph. This great divorce suit—the glaring 
headlines will give you enough of it for to-day’s con- 
versation, and more than enough for to-morrow’s 
interest. This football game, this murder, this fire, 
are destined, save in the baldest outlines, to instant 
oblivion. On the other hand, an obscure paragraph 
hints at riots in Korea—what looks like an insur- 
rection. That cloud which your little finger can 
cover is destined to grow. A chance sentence or two 
declares that a certain railroad is to make partial trial 
of the trolley system. Watch that. Another line 
or s>) chronicles the introduction of a Congressional 
bill for the forcible return to China of unregistered 
Chinese. There’s anegg—and a live one. So much 
of our newspaper cogitations are broodings over eggs 
already addled. 

This will indicate to you what may prove a com- 
fort, especially if your husband gives you only two- 
day-old papers, the fact, namely,that there is no more 
need that true news, to be worth knowing, should be 
less than twenty-four hours old, than that a good 
book should be equally youthful to be worth reading, 
or a good picture, to be worth seeing. To say noth- 
ing of the splendid secular reviews of current events 
that appear every seventh day, the great religious 
weeklies are giving especially fine synopses and inter- 
pretations of the week’s news; and I do not knowa 
wiser or better proportioned history of our present 
world than the pages of some of them furnish. The 
same broad and masterly grasp, even more states- 
maalike, is to be obtained from some of the monthly 
magazines. 

I advise you to make a specialty of foreign news. 
In this field you have a distinct advantage over your 
husband. He picks up from his comrades during the 
day many an item of home news, but gets no light on 
the world beyond his State or nation. To expand 
and interpret the curt column given up to foreign 
news is no slight task. Every unfamiliar word— 
Bundesrath, Mukden, Pamirs, Pasha—must be in- 
vestigated with atlas, gazetteer, dictionary or ency- 
clopedia, or the news is nothing and nowhere. Your 
husband, on the car, in the office, cannot do this; 
you can. 

And before long, if you are faithful and shrewd, 
your newspaper lord will be coming to you with, 
‘*Peggy, where's Port Arthur?” « Peggy, who's 
Cecil Rhodes ?’’ ‘What does ‘Reichstag’ mean, 
Peggy—a town or an officer, or a what?’’ Then will 
you indeed have conquered your rival, the newspaper. 

Do not, however, expect such a: triumph immedi- 
ately. You cannot leap at once into a new world. 
Don't be ashamed of your ignorance, or fear to ask 
questions, after you have exhausted your own re- 
sources. Men love to air their information, This 
newspaper mastery comes slowly, but it comes surely 
and with a delightful acceleration, if the method I 
have outlined be followed. 

And when the mastery is won, you will find your- 
‘self, to your joy, the owner of a new, wide world of 
interest, into which you can step whenever the pre- 
cious household duties and cares have become—only 
for the moment---petty and irksome; owner of this 
ever fresh world; and, far better than that, owner of 
a new and not unnecessary room in your husband's 
heart. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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From the Don to the Volga. 


BY MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 


THE railway cars are comfortable and roomy, and 
the restaurants along the line abundantly supplied 
with excellent and cheap food; but despite this, and 
the extreme civility of your fellow-passengers, travel- 
ling across the Russian steppes is insufferably weary- 
ing. The train crawls for hours and days over mo- 
notonous and generally treeless plains, which are of 
a dull drab color in late summer, and where the only 
break in the expanse of illimitable plain is the little 
straw-thatched village with its star-bedecked church- 
spire, its few straggling willows and acacias, and ring 
of corn stacks. Along the dusty roads peasants in 
broad-brimmed straw hats or black ‘sheepskin caps 
lazily drive slow-moving cream-colored oxen. Most 
of the carts bear grain in sacks; some of them are 
piled with pumpkins and watermelons in brilliant 
heaps. The landscape is grave and serious; and when 
you see the sun dipping down in the west behind 
some windmills, and the diffused light of evening 
bathes the scene, you cannot help thinking that you 
understand in a measure why the Russians are so 
sad, and why, even in their wildest bursts of song 
and mirth there is always present an undercurrent of 
mysticism and melancholy. 

When Rostoff on the Don is reached you are in the 
land of the Cossack, whom you find an agreeable, 
light-hearted, kindly fellow, and careful agricultur- 
ist, cleaner in his habits and in his house than his 
great. Russian brother, and with an intelligent in- 
sight into questions of which the Russian pure and 
simple knows nothing and cares less. From Rostoff on 
to Vladikavkaz the country is still flat, but one passes 
an opulent village now and again, and notices that 
had it only been spring instead of late summer, those 
thick little plantations around the cottages would 
have been splashed with the purple of plum trees and 
the delicate pink of apricot trees in blossom. Even- 
ing comes on after you area few hours from Rostoff, 
and you know you are approaching the east, for the 
gloaming disappears almost as soon as it has trem- 
bled in the skies, and the faint light of a sickle moon 
is barely sufficient to show you the spectral kine stand- 
ing knee-deep in the white ground mist that floats 
over the fields. You retire to rest, and reflect that when 
morning breaks you will see away to the south the 
long snowy range of the frosty Caucasus. 

As we approached Vladikavkaz, the soil was damp, 
and we noticed immense quantities of wild flowers. 
The steppe was carpeted with a glory of color, an 
embroidery that art could never equal. Early in the 
afternoon we left the train, but a magnificent thun- 
derstorm had completely obscured the mountains. 
Toward evening, however, the misty outlines of the 
nearer foothills were dimly seen through a mist like 
thin blue lace, and away behind were dark places 
which must have been mountains. As we sat and 
watched for the clouds to break, the wind partially 
cleared some patches for us, and we noticed fringes 
of trees on the hillsides and outlining their crests. 

It was not until next morning broke that we had 
our full reward. The scene we gazed upon was worth 
all the trouble we had taken. The clouds had drawn 
off like curtains, and there were Kazbek and all his 
hoary compeers soaring high into the morning sky, 
and glistening like burnished gold, rising with ex- 
traordinary abruptness, as it seemed, from the plain. 

The way from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis lies over the 
main chain of the Caucasus, and the magnificent road 
of 133 miles is a triumph of engineering skill. An 
hour from Vladikavkaz and we were in a wonderful 
glen. The sides are beautifully wooded, and an am- 
ple river, the Terek, is joined on the way by trouty- 
looking streams which, after flushing deep gorges, 
spread out into a grassy valley, winding among strips 
of alder and willow-covered islands. Further on the 
road narrows into the stupendous Dariel gorge, and 
no words better describe the awful majesty and stern- 
ness of the scene than Virgil’s ‘‘ durzs cautibus horrens 
Caucasus’’—‘‘Caucasus bristling with rude rocks.’’ The 
poet was never more felicitous. A few miles north of 
the Dariel the valley again widens, and here and there 
we noticed the mud-colored villages of the Ossetes, 
that mysterious race of mountaineers whose origin is 
so much discussed, with their trapezoid towers and 
little stacks of barley straw. Only by bridle paths 
can most of these almost inaccessible villages be 
reached. They were built on these high rocks as ref- 
uges against the stress and danger of two hundred 
years ago. Toward evening we had reached an alti- 
tude of 7,000 feet, and great patches of snow lay in 
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hollows along the road. We saw a specimen of Os- 
sete callisthenics where we rested forthe night. A 
number of tiny urchins who had run after our carriage 
for over a mile begging, began to cut capers for our 
amusement, and dance, as we were told, the dances of 
their country. They stamped about in the snow, 
poor stunted little wretches, their hands, feet and 
faces all frost-bitten. One to whom we gave a trifle 
was so grateful that he brought us some specimens of 
rock crystal for which he would take no payment. 

Next morning early we reached the highest point 
of the road in a howling snowstorm—7, 800 feet. The 
road then led down a steep gradient into the smiling 
and fruitful valleys of Georgia. It was a pleasant 
country on to Tiflis, and after our drive we were glad 
to see the old city—the meeting place, as it seemed, 
of East and West. Tiflis has been so often and so 
well described that I will hasten on eastward to less 
known regions. 

The railway to Baku, on the Caspian, is across a 
desolate salt steppe; and as the great oil city is 
reached the pungent smell of petroleum fills the air. 
It is a weary, dusty, windy place; and, unless you are 
inclined toward naptha and its derivatives, you have 
no part or lot in Baku. But we had, nevertheless, a 
pleasant stroll about the bazaars, and found all sorts 
of queer, old-fashioned things—arms inlaid with gold 
and silver wrought by the wild mountaineers of Da- 
ghestan, Georgian drinking cups of silver and carved 
horn, carpets from Persia, silks from Bokhara, and 
odd fragments of fantastic porcelain from Kokand 
and Kashgar. It will, doubtless, be interesting if I 
give you the menu of a dinner to which we were in- 
vited by an Armenian merchant. And here I would 
say that no more hospitable people are found any- 
where in the East than the Armenians. Our host 
first regaled us with great glasses of coffee and cream, 
and then came, in order— 

1. Roast mutton, with sage and radishes. 
2. Apples stuffed with minced beef and garnished with 
raisins, boiled prunes and apricots. 
3. Pilau flavored with attar of roses. 
4. Cheese and cakes, with herbs. 
Black coffee. 

What a delightful garden the Baku people have! 
It is redolent of flowers that one sees in the cottage 
gardens at home. The ruins of an old Persian cita- 
del, built a thousand years ago, stretch along the side 
of it, hoary with age. Wild vines, jessamine and 
ivy cling to the ancient walls. But, alas, on the tops 
of its towers are seen the wires and white insulators 
of the telephone! I saw an old Tartar sitting on one 
of the garden benches. As he had a long white beard 
and looked wise, I thought I would profit by his con- 
versation. After some general remarks, I said to 
him: ‘‘ Now, doesn’t it seem strange to you this 
telephone here amidst these old ruins of another 
world?” I thought this sentiment would exactly suit 
an aged Oriental; but he answered: ‘‘ Why, son, I 
soon get used to things. The telephone is a very 
useful invention, and I suppose in another hundred 
years they will pity us our telephone.” 

From Baku we took steamer along the Caspian 
coast northward to Astrakhan, at the mouth of the 
Volga. We stopped at Derbent, a picturesque and 
wholly Eastern city, with brown, flat-roofed houses 
running up the hillsides and pleasantly surrounded 
by orchards and vineyards. We stayed here nearly a 
whole day, and an intelligent Russian officer who 
accompanied us on our walk through the old place 
told us its history. It was founded long ago during 
the Sassanian dynasty, and one of the kings of this 
remarkable house built its thick brick walls, which 
are still in good preservation. It was then a Persian 
city, and the inhabitants for centuries had a troubled 
time with their enemies, the Khazars. Peter the 
Great siezed Derbent in 1792, but it was retaken by 
Nadir Shah and again fortified. At last, by acom 
bined land and sea siege, it was finally taken by the 
Russians and became a part of their rapidly growing 
dominions. The inhabitants, among whom many 
Persians still remain, are industriously employed in 
raising madder and growing fruit and tobacco. 

We had stormy weather from Derbent to Petrovsk, 
a town lying below the frowning mountains of Da- 
ghestan. Our Russian friend showed us far away 
inland the hights near Sounib, the last fortress of 
Shamyl. The revived Islamism which this singular 
man preached, is no longer a characteristic of the 
natives of Daghestan. Those whomI met seemed as 
careless in the observance of their religious rites as 
any Mohammedan of Central Asia. Petrovsk itself 


is a miserable little place; and I would try to forget it 
were it not that among some prisoners who came on 
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board there were two Stundists, with half-shaven 
heads, in prison garb and with chains on their legs, on 
their way to the upper Volga, whither they had been 
banished from their homes in Ciscaucasia. 

The further journey to Astrakhan was most un- 
pleasant. The steamer was almost crowded to suffo- 
cation. The steerage passangers were simply packed 
together, and their dirt and dirty habits are indescrib- 
able. At last the thick, earthy water gave warning 
that we were approaching the delta of the Volga, and 
after a few more hours’ slow steaming through shallow 
waters we saw the low, flat coasts and interminable 
wastes of reeds fringing the mouths of the mighty 
river. Our steamer was of too deep draft to as- 
send to Astrakhan, so, scrambling on to a filthy little 
tugboat, we crawled up the unsightly river until the 
white squalid houses of Astrakhan met our view, and 
our olfactory nerves where almost overpowered by 
the rank all-prevading stench of putrid fish refuse, 
lying about in heaps on the banks. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
Chinese Populism. 
A LEAF FROM CHINESE HISTORY. 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 





PoPuLISM, tho aterm so new as to be unknown 
to all our dictionaries, except the latest one, is not 
unfamiliar elsewhere. It is a general theory of gov- 
ernment which has been tried and condemned cen- 
turies ago in the freest country in Asia. Tho imper- 
fectly informed Americans may sneer at China and all 
things Chinese, the fact remains, that in the Chi- 
nese Empire is the greatest amount of local and gen- 
eral freedom, equaled in but very few countries of the 
world. Furthermore, the protection of life and prop- 
erty is noteworthy. Without any permanent aris- 
tocracy, except that of intellect created by civil serv- 
ice examinations open to all, the laborer receives his 
hire, the merchant wins his gain, and all havea right to 
spend their money as they please. The descendants 
of Confucius are nobles, but without office or emolu- 
ment. In the Imperial Clan, or family, every genera- 
tion sees its rank reduced by one step, until those 
who were once in the nobility by ancestral rights join 
the common people. Populism in China has been 
given a fair trial. Forthirteen years it was the na- 
tional procedure. Then the Chinese condemned it 
and abandoned it forever. This was over eight cen- 
turies ago, since which time their story has been 
one of marvelous development, amazing increase of 
population and general comfort. Let us turn the 
pages of their history. 

After the long and brilliant Tang dynasty, which 
lasted for three centuries (A.D. 618-g05)—its model 
of civilization being that which Korea and Japan fol- 
lowed for centuries—luxury and moral weakness 
brought on civil wars and rival dynastics which lasted 
from 907 to 960 A.D. Then the Sung dynasty gave 
peace and unity to all the Chinas. After one hun- 
dred years of general prosperity, there began, in the 
eleventh century, a movement which, in its literary 
and speculative origins, bears a wonderful resem- 
blance to this American age which has seen the pub- 
lication and wide reading of ‘‘ Looking Backward ” 
and ‘‘Coin’s Financial School.’”” One of the most 
brilliant politicians in Chinese history, a dreamer, a 
poet, a rhetorician, was especially active in propagat- 
ing his theories of government. His idea was that 
the duties of public administration could be vastly 
expanded. He claimed that the Emperor (or what 
amounts to the same thing, the Government) is liter- 
ally Father of the people. If the people are children, 
they should have all their wants attended to. 

This brilliant politician, best known among his 
many names and titles as N. S. Wang, dreamed out a 
Utopia and believed he could actualize his dream. 
Of course he made the pretext of ‘‘ following the fa- 
thers’ (of the distant Chow dynasty). In the first 
place he would have the whole population enrolled 
for military service; so that instead of a regular 
army there should be only a large number of trained 
officers, leaders and commissaries, who in time of war 
should assemble the people who should be called out 
from their tithings in numbers according to the popu- 
lation. All public works and enterprises were to be 
under Government appointment, regulation and exe- 
cution. All cultivators of land were to receive loans 
at a very low rate of interest from the Government 
treasury, which was to be especially liberal toward 
farmers. Instead of the old editions of the classics 
and the ordinary channels of publication of general 
literature, the Government was to turn publisher, 
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organize a department to publish and circulate new 
editions of the classical texts, with notes, commen- 
taries and explanations setting forth the views of 
Government and morals propounded by N. S. Wang. 
In a word, Confucius, Mencius and the sages were to 
be entirely reconstructed in text, theory and com- 
mentary, and the people were to be taught by the 
Government in the political, ethical and financial or- 
thodoxy designed by N. S. Wang. Still further, new 
departments of the Government were to be estab- 
lished to carry out these regulations which were to 
completely re-create administrative methods. 

Ostensibly the whole scheme was in the interest of 
the masses, of the people as against corporations, 
monopolies, the privileged, the titled and the learned 
classes. Ina word, the existing order of society was 
to be overturned. Things were to be made to stand 
on their heads, so that it could be seen how they 
looked. Already, by the circulation of his writings 
and through other causes, tho the time was not one 
of want or real distress, there were not wanting 
enough to form a party that wanted to try experi- 
ments even at the riskofruin. Notwithstanding that 
many level-headed men saw through the nebular 
schemes of N. S. Wang, even as one can see the stars 
through a comet’s tail, and protested vigorously, yet 
N. S. Wang proceeded. Politicians who hoped to 
profit by the overturn of things sang his praises as the 
Heaven-sent regenerator of society, and the true 
friend of the farmer and the workingman. The Em- 
peror was gained over to the schemes by being flat- 
tered skilfully by N. S. Wang, whocompared his im- 
perial master to the wise rulers of antiquity. 

So, in spite of all opposition, N. S. Wang and his 
associates proceeded to regenerate China. Like 
weeds after a rain, new Government depart- 
ments, each of them with hosts of well-salaried 
officers, sprang up. One of these departments was 
for the making and issuing of cheap editions of the 
ancient classics properly tinkered and medicated by 
N. S. Wang. Another department was created 
which lent the national money to the cultivators of 
the soil and to all those engaged in schemes of re- 
claiming marsh and wild land. For the making of 
the whole people into a national constabulary, a 
fresh department with many subdivisions was organ- 
ized, with a legion of salaried central, provincial and 
local officers. 

‘“‘The Reforms’’ started off with a splash. As 
when the river waters rise after a winter’s chopping 
and thousands of logs roll and float to the boom, so 
the newly created officers hied to their stations. All 
China was speedily filled with fuss and talk, and the 
surface activity of men paid from the public crib. 
Brilliant were their uniforms, and fat were their sala- 
ries. At first the farmer sang with joy as he re- 
ceived the Government loans. Enthusiastic in praise 
of the new system were the speculators, who thank- 
fully received the public cash for the duly avowed 
purpose, properly declared in affidavits, of draining 
the swamps, diking the rivers, clearing the forests, 
and making the golden age come again. 

For two or three years everything went on swim- 
mingly. In the fourth or fifth year there was shaking 
of heads with many complaints and groanings. About 
the seventh or eighth year there was a howl of ven- 
geance. By the tenth year things had become des- 
perate. A vast party of opposition was organized 
against the schemes of N. S. Wang. Two great 
political parties now formed. One was of decided 
opposition to Populism, declaring for the old order of 
things. Still by reason of the vast Government 
patronage exercise and his own unquestionable abili- 
ties, N. S. Wang was able to hold himself and his 
party in power. He had the Emperor on his side, 
and was able to make out his opponents not only 
enemies but even as tainted with treason. Never- 
theless, the believers in common sense, who held to 
the lessons taught by ages of experience, kept up their 
opposition and agitation. They pointed to the re- 
sults of populism or the application of the theories of 
N. S. Wang. 

In the first place, the system of Government loans 
at low interest to cultivators and claimers of the soil 
did at first benefit the agricultural classes, yet the 
advantage was very quickly neutralized through the 
dishonesty of the office holders who had charge of the 
disbursements. The system developed new broods 
of extortioners. The Government got little or no 
interest upon its loans, Vast sums were sunk in wild 
schemes, so that while the Populistic administration 
was steadily in progress, the benefits hoped for by 
the farmers did not accrue. The same vicious spirit 
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penetrated the military system. The enrollment 
proved not only a burden but a curse to the male in- 
habitants, because the employés of the War Depart- 
ment used the new system as a cover for new exac- 
tions. Ina word, in a time of profound peace and at 
least average comfort, the Populist program was 
tried under Government auspices for thirteen years, 
after having been proposed and disseminated through 
literary channels for as many years before. 

In 1085 A.D., the Conservatives, led by the brilliant 
statesmen, K. Sze-ma, took advantage of their op- 
portunity. At the death of the sovereign, and when 
the new Emperor—the seventh of the line—came to 
power, N. S. Wang was superseded. Within a few 
weeks the whole Populistic system was repealed. The 
damage done was irreparable, the millions of money 
already lost could not be regained but by depleting, 
almost to decimation, the horde of office holders 
and returning to solid common-sense principles, the 
country entered upon a career of progress which 
lasted through the long and brilliant reign of the 
Sungs and until the invasion of the Tartars under 
Genghis Khan. The brilliant and able leader of the 
party that put an end to Populism was none other 
than he who, when a boy, performed that act which 
is pictured in Chinese art and which is familiar even 
in our own homes where Chinese keramics are appre- 
ciated. In his boyhood one of his playfellows, lean- 
ing over the rim of a large vase containing goldfish, 
fell into the water. The child in danger of drowning 
was deserted by the other boys, who ran screaming 
away, while K. Sze-ma, taking up a big stone, dashed 
the vase to pieces, thus saving the boy’s life. In like 
manner in mature life he saved Chinese social order 
when its very existence was in danger from those who 
had Jost their balance. 

The scholar does not need to be informed that out 
of this bitter contest rose an intellectual landmark 
in the history of China. There was no blood shed, 
no civil war; but, when the voice of the nation had 
raised the Conservatives to power, the Radical Popu- 
list leaders were banished beyond the frontier. Then 
began a course of deep inquiry into the nature and 
use of money, of land, of property of all sorts, and 
the reciprocal duties of men to men as individuals 
and as organized into social and governmental forms. 
This thinking resulted in a literature which has been 
for centuries the basis of opinions of educated men 
in China, Korea and Japan. 

A young country like the United States of America 
may well take a lesson from the experience of the 
freest people in Asia. Nor will sneers at the 
‘‘heathen” or ‘‘moon-eyed lepers’’ avail to erase 
the sure teachings of history. Out of this great de- 
bate of 1896, may we have an intellectual and ethical 
revival that shall be a shining landmark through the 
centuries. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 





Indian Student Life. 
INDIAN NAMES—POSITION OF WOMEN. 
BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, 


IN one of the issues of the Carlisle Indian school 
paper there was, some time ago, the account of an 
Indian chief who, deciding to take himself a white 
man’s name, pitched upon that of ‘‘ Louisa M. Al- 
cott.’” It was discovered through his little nephew's 
writing tohim, ‘Yes, that his English name, you 
have name—that 4zs name,’’ the little fellow insisted 
in answer to his teacher's remonstrance. And ‘his 
English name’”’ it no doubt continues to be. 

An Indian ‘‘ George Washington ”’ is quietly plant- 
ing his fruit trees and reaping his harvests down in 
Oklahoma; and Indians with names of famous men 
and women are to be found in all the schools and 
about the country. 

But among them all none is more suggestive than 
‘« Miles Standish.’’ Now, the Indian ‘‘ Miles Stand- 
ish’’ isan Apache. He comes from a tribe wild 
enough, to be sure, yet he is a gentle boy of sixteen, 
with nothing of the warrior in his appearance and 
much more skill with his pencil than his Winchester, 
if, indeed, he knows how to use the latter at all. 
What if the choleric little ‘‘Captain of Plymouth,’’ so 
alert in Longfellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ 
could wake up and stride into that schoolroom! In 
what wonder would he stand looking at those Indians, 
of whom he had said: 

“Truly, the only tongue that is understood by a savage 


Must be the tongue of fire that speaks from the mouth of 
the cannon.”’ 


And would he be furious that an Indian had been 
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named for 47m, the ‘‘great hater and fighter of In- 
dians’’? Or would he see in it the evidences of a 
greater victory than any of his own? How would it 
seem to him to listen to their recitations in history, 
to see an Indian boy rise and hear him say, in speak- 
ing of the early days of the Virginian colony, ‘‘ About 
this time the settlers were much troubled by the In- 
dians’’? But the Indian boy who recited it had no 
idea of taking offense at this mention of his race. 

The Miles Standish of history and the Miles Stan- 
dish in a schoolroom of the Haskell Institute are not 
more different than are the generality of the Indian 
children from our old idea of Indians. When the 
grime and uncouthness of the camp are taken away 
from them, and their camp dress is replaced by the 
neat uniform, there is something sweet and pathetic 
about these Indian children; there is in them a touch- 
ing gratitude for a look or word of kindness that we 
do not often find in white children; how can we 
when these are in their own homes and surrounded 
by care and love? If the Indian children are spoken 
to on the walks or in their playrooms, they are often 
too shy to answer; but their dark eyes turn upon the 
unknown friend with pleasure shining in their depths, 
the lips smile also, and with their slight, shy turning 
of the head they feel that they have responded, and 
look down again until the questioner has passed; but 
be sure that before this time they have taken him in 
from head to foot, can tell exactly how he looks and 
what he has on. “If pressed for an answer, however, 
they will give one, and give it well. And month by 
month the wild shyness of the camp wears off in the 
school. 

What can be done in school with the little ones 
who come in from the camps without knowing a word 
of English? As in French schools they do with 
English children, or here with French. Only that 
the Indians have one advantage over white children 
in a power of observation that for generations has 
been cultivated until it has reached great perfection; 
their eyes and ears are teachers never off duty. In 
regard to their ability in their studies? To answer 
this question it. is only necessary to recall General 
Morgan’s statement: ‘‘Indian nature is only human 
nature bound in red”; for they vary exactly as white 
children do. Here is an exercise given precisely as 
the little fellow handed in the story to his teacher: 

‘* Written by 
Enoch Jones.’ 
(dated) 

‘** Age, II years. 
Tribe, Muncie. 


’ 


The flower. 

‘‘T am a little flower plant. I live in the window and 
the green grass grows around me. The winds rock 
me toand fro. The gentle rains water me and make 
me grow and every summer I have a big blosson on me. 
And the color of my blossom is red and the name is 
rose. Sometimes the people wear them to church or 
when they go other places sometimes. There are many 
different kinds of roses. We doa great deal of good 
by making people happy when they look at us. Some 
little girls like us so well that they have thier own 
name Rose.”’ 

Only one misspelled word is not bad for eleven 
years old writing in a foreign tongue. 

An incident heard at one of the training schools 
comes out in contrast with the freedom and impor- 
tance of the girls and their social equality with the 
boys as shown throughout their school life. A lady 
upon one of the reservations had one day gone toan 
Indian gathering, and was after a time most anxious to 
get home to her child who had been ill, and whom she 
did not want to be long away from. For some reason 
she could not return as she had come. While the 
women were busy preparing the feast she looked 
about for the men, and was told that they werea 
short distance away holding a council. ‘Tell 
Keokuk ” (the chief) ‘‘I want to speak with him,”’ 
she said. The Indian woman who had accompanied 
her, who was a friend of the lady and acted as in- 
terpreter, was astonished; she was afraid to go her- 
self, and assured the lady that not an Indian woman 
would dare to put herself forward and speak ro one 
of the men while in council, not for any errand what- 
ever. And to her amazement Mrs. X. found that it 
was actually so, not one dared tocall the chief for 
her, altho her husband was trader upon the reserva- 
tion, and not only well known but much liked. 
‘«Then I'll go myself,’’ she cried. And in spite of 
the evident fear of those about her, she marched 
straight into the midst of the charmed circle. The 
men looked at her, to be sure. But was she not a 
white squaw? It was all right, they had seen enough 
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of white squaws to know that their place is not at 
their husband's feet. She reaped the reward of her 
courage and gained her point; for the chief called out 
his ambulance and she was driven home in style. 
And her husband laughed when he saw her tri- 
umphant. 

At all the schools the boys and girls meet as white 
boys and girls do in the schoolrooms, the Sunday- 
school, in their classes, at meals and at social enter- 
tainments; and the boys have no lack of opportunity 
to learn curtesy. 

The kindergarten department at Haskell is very 
pretty, altho many needed things have not yet been 
supplied. The little ones sing their songs with keen 
enjoyment, and they are remarkably quick in their 
fancy work and drawing. As a rule Indian children 
are more quiet in school through all the grades than 
white children are; they seem to be gifted with a 
greater command over their muscles. 

In one of the older grades of a training school was 
a bright Apache, Chacha Mashami, a boy who had 
been comparatively a very short time in school. At 
the request of his teacher he rose with shy reluctance 
and with absolute accuracy, and in fairly plain English 
recited for us the Ten Commandments; it was a feat 
that many a white boy would have failed in. After- 
ward having given to him, as an exercise, the words 
‘‘birds” and ‘: feathers” to put into a sentence, he 
wrote: -‘ Birds wear feathers.” Then he looked up 
at one of the visitors: ‘‘ Some ladies wear feathers,” 
he added. 

Indian nature likes excuses quite as well as white. 
One day the superintendent of a school caught a boy 
in a falsehood; caught him so unmistakably that 
there was no loophole of escape. So the young fel- 
low looked up at him. ‘<I don’t often tell a lie,” he 
announced; ‘‘ but when I doit’s a big one.’’ Andso 
this was. 

In spite of all influences of the home and the 
reservation, the hearts of these young Indians are 
with us; they like ‘‘the white man’s way”; many of 
them would be unspeakably glad of the opportunities 
that boys and girls among us have; and the more 
they learn of the things of civilized life, the more 
they want them. It is not a little encouraging that 
in all the Indian schools our favorite magazines are 
welcomed by the pupils. When we arrive at an 
Indian reading public to whom the questions of the 
day are of interest and importance, then, whatever 
the laws may be, there will be no reservations; for the 
reservation is a state, not a place. That ‘‘ the world 
of books is still the world” is so far true that if these 
young Indians are ready for our literature, they are 
ready for our life. 

Satissury Point, Mass. 


Post-Mortem Selfishness. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


Ir is told of one of New York’s great jurists— 
Chancellor Kent—that in conversation with legal 
friends he maintained that most men who made wills 
only did so that they might extend their selfishness 
beyond the grave. While this is partly true, it is 
unjust to a great many persons who feel the burden 
of responsibility for vast fortunes. The ‘Uncle 
Robert’ of Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Katherine Lauder- 
dale’’ is true to life. He had inherited money, and 
in his skilful hands it had grown to be an immense 
fortune. He had enjoyed adding to it, and had not 
been ungenerous in its use; but as age came upon 
him and he realized that in his own immediate family 
there was no one really fitted for the trust of the 
management of so much money, the matter of its 
wise disposal became a source of anxious perplexity. 
After his death innumerable rough drafts of wills were 
found among his papers, and some that were finished, 
but none that were signed; so, after all his thought, 
the great property lapsed to the legal heirs in whose 
wisdom and good will the old man _ had so little 
confidence. 

Probably all millionaires feel a good deal of this 
anxiety about the post-mortem disposition of their 
fortunes, but too often it seems to run principally in 
the way of keeping the fortune together, instead of 
distributing it. Asif the owner of a mighty river in 
a land of desolation should prefer to keep it turning 
the wheels of some few mills of size and power, 
rather than to divide it into numerous small currents 
and irrigate the thirsty land for many miles around. 
The work of the stream may be beneficent in either 
case, but with the owner it seems not to be so much 
a question of good to be accomplished as of power 
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to be exercised for its own sake. Great hospitals, 
‘‘homes,”’ libraries and institutions of learning have 
sprung from this feeling; but it is at least open to 
question whether a greater aggregate amount of good 
would not result from breaking these immense for- 
tunes into smaller portions. 

The will of a Western millionaire, who died about 
a dozen years ago, seemed nearly to approach perfec- 
tion in its disposition of what—to millionaires—might 
be considered as a moderate fortune, being, I think, 
somewhat lessthan three millions. About one-half of 
this sum was left to found a public library in the city 
where he had acquired the greater part of his wealth. 
After this the legacies varied in amount from a few 
of $100,000 each to some relatives and one or two 
established institutions of charity, down to many of 
$10,000 and $5,000 each amonga number of persons 
whom he knew to be in poor or moderate circum- 
stances. It is said that this model millionaire had 
for many years made it his study to seek out such per- 
sons, helping them anonymously during his life and 
providing for a continuance of the same relief after 
his death, thus carrying his altruism beyond the 
grave. The length of the list of the names of these 
smalllegatees gave me, at least, a greater compre- 
hension ofthe meaning and power of ‘‘ millions’’ than 
any amount of mere figures could have done. When 
one sees that poorold Mrs. A., who is daily getting 
more and more feeble, has been left a sum the interest 
of which will enable her to enjoy the services of a 
maid; that Mrs. B. has received an amount that 
will materially assist her in educating her children; 
that the struggling father of a large family has re- 
ceived a sumwhich to him means all the difference 
between a sense of safety and perpetual anxiety; that 
an aged couple are now permitted to pay off the mort- 
gage that for years has been threatening to leave their 
old age shelterless, and so on and on, one’s heart 
grows warin for knowing that at least one man has 
deserved to be remembered by sucha _ host of benefi- 
ciaries. 

There are reasons why men who have the capacity 
for money-making developed in a high degree should 
not always think it desirable to distribute their accu- 
mulations during their lives. They are more at home 
in amassing than in spending, and often do not feel 
that their training has well fitted them for finding the 
wisest ways to use the vast sums which they have 
gathered. Each one of us probably thinks that he 
knows just how to spend a fortune to good advan- 
tage; but when a certain limit is passed—and it may 
be very quickly reached—we shall find it difficult to 
spend more without (first) undertaking business en- 
terprises which require a large amount of capital, or 
(second) throwing it away in directions that are worse 
than useless, or (third) sitting down to add interest to 
interest, investment to investment, or (fourth) mak- 
ing a profession of benevolence, the most hard-work- 
ing and self-denying of all professions. If one chooses 
the first way, and has not the proper early training, 
or native powers which run with unusual strength in 
that direction, he may easily and soon dissipate the 
biggest fortune. Adopting the second course, one is 
sure to make shipwreck of one’s self and one’s fam- 
ily. The third could only be enjoyed by the miser; 
so the fourth is practically the only way left open to 
a sensible, large-minded person, who is not also born 
to be a leader in great enterprises. 

Tho the number of multi-millionaires is naturally 
limited, there are a great many millionaires and semi- 
millionaires in all our great cities; and all of them 
have it in their power to show of what stuff they are 
made, not only by their manner of life, but by the 
manner in which they dispose of their property by 
will. Ifthe property be comparatively moderate, and 
the testator’s relatives be numerous and needy, his 
duty is plain. We have only toconsider those whose 
fortunes are more than sufficient to provide livings of 
reasonably luxurious comfort for those who may have 
claims upon their love or justice. Such persons are 
numerous enough in all our centers of population to 
make the disposal of their property a manner of in- 
terest to the public. That such an interest is felt may 
be seen by the attention given to the subject by the 
press, and by the pleasure which the public feels when 
it is found that B. has ‘‘ made a wise and generous 
will,” or the generally grieved indignation when it is 
found that X. has remembered only his already rich 
relatives, and the still greater disapprobation when 
Z. has overlooked needy cousins or needier employés, 

*in order the more heavily to endow some monumental 
institution which is to carry his name to posterity. 
Occasionally there appears an ideal will, like the one 
already referred to, and it is noticeable that such are 
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not very often contested. Public sentiment does not 
support those who attempt to defeat a dead man’s 
benevolent intent, unless some grave injustice to right- 
ful heirs is suspected. 

A good many years ago a man died who, during a 
long lifetime. had amassed about $55,000 from the 
carefully invested savings of his salary as an officer 
of the army. He had no children, and his wife died 
before himself. An elderly niece had devoted herself 
to them both for more than twenty years. When the 
will was opened it was found that the general had be- 
queathed to this niece the interest of $5,000 during 
her life. All the rest was to be expended in the erec- 
tion of a monument to the testator’s memory in the 
small city which he felt that he had honored by his 
residence. After the death of his niece the interest 
of the $5,000 was to be used to keep the monument 
and burial plot in good order ‘‘forever.”” The plans 
and estimates for the monument had already been 
made, and nothing remained for the executors but to 
fulfil the wishes of the deceased. unless some one 

-could be found to contest the will. This the niece, 
being unduly sensitive, refused to do; so other heirs 
were sought. Unfortunately these were not forth- 
coming, and the monument was erected. But if the 
general is still cognizant of mundane affairs, and re- 
tains the possibility of shame, he is to be pitied; for 
no stranger is ever driven about the beautiful ceme- 
tery where the polished shaft commemorates his bat- 
tles and his rank without being told the story of 
‘«the meanest will a man can make.”’ 

In forcible contrast to this monumental folly is a 
neighboring plot in the same city of the dead. Here 
are three graves, with small, plain stones, inscribed 
with simple names and dates. ‘‘ There ma’am 
the driver is pointing with his whip—‘< there lies the 
best three women ever was in T. They wasn’t so 
very rich; they never had no big salary like he had 
(pointing the finger of scorn toward the lofty shaft); 
but their father left ‘em some, and they worked and 
saved, and when they died they left it all to start a 
place where folks could borrow little sums, as high 
as fifty dollars to one person, at four per cent. inter- 
est, on such security as a common pawnbroker would 
take. That thing’s done a heap o’ good, ma’am, and 
keeps on doin’ it. Since then other folks has left 
money to it, and some changes has been made; but 
they was the starters, and everybody here kin tell ye 
that them three old ladies lyin’ there ’ll never be for- 
gotin this town. Ye think that old sinner” (again 
pointing to the shaft) ‘‘is likely to be remembered, 
too? Well, and so he is, but not in the same kind o’ 
way. Is'pose he thought folks would read over his 
list o’ battles and think he was a famous man; but 
them battles don’t get no notice; folks is all took up 
with thinkin’ what a bunch o’ selfishness he was.” 

In older countries than ours private benefactions 
are frequently as magnificent as they are with us; 
but they are far oftener directed into private chan- 
nels. Thus one seldom reads the biographies of Eng- 
lish men or women of science, art or letters, without 
finding that they have been at some time the recip- 
ients of legacies, often to a considerable amount, from 
rich persons to whom the legatees were personally 
but slightly, if at all known. The donors have appar- 
ently felt that in helping these persons to continue 
valuable work, unfettered by the carking anxieties 
which are inevitable with a narrow income, they are 
doing more to promote high attainment than by lega- 
cies of equal aggregate amount left to institutions of 
learning under the care of managers not always as 
wise as they are well-intentioned. Personal friends 
beyond the circle of kinship are also more often re- 
membered with legacies than here, even tho there 
may be as frequent an expression of post-mortem self- 
ishness in endowments for purposes which seem prin- 
cipally intended to perpetuate the testator’s name. 


New York City. 
Fine Arts. 
Windows by Mr. John La Farge, 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





To see Mr. La Farge’s latest work in stained glass, 
two memorial windows for Trinity Church, Rock Island, 
Ill., was anart event of the early summer. An inten- 
sity of lighting on the group of figures rivaling effects 
produced by Nature herself; a tender, quivering glow 
of atmosphere freighted with sunshine; pure and gor- 
geous color unimagined by any other painter in stained 
glass—all combined to warm the heart and enlarge the 
conception of what color may be, and to make an im- 
pression which remains a joy to the ‘‘inwardeye.”’ It 
would seem to be aneasy thing to get an effect of sun- 
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light when the sun himself stands ready to support the 
illusion by sending his rays through the translucent 
picture set in the dark church wall, yet is there another 
artist who has produced it? How frankly Mr. La Farge 
avails himself of the oppositions of pure color to pro- 
duce his effects one can see in the pillars by the tem- 
ple porch where the child Jesus descends the steps to 
meet his mother, who ‘‘has sought him sorrowing."’ 
The yellow of the side in light is opposed by the 
purple shadow; the red of the mantle is shot through 
with green in its shadows; browns are banished, and 
grays are produced by superposing color upon color. 
The subject of the second window is ‘*The Walk to 
Emmaus,”’ the three figures full of human earnestness 
as they talk together by the way. In both windows 
the effect of extreme simplicity is obtained by the large 
plates of glass which form the near surface of the de- 
sign, making the leads as unobtrusive as possible, since 
they outline only the large masses. The complicated 
plating of small mosaics below (the stage machinery 
which moves the color scheme of the surface, as it were), 
being kept well out of sight in its depths of sometimes 
four thicknesses of glass. Mr. John La Farge has now 
the assistance of hisson Bancel, a young man of twenty- 
five, who was intended for another profession, but who 
has been allowed for the past few years to follow his 
own bent. His father’s was equally peremptory, for 
we read, ‘‘ No one has struggled more against his des- 
tiny than I.” 

In the recent monograph of ‘‘ The Portfolio’’ upon 
‘* John La Farge,” Miss Cecilia Waern has given the 
most complete and delightful study of the development, 
ideals and aims of this great artist, which has yet ap- 
peared. Why should England and France pay him 
higher honor than his own country—the first in this 
monograph—the second in the Salon of the Champ de 
Mars? One need not apologize for repeating the story 
of his art life in extracts from ‘‘ The Portfolio,” for we 
cannot study himtoo appreciatively. 

His childhood was spent in New York ina cultured 
home, full of books and valuable paintings; and he was 
taught to draw by his grandfather, Mr. Binsse, a minia- 
ture painter of some talent. Later, a young man in 
Paris, disposed to try his hand at painting as a gracious 
accomplishment, he entered Couture’s studio, only to 
be sent away to study by himself. ‘‘ Your place,”’ said 
Couture, ‘‘is not among these students. They have 
no ideas.’’ Outside the studio was the Louvre, with its 
Titians and Rembrandts; Paul St. Victor, the well- 
known writer and critic, was his cousin; and Charles 
Blanc and Théophile Gautier were his friends. With 
St. Victor and Charles Blanc he made the tour of North- 
ern Italy. 

Having as yet no wish to bea painter, he entered a 
lawyer's office in New York, and ‘‘found time for sketch- 
ing, dreaming, observing—also for much reading of 
poetry, mystic philosophy, logic, books of travel, his- 
tory, science—anything that would show him a new as- 
pect of the infinite mystery that surrounds all things.”’ 
He found a friend and master in William Hunt, and 
dreams of religious paintings to cover the barren walls 
of our churches began to occupy his mind. From 1860, 
the date of his ‘‘ St. Paul,” his life work as an artist went 
on. During the prolonged convalescence from an illness 
in 1865, to divest his mind from suffering he made draw- 
ings on wood, of which the imaginative quality sounds in 
‘* The Wolf Charmer,” ‘‘ Bishop Hatto,” etc. Later, his 
landscape and flower paintings show how he felt the 
fascination of color analysis. 

During a European trip in 1873, he studied the old 
glass of some of the French cathedrals, admired the 
work of Puvis de Chavannes, and took up anew the 
problems of decoration and mural painting and of their 
place in architecture. So he was ready for the oppor- 
tunity when the architect, H. H. Richardson, gave him 
the decoration of Trinity Church, Boston. This work, 
which turned ‘‘the sharp corner of a new path,’’ was 
full of almost insuperable difficulties—the shortness of 
time, the lack of good materials and assistance among 
them—and the historic interest of this early attempt 
must be allowed to exceed the art results. ‘‘ Trinity 
Church,” the English critic says, ‘‘is an epitome of the 
contrasts of America; of the aspirations and the bad 
taste, the splendid gifts and the wilful neglect, the great 
opportunities and the marring haste.” 

Portions of the decorations of St. Thomas’s, the 
Church of the Incarnation, the ‘‘ Brick Church’”’ and 
other ecclesiastical buildings, and certain decorations 
and windows of the house of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
precede his visit to the islands of the Pacific in 1887, with 
its marvelous painted and written records. It wasafter 
his return that he painted his masterpiece, ‘‘ The As- 
cension,” for the church of that name in New York. 

About twenty years ago he began his experiments in 
opaline glass. ‘‘I used,’’ he says, *‘ inthis first window 
(and I have continued more or less in windows of mere 
ornament as this was) whatever glass I could find of any 
manufacture whatever, opalescent or non-opalescent. 
The contrasts of density and transparency have always 
been very interesting to me.’’ In the report of the In- 
ternational Jury of the Exhibition of 1889, we read: 


“ He has created in all its details an art unknown before, 
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an entirely new industry, and in a country without tradi- 
tions he will begin one followed by thousands of pupils 
filled with the same respect for him that we have for our 
own masters.” 


New York Cirv. — 
Sanitary. 
Miseries we Have Escaped by not Being 
Born too Soon. 


es. 


EpvucatTep physicians were so few, that almost per- 
force the clergymen were found shining forth in what 
Mather, in the ‘‘ Magna/lia,” called the ‘* Angelical Con- 
junction’’—combining minister and physician in one. 
It is also pleasant to note that the woman highly skilled 
in medicine had also come upon the scene, as early as 
1631; for the wife of the Rev. John Eliot was one of 
those possessing skill in both medicine and surgery— 
but attending the sick and maimed without reward; 
and, later on, at the close of King Philip’s War, Mrs. 
Allyn was allowed twenty pounds for attending sick 
and wounded soldiers by the Council. 
Also William Miller, of Northampton, 
sometimes acted as a surgeon; 
thentic history of Virginia, 
female doctress "’ 
by mad dogs! 

Many of the towns along the Connecticut River were 
without any resident physician for long periods—thirty 
and forty years; 


Connecticut 
the wife of 
and in 1688, in an au- 
‘‘a gentlewoman, a noted 
is mentioned, who cured those bitten 


but it was almost inevitable that in 
their pioneer life there should be calls for the knowl- 
edge and services of a bonesetter—and there are men 
just as surely inspired to do this work as are the dic- 
tionary makers and the collectors of queer and useless 
articles. Their vivisection must have been confined to 
the killing and cutting up of domestic and wild animals 
for food; for Eliot, writing in 1647, says: 

‘““We never had but one anatomy [skeleton] in the 
country which Mr. Giles Firmin did make and rede upon 
well’; 
but Mr. Firmin was in advance of his times in medicine, 
and found it a scarcely paying business, for he writes 
to Governor Winthrop: 

‘Tam strongly sett upon to study divinitie. My studyes 
else must be lost, for physik is but a meene helpe.”’ 

And he went back to England. 

For half a century after the settlement of the four 
towns, Northampton, Hadley, Hatfield and Deerfield. 
the average annual expense of doctor's bills was not 
more than $200, excluding those who were wounded by 
Indians. In 1727 the town of Hadley voted to give fifty 
pounds toward inducing ‘‘a good bonesetter’’ to locate 
among them if other towns would jointhem. We occa- 
sionally read of some of those tough old pioneers living 
to great age; but let no one imagine that those ‘‘ former 
days” were better than ours. The average of human 
life was far shorter than now; and plain food and early 
hours were the rule—and the mischief of intoxicating 
drinks was almost unknown. Only those who can 
realize how anesthetics alone save life—for simple pain 
kills, if severe enough—can appreciate how suffering 
men and women laid down their lives untimely, because 
they had been born too soon; for, with all the flippant 
sneers at doctors and their inevitable limitations, there 
is no question that a well-educated physician, also en- 
dowed with common sense, is a valuable man in any 
community. 

The above sketch includes palpable diseases capable 
of being cured by tangible remedies, and does not 
touch on the large province of the diseases of ‘‘ Faith”’ 
and Fascination, surrounded and enhanced by a pro- 
found belief in the abilities of what were called the 
‘powers of darkness,’’ among which was witchcraft, 
and the forces which were to be brought against it. 


Education. 


Educational Status of the Country. 


Tue latest report of the Commissioner of Education 
gives a very interesting view of the educational status 
of ourcountry. For the school year 1594-95 not less than 
16,000,000 pupils attended the schools and colleges dur- 
ing some portion of the year, and of these about four- 
teen and a quarter millions (exactly 14,280,070) were in 
establishments supported by public funds. The com- 
mon schools of the United States claim the vast propor- 
tion of this enrollment, namely 14,201,752, an increase 
of very nearly 2 per cent. over the enrollment for the pre- 
vious year. The significance of this ratio is emphasized 
by comparison with the increase in population esti- 
mated at 1.26 percent. The commissioner notes also 
that ‘‘ for every 10,000 persons there are 98 more en- 
rolled in school than there were in 1880.”’ 

‘““While in respect to the number of pupils enrolled in 
school the United States occupies an enviable position, the 
average attendance maintained, 66.11 per cent. of the en- 
rollment, is below that of many countries. It must be re- 


membered, however, that this general statement covers 
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alike the thickly settled and the new, sparsely settled 
States of the Union. If only the former are considered 
the comparison is very favorable to us. Further, the newer 
sections compare well in this respect with the Canadian 
provinces and Australia in which the conditions are simi- 
lar. The number of teachers employed in the public 
schools was 396,327 of whom 32 per cent. were men. The 
value of the school property was $439,070,000, and the ex- 
penditure for the year $178,215,000, equivalent to $2.59 per 
capita of population and to $18.98 per pupil. Ifthe amount 
applied to the purchase of sites and buildings be excluded 
the current expenditure is found to be $15.58 per pupil. 
From an analysis of the statistics it is apparent that the 
entire school time of a generation gives for each inhabit- 
ant an average of 4% years of 200 school days each. A 
similar estimate for Germany gives an average of 7.2 years 
of 200 days each. This is surpassed by Massachusetts 
which furnishes 8.04 years, and by Connecticut with 7.3 
years. Elementary schools alone are h«re considered.” 

It is interesting to note the sources of public school 
income andthe relative amount contributed by each 
source. For the entire country the total income for 
the year was $177,597.69. This was derived as follows: 
from permanent funds, 4.7 per cent.; from State taxes, 
18.7 per cent.; from local taxes, 67 per cent., leaving 
9.5 percent. from all other sources. The wide differ- 
ence between the several geographical sections with 
reference to the amount of school revenue cannot 
escape notice. Comparison on the basis of the popula- 
tion 5 to 18 years of age, shows for the North Atlantic 
Division, $13.48 per capita; forthe South Atlantic, $3.20; 
for the South Central, $3.08; for the North Central, 
$10.80, and for the Western Division, $13.05. This 
showing, especially when taken in connection with the 
fact that the chief burden of the nation’s illiteracy is 
on the two sections whose school funds are meager, 
seems to emphasize the need of some form of Federal 
aid for the development of their school systems. The 
bill introduced in the last session of Congress for the 
appropriation of public land to every State as an en- 
dowment for Normal Schools is the latest endeavor to 
improve the status of elementary education through 
the national bounty. 

With respect to a question of ever-recurring interest, 
namely that of the relative growth of public and paro- 
chial schools, the report furnishes some valuable data. 
A special effort has been made to obtain information as 
to private school attendance, and altho the statistics 
from these are still imperfect the margin of error is not 
large. The tabulated results show that a little less 
than 8 per cent. (7.86 per cent.) of the school-going 
youth are in private schools in which category paro- 
chial schools figure. Unfortunately only three States 
of the Union, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, have kept any record of private school attend- 
ance running through a series of years. Hence beyond 
the States named representations as to the relative 
strength of public and parochial schools are purely 
conjectural. Of the three Rhode Island alone has kept 
distinct record of Catholic schools. For nearly two 
decades the annual school census of this State has 
shown: 


““(1) The number of children between 5 and 15 years 
of age, inclusive; (2) the number of these attending Catho- 
lic schools; (3) the number attending ‘‘select’’ schools 
(these presumably including all non-Catholic private 
schools); and (4) the number not attending any school.” 


From a careful sifting of the figures the Bureau sta- 
tistician states: 


‘During the interval of fourteen years the Catholic 
schools have made a gain of 5.48 pupils in every 100 census 
children. This gain has not been at the expense of the 
public schools, however, as the public schools themselves 
have made a gain of 2.98 pupils in the same interval. Both 
these classes of schools have gained from the ranks of the 
non-attendants and, to a lesser degree, from the select 
schools.”’ 

And further: 


“That there exists no general dissatisfaction with the 
public schools on pedagogical grounds, or on any grounds 
that would lead them to be supplanted, more or less gradu- 
ally, by private schools, seems to be established by the fig- 
ures relating to select schools, which show not only a rela- 
tive loss in the attendance upon these schools, but an abso- 
lute decrease of 318 pupils; while the number of census 
children has increased about 21,000, and the public school 
pupils over 15,000.”’ 

In Massachusetts the reports simply give the pupils 
of all ages in attendance upon the twoclasses of schools, 
public and private. Here there has been an increase 
in the attendance upon the latter class, but, as in Rhode 
Island, not at the expense of public schools. The spe- 
cialist says: 


‘‘The elementary private schools having advanced from 
5.17 to 12.07 pupils per 100 school census children, it is not 
unreasonable to assume, in the absence of positive knowl- 
edge, that the same agencies are at work as in the adjoin- 
ing and similarly situated State of Rhode Island, and that 
the increase in the ‘ private’ school attendance of Massa- 
chusetts is largely due to the growth of the Catholic 
parochial school system. However this may be, there has 
been no encroachment upon the public schools in Massa- 
chusetts, which enroll, as compared with the school popu- 
lation, a number slightly larger in 1894 than in 1880, viz., 
100.07 per 100 census children in 1894, and 99.82 per 100 in 
1880.”’ 
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The analysis of the Connecticut reports ‘‘ disclose 
errors in the earlier reports which render comparisons 
valueless.” 

The students pursuing secondary studies in schools of 
that grade numbered about 470,000; of these one-sixth 
were preparing for college. About one-half the num- 
ber were studying Latin and only one-twentieth Greek. 
To the total above given should be added 46,098 stu- 
dents in the preparatory departments of higher institu- 
tions. Comparisons with foreign countries with re- 
spect to secondary and superior schools are different 
on account of difference in standards and name. It is, 
however, interesting to note that as against our 516,- 
098 secondary students, equal to seven-tenths of one 
per cent. of the population, Germany reports in gym- 
nasia and real schools 529,000, or one per cent. of the 
population, and France in classical secondary sehools, 
186,462, or one-half of one per cent. of the population. 

The attendance upon higher institutions in the United 
States is reported to be 204,384, distributed as follows: 
Universities and colleges and technical schools, 92,629; 
professional schools, 53,552; normal schools, 58,203 
Of this total 32 per cent. only are in public insti- 
tutions. The student in professional schools, so far 
as classified, comprised 8,050 students in theology; in 
law, 8,950; medicine, 21,887; dentistry, 5,347; phar- 
macy, 3,859. 

The productive funds inthe possession of higher in- 
stitutions amount, so far as reported, to $121,357,104, of 
which colleges held $102,574,808; colleges for women, 
$5,172,767; technical schools, $13,609,529. The bene- 
factions for the year to these three classes of institu- 
tions were, respectively, as follows: $5,350,963, $625,- 
734, $21,530. The incomes from other sources than 
benefactions for the three were, respectively, $16,783,- 
638, $3,441,158, $3,965,593. Here again comparisons 
with foreign countries cannot be established. For in- 
stance, in 1895 the income of the German universities 
was $4,740,000, about one-fourth that of the colleges of 
the United States; but it must be remembered that the 
German gymnasia cover at least two years of the 
American college course, while the universities com- 
prise the professional faculties, which are not, asa rule, 
included in our own college foundations. 


THE lamented deathof Dr. Austin Abbot has made 
necessary the reorganization of the Law Faculty of the 
University of New York under Clarence D. Ashley, 
B.A., LL.M. asdean. Mr. Ashley was formerly in charge 
of the evening division of the school, and has shown 
conspicuous ability as a teacher and executive. He 
graduated from Yale in 1873, and later from Columbia 
and the University of Berlin. 


Science. 


THE ability of pollen to continue potent for an 
unlimited period is again attracting attention in the 
domain of vegetable biology, in connection with the 
cross-fertilization of flowers. In this connection it 
seems to have been assumed that pollen is potent only 
at a particular stage of its existence, and that, in like 
manner, the stigma is only receptive of the pollen 
during a very short period during anthesis. If the 
pollen grains mature before the pistil is receptive, as 
it is termed, it is regarded by one class of biologists as 
of no account. The pistil can receive pollen from other 
flowers, and be cross-fertilized, altho it may have been 
completely covered by its own pollen several days be- 
fore. A minority of American botanists have, however, 
contended that pollen grains have much of the charac- 
ter of the spores of cryptogams, which have an indefi- 
nite vitality, starting to grow only when the circum- 
stances favoring development are present. Thus the 
spores of ferns taken from herbarium specimens have 
been known to grow and produce plants, when taken 
from the dry paper, and planted by intelligent fern- 
growers. In like manner, experiments have been 
made with pollen, keeping it dry, and it has been found 
capable of effecting fecundation when applied to the 
stigma after long periods. Some of these experiments 
have been recorded in THE INDEPENDENT at the time 
the results were published. The class of biologists 
who regard proterandry as an argument against the 
possibility of self-fertilization, look on the reported ex- 
periments successfully made with long preserved pol- 
len, as involving a mistake somewhere. The matter is 
again brought prominently forward through the ap- 
pearance of Miss Selina Gaye’s new book, ‘‘ The 
World’s Farm.’’ It is well known that the ancients 
thoroughly understood that pollen was essential to a 
crop of dates. There is a statement in history that on 
one occasion the enemies of the Persians destroyed all 
the pollen-bearing trees, so that the Persians might be 
permanently crippled. But the Persians obtained pol- 
len that had matured nineteen years previously and 
succeeded, with this old pollen, in successfully fecun- 
dating and producing a full crop of dates. The discus- 
sion now is over this historical statement. Those who 


take the proterandrous view above referred to pronounce 
it incredible, while those who have regarded the modern 
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experiments conclusive see no reason to doubt the truth 
of history in this particular. To the man ‘‘up the 
tree’’ it would seem very easy for the doubters to upset 
the gullible ones by holding pollen for a year or two, 
and go over the field of experiment again; but in these 
matters it is so much more easy to argue than to ob- 
serve, and probably thus will it ever be. 


....No better illustration of the astronomical activity 
that prevails at this ‘‘ end of the century’’ can be found 
than is afforded by Dr. Chandler’s ‘‘ Third Catalogue 
of Variable Stars.’’ His first ‘‘ Catalogue’’ appeared 
in 1888 and contained 225 numbers; the second, in 1893, 
contained 260; the new one, which has just been pub- 
lished in Zhe Astronomical Journal, contains nearly 
400—393 to be exact—without counting the odd hun- 
dred and more that have been detected in the photo- 
graphs of certain star-clusters, as reported some months 
ago inthese columns. There is added also a list of 154 
‘*suspected variables,” many of which will probably 
soon claim a transfer to the other part of the catalog. 
Of the 393 ‘‘certain’’ variables, about 300 are clearly 
‘‘ periodic’; that is, they change their brightness reg- 
ularly and periodically. About 30 are certainly irregu- 
lar in their variation, and there are about 50 in respect 
to which the periodicity is as yet neither proved nor 
disproved. The total number (393) is made up by the 
fourteen so-called ‘‘ temporary stars,’ which have ap- 
peared only once thus far and have then either dis- 
appeared entirely or become very faint; in the four 
instances most recently observed they seem to have 
been transformed into little nebula. Of the 300 periodic 
variables, about 250 belong to the long period class, of 
which Omicron Ceti (Mira) is the type, having periods 
ranging from three monthstotwo years. Thirty belong 
to the ‘‘short-period”’ class, of which Beta Lyre may 
be taken as typical. Their periods range from five and 
a half hours to twenty days, and as a rule they are very 
punctual in their light changes, which cannot .be said 
of the preceding class—Mira is often several weeks 
behind time or ahead of it. Half a dozen stars fall 
between these twoclasses in respect to their period, 
and it is a question where the critical line should be 
drawn, or whether any such line exists. The rest of 
the periodic stars, fourteen in number, belong to the 
Algol type, and undergo ‘‘eclipses’’ at regular inter- 
vals, shining steadily all the rest of the time. 


Personals. 


THE life of the German Emperor's boys is by no 
means one of luxury; for they are allowed only about 
an hour and a half a day to themselves, while the re- 
maining time, even on holidays, is given to study and 
physical culture. Up tothe age of nine, life for them 
is one grand holiday, but after that works begins. Here 
is the routine followed: In summer they are out of bed 
at 6 o’clock (in winter an hour later). Breakfast is 
served at 7:30, and consists of one cup of tea and a roll; 
from 8 to 9:30 they are studying, then a second break- 
fast of bread, and water tinged with red wine, is sup- 
plied. Immediately afterward they work at their books, 
tho the time is divided until 1:15 with some physical 
exercise in gymnastics and horse exercise. After din- 
ner, which is spent in company with the military and 
civil governors of the castle, they have a brief breath- 
ing time tothemselves. But this soon passes, and they 
are again with their tutors studying science and music 
until 6 o’clock. Thereupon supper is served, and at 
8 o’clock all arein bed. The boys are considered very 
proficient in the saddle and in all other outdoor sports. 








...-It is not generally known that Elihu Yale, the 
founder of Yale University, lies buried in the church- 
yard at Wrexham, North Wales, about ten miles from 
Hawarden. The following lines are inscribed on his 
tomb in front of the church door: 


‘Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Africa traveled and in Asia,wed; 
Where long he lived and thrived, in London dead. 
Much good, some ill he did, so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul through mercy’s gone to Heaven.”’ 


These quaint lines had become almost effaced by the 
‘‘tooth of Time,’’ when, a few years ago, a party of 
Yalensians visited the church and, seeing the state of 
things, had the lettering recut. The church itself is a 
very old one, more than five centuries, it is said, and 
the curfew is rung from its bells every evening. 


....The King of Dahomey, Behanzin, who was 
exiled to Martinique by the French, is living there 
with his three wives. He cannot be induced to learn 
a word of French, and his only occupation seems to 
be taking little walks within the grounds surround- 
ing his residence and changing his clothes. He takes, 
however, a keen interest in the education of his son, 
who regularly attends the high school at St. Pierre, and 
has carried off several prizes. 


...-A secretary of King Menelek has arrived at St. 
Petersburg by the way of Odessa to present a number 
of presents from the Negus to the Czar. Ato Josif is 
his name, and he brings, among other gifts, ivory, 
leopard and tiger skins, an elephant, and various 
weapons of war that are very valuable and adorned 
with precious stones. Among them, it is averred, is 
the sword and shield which Menelek himself carried at 
the battle of Adowa. 
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NEGOTIATIONS for fusion have so far been successful 
in nineteen States. In these States arrangements have 
been made between Bryan Democrats and Populists, in 
a few cases including also Silver Republicans, for a 
union on the electoral ticket; also, with some excep- 
tions, for joint State and Legislative tickets. The nine- 
teen States referred to are California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wisconsin. The fusion in Kansas gives no portion of 
the electoral ticket to the Populists. They have agreed 
to support the Bryan-Sewall ticket in return for Demo- 
cratic support for the Populist State ticket. There has 
been so much dissatisfaction with this arrangement 
that Middle-of-the-Road Populists are circulating a pe- 
tition for a separate Bryan and Watson electoral ticket. 
In North Carolina arrangements have been made for a 
fusion on Congressional and Legislative tickets between 
the Populists and Republicans. Negotiations for fusion 
between Democratic and Populist parties have failed 
in Indiana, Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Nevada. It is quite probable that there will be a 
fusion between the National Democrats and the Repub- 
licans in some States, at least on the Congressional 
ticket. , It is announced as the policy of the Republican 
Congressional Committee in Washington to make every 
effort to secure sound money representatives. Where 
there is no hope of electing a Republican it is proposed 
to unite upon a National Democrat. There are several 
districts in New York City which it is thought might, 
by this arrangement, be carried for Sound Money Dem- 
ocrats. In at least two States—Delaware and South 
Carolina—the Republicans are divided, and it is pro- 
posed to put two electoral tickets in the field. 





New York Democrats were never before so slow in 
indicating their suppoft of their national ticket. Altho 
the national ticket and platform were put in the field 
early in July, it was only last week that the regular or- 
ganization in this State declared its position. It has 
peen a singularly inactive campaign sofar. Senator 
Hill has not even yet told the public whether he will 
support Bryan and Sewall or not. He was absent from 
the State Convention last week, altho he is probably 
rightly credited with having dictated its policy. Ex- 
Governor Flower, who has made no concealment of his 
opinion, was not in the Convention, neither was Col. 
John R. Fellows, one of Tammany’s representatives, 
who is anardent supporter of Palmer and Buckner, 
instead of Bryan and Sewall. The old-time leaders of 
the Democracy were not in evidence at Buffalo, and no 
great amount of enthusiasm was manifested by the Con- 
vention. While in its platform it ‘‘ unreservedly ”’ in- 
dorsed the Chicago platform and ‘“‘ cordially ” approved 
the Chicago ticket, and even went so far as to declare 
that ‘‘never in the history of the Democratic Party has 
a platform been written which embodied more com- 
pletely the interests of the whole people” as the nation- 
al platform of 1896, it proceeded to nominate for Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor men who are known as 
gold standard men. Mayor John Boyd Thacher, of 
Albany, who has long been ambitious of the honor, 
heads the ticket. He has published a letter stating 
that he has not changed an iotain his belief; but he 
recognizes the claims of party, and promises to vote for 
Bryan and Sewall. There is an utter absence of 
enthusiasm for the Bryan ticket in New York City. The 
streets are crowded with McKinley banners, but Bryan 
banners are few and far between. 





OnE result of the increased attention paid of late 
years to the army and navy is that it is less difficult to 
keep the ranks full, and full, too, of the best material. 
The army lacks less than 400 of its full quota of 25,000, 
and the same number is to be made upto secure to the 
navy its 12,000. The admiral in charge of the enlisted 
men in the navy states also that not since the early 
days of the navy has there been so large a percentage 
of the men American citizens, while the personnel is 
far higher than it has been, and the enlisting officers 
find it much easier to keep the lists full. When all the 
new ships are complete there will be needed 16,000 in- 
stead of 12,000. 





THE Czar landed at Leith on September 2tst, for his 
two weeks’ stay at Balmoral. During his visit at Co- 
penhagen the entire European press has been engaged 
in discussing his course at Vienna and Gérlitz, and his 
possible or probable attitude at Balmoral. His some- 
what curt response to the toast by Emperor Francis 
Joseph was followed by one almost equally so to Em- 
peror William, with the added fact that of the latter 
two versions are extant, according to one of which he 
distinctly referred to the attitude of his father, whose 
anti-German feeling was notorious. In general, how- 
ever, there seems to be a recognition of the peculiarly 
delicate position in which he is placed. He does not 
wish to disappoint France by too eordial treatment of 
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her enemies, nor, on the other hand, to run the risk of 
stirring antagonisms, when antagonism might easily 
mean war. His stay at Copenhagen has been very 
quiet, a purely family visit. There is, however, an im- 
pression that he has probably heard some wholesome 
truth astothe situation in Turkey from his Danish 
grandparent, as he may also from his wife’s grand- 
mother at Balmoral. How far he will profit is furnish- 
ing the European press with endless material for 
conjecture. Meanwhile, in some respects the air is 
clearing. It is becoming increasingly evident that 
England will not occupy Constantinople alone. If the 
other Powers will not go with her she will leave the 
Armenians and foreigners to their fate. On the other 
hand, German opinion, which has hitherto been very 
sluggish, seems to be rising and demanding some sort 
of definite policy on the part of the Government toward 
the Turkish question. The English fleet is at the Dar- 
danelles. An Italian fleet has been ordefed to the 
same place. The east Mediterranean French fleet has 
been strengthened, and there is special activity among 
the Russian warships in the Black Sea. In Constanti- 
nople there is quiet, but great anxiety, and the British 
residents have telegraphed to Lord Salisbury their 
fears of a new outbreak. Armenians are quietly but 
rapidly being transported from the capital, and it is 
generally believed are being as quietly and rapidly 
drowned in the Black Sea. The uneasiness among the 
army officers on account of the lack of pay seems on 
the increase, and there are reports of threatened mu- 
tiny even among the palace guards, who resent the 
appearance in the capital of the Kurdish Hamidieh 
cavalry. From the interior there has come as yet no 
special news, except of a massacre at Egin in the 
vicinity of Harpiit. 








PRIVATE letters from Constantinople give a vivid pic- 
ture of the massacre and of the reign of terror which 
has prevailed in that city. Previous disturbances were 
child’s play in comparison with this. The loss of life 
mounts up into the thousands, and the destruction and 
plundering of property were enormous. So far as life 
is concerned, foreigners escaped; but there was a large 
plundering of the property of foreigners, especially of 
British subjects. . Americans also did not escape, the 
home of the American Board’s lady missionaries in 
Haskeui having been completely looted. All day 
Thursday (July 26th) there was great anxiety in regard 
to the Bible House. The fighting went on all around, 
and the angry, ugly mob looted wherever opportunity 
offered. The street on which the Bible House stands 
was a most animated scene all through the day, and as 
the occupants watched the progress of events from the 
windows they did not feel reassured by the ugly 
glances cast by the howling mob. Before night a spe- 
cial guard was furnished, and measurable security felt. 
Friday everything seemed quiet, and it was hoped that 
all was over. But on Saturday fresh disturbances 
began in Galata, and August 31st the Accession day of 
the present Sultan there were very strong mutterings 
of more evil to come. But the opinion is generally held 
in the city that there can be no longer any positive 
sense of security either there or in the coantry until the 
whole question is settled. As usual under Turkish 
methods, the most criminal escape, and the punishment 
is inflicted upon the innocent. At the time of writing 
it was estimated that 4,000 Armenians had perished, of 
whom at least go per cent. were innocent of any crime 
against the Government. 





THE excitement over the arrest of Tynan and his ac- 
complices is somewhat diminishing, and there is aris- 
ing an impression that the whole dynamite scare had 
very little substantial basis. The arrested men appear 
to have been simply a set of braggarts whose chief abil- 
ity lay in exaggerated barroom talk. They are utterly 
disowned by the Irish leaders in this country as well 
asin England and Ireland, and there are suggestions 
that the whole affair was a scheme to arouse interest in 
Irish funds, which since the failure of the Dublin con- 
vention to secure harmony, have been in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether. As for any connection between 
Irish dynamiters and the Nihilist attacks on the Czar, 
it is derided on every hand, and Balmoral Castle will, 
in all probability, be as safe for the next two weeks as 
at any other time. 





SPAIN is having her hands full with her colonies. 
In addition to the war in Cubathere is considerable 
disturbance in Porto Rico, but more serious still is the 
revolt in the Philippine Islands. For years these have 
been a source of much revenue to the home Govern- 
ment and very little expense. The exports of tobacco 
and hemp, as well as of coffee, cotton, etc., have been 
very heavy, and the Government has been a curious 
mixture of Spanish despotism and local self-govern- 
ment. The original inhabitants have almost disap- 


peared; and the Malays, who have to a great degree 
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taken their place,are for the most part quiet, industrious, 
inoffensive people. Of late years numbers of Chinese 
have come in from Hongkong,and they and the Mestizoes 
(children of Chinese fathers and Malay mothers) form 
the most aggressive element. A number of these, it is 
supposed, in connection with filibusters from Hong- 
kong and secret societies in Japan, perhaps brought 
over from Formosa, have taken advantage of the small 
number of Spaniards and the weak garrison at Manila, 
have raised a revolt, and, so faras can be learned from 
the meager dispatches, have seriously endangered the 
Spanish rule. Troops have been sent from Barcelona, 
but it will be some time before they can reach their 
destination. Merchants have been warned against ship- 
ping goods tothe Philippines, and a British war ship re- 
mains at Manila to protect British subjects. 


THE annual report of the British Post Office furnishes 
some interesting items. During the twelve months 
ending March 31st last, there were delivered in the 
United Kingdom 1,834,200,000 letters, an average of 
nearly 47 per person; 314,500,000 postal cards; 672,300,- 
000 book packets, circulars and samples; 149,000,000 
newspapers and 60,527,000 parcels, making a total of 
about 3,030,527,000. The letters showed an increase of 
3-6 per cent., and other items a corresponding growth, 
with the exception of the newspapers, which de- 
creased 1.8 per cent., due, it is supposed, to the fact 
that the custom of delivering them by hand is increas- 
ing. The total income was $73,198,695, an increase of 
nearly $5,000,000 over the preceding year, showing a 
profit of $18,000,000, of which seven-ninths was from 
the telegraph department. The express delivery serv- 
ice has gained in popularity, showing an increase of 33 
percent. The savings bank business is flourishing. 
There were 6,453,597 accounts open on December 3Ist, 
and the amount due the depositors was $489,344,875, an 
increase of over $43,000,000 in one year. Property to 
the value of nearly $3,000,000 was found in letters 
opened in the return letter office; 31,879 letters and 
6,462 parcels were posted without any address at all, 
and even some registered letters were posted with the 
sender’s address instead of that of the intended receiv- 
er’s. The post-office staff numbers 140,806 persons, an 
increase over the preceding year of 2,068. Of the 
79,235 persons in the permanent establishment 11,857 
are women, and there are also 16,300 women on the 
auxiliary staff. The report speaks with pride of the 
high average standard of honesty of the employés and 
the smarter look of the men and boys. An experiment 
has been made withthe eight-hour day system in cer- 
tain places, and the report speaks very encouragingly 
of the better work provided in the shorter hours as well 
as marked improvement in the appearance and general 
behavior of the employés. 


THE proposed union of the Central American States 
received an impetus in the meeting last week of the 
Presidents of Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador at 
Ampala to ratify the treaty approved by their respective 
congresses three months ago, which would establish a 
single republic with one executive and represented by 
a single legation under the name of Republica Major 
Le Central America. Guatemala and Costa Rica have 
so far refused to enter the alliance, but they are ex- 
pected to yield. The rumors of trouble between 
Italy and Brazil over the Sao Paulo affair seem to have 
been much exaggerated. The whole trouble originated 
in the burning of the Italian colors by some Brazilian 
students just when the congress was about to approve 
the protocol drawn up by the Italian and Brazilian 
ministers in reference to the claims of the Italian citi- 
zens who suffered in the Brazilian revolution. Small 
riots followed and bitter feeling arose on both sides, so 
much so that the protocol was defeated in the third 
reading. No Italians were killed, however, and the 
students who burned the colors were put under arrest. 
The fact that Italy has sent a man of war and an envoy 
to Brazil is to be taken rather in connection with her 
desire to adjust her former claims, than to protect her 
citizens from further riots. 








THERE are reports from Rome, as yet, however, not 
fully confirmed, that a definite peace has been arranged 
between Italy and Abyssinia on the basis of the pay- 
ment by Italy of 2,000,000 francs for the expense con- 
nected with the support of the Italian prisoners of war, 
and the exact delimitation of the Italian frontiers. ——— 
For a time all France was very much excited over a re- 
port that Captain Dreyfus, who had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life for selling French military se- 
crets to Germany, had succeeded, by the aid of his wife, 
in escaping from the Isle du Grand Salut. The report 
was emphatically denied by the Governor of French 
Guiana, in whose jurisdiction the Fortress is; but the 
fact that the Governor has been dismissed indicates 
that there was some ground for the report, 
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Childhood of Man. 


WE needa new word. A child who has lost his 
father is called an orphan. We. have no word to de- 
scribe the father who has lost his child. Yet the 
sense of loss and of incompleteness is as real and often 
as intense in the one case as inthe other. Perhaps it 
is the oversight of this fact that makes so many fail 
to realize that they have a duty to God. We hear a 
great deal of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, as if man had duties only to his brother 
man. They seem to forget that by calling God their 
Father, they, in form at least, acknowledge them- 
selves his children, and thereby in reality imply that 
they have duties toward him. Such people when 
they hear Christians speak of God as their Father in 
a peculiar sense are apt to become indignant and 
claim that this is presumption. God is the all- 
Father, they say, and just as much theirs as the 
Christian's. Perhaps the best answer to this is one 
given this last summer by a New York pastor in the 
form of two counter questions. 

‘«Do you pray to your Father?” he asked one of 
these men. 

‘No, I cannot say that I do. It is long since I 
have been in the habit of prayer.” 

‘«Do you think of him as interested in your daily 
life, your business, your success or tailure ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t think I do.” 

‘«Do not misunderstand me, then, if I say that I 
should think you would be ashamed to claim as your 
Father one with whom you hold no communion at 
all, whom you never consult, from whom you are 
content simply to receive.”’ 

He might have said more. No one has the right 
to claim relationship who does not acknowledge the 
duties involved in the relationship. God's father- 
hood is not and cannot be complete without man’s 
childhood. A glimpse of God’s view of the relation- 
ship is found in the parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in Paul's expression, ‘‘ He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all.’’ We need to 
dwell upon the full meaning of the word ‘‘ spared,” 
with all that it implies of self-sacrifice, if we would 
gain an idea of what fatherhood means to God. We 
might then gain a new conception of what childhood 
means for man. 

Childhood means obedience. God, our Father, 
has uttered certain commands, as he has a perfect 
right todo. If we recognize his Fatherhood we are 
bound to obey his commands; we must observe his 
law. Our own preferences, our own judgments have 
no standing whatever if they come in conflict with 
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his expressed will. Childhood means trust. Trust 
includes faith, confidence and the resulting courage, 
patience, perseverance. God, as our Father, has 
placed us here and given the assurance that he desires 
the best possible life for each one of us. All he asks 
is that we obey him and then trust him. If we dis- 
obey and take the conduct of our life into our own 
hands, then we refuse to recognize his Fatherhood 
and cannot blame him if life does not turn out as he 
planned it for us. If we obey him, then we may be 
confident that he will care for us. ‘‘He knoweth 
our frame and remembereth that we are dust”; there- 
fore, ‘‘like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” In this caring he 
may use discipline, even chastisement; for ‘‘ What 
son is he whom his father chasteneth not ?’’; but his 
love may be relied upon to guide his power, and he 
will cause ‘‘all things to work together for good” to 
us. 

Those Who claim the Fatherhood of God, but fail, 
or refuse to recognize their own childhood, miss the 
grandest conception of human life. They even miss 
the best of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man,’’ because they 
miss the divine in man. They miss, too, the most 
beautiful conception of God, earnestly, lovingly 
watching over his children, even those who forget 
him. If he gives a peculiar blessing to those who 
as children obey and trust him, it is from no partial- 
ity. but simply because their love meets his, completes 
it, and the united love makes the perfect ideal of the 
one family in him. 


The Pope’s Reply to Gladstone. 


IT is too soon for us, on this side of the Atlantic, 
to have received the text of the Pope’s decision as to 
the claims of the Church of England to valid orders; 
but we have the substance of them. He has published 
to the world his conclusion that their orders are not 

“merely irregular, but that they are invaild. They 
have not descended, in unbroken line, from Peter. 

Toa great party in the Anglican Church this is a 
momentous decision. It dashes all their hopes. Lord 
Halifax ard his society have deluded themselves and 
the English Church with the hope that the Pope 
would allow them a place to stand, if not within the 
Holy Place, at least in the inner court; but he has 
remanded them to the Court of the Gentiles. They 
may stand afar off and admire, but they cannot enter 
in. ‘* Procul, procul!’’ is his reply to their profane 
approach. The French abbé who gave them hope has 
deceived them. They knew that the Pope himself 
warmly desired the unity of the Church; and he had 
even written encyclicals on the subject, and had made 
a special address to the English people. Lord Hali- 
fax had secured the help of the greatest of living 
Englishmen, and Mr. Gladstone had written a long 
and able paper which was nothing less than an appeal 
to the Pope to recognize the validity of the Anglican 
orders, or, if he could not do that, at least to with- 
hold his decision, and not make the breach wider. A 
commission of learned doctors had been appointed by 
the Pope to study the subject historically; and it was 
whispered that their decision against the validity had 
been a disappointment to His Holiness, and his si- 
lence, at least, was anticipated or hoped. But he has 
listened to no supplications. The decision was made, 
and he accepted it and has published it. The die is 
cast, the Rubicon crossed, the case lost. Hereafter 
the Church of England is, from the standpoint of 
Rome, no Church at all—no better than the Church 
of Luther, or the Church of Calvin, or the Church of 
Wesley. 

What the effect of this declaration will be in Eng- 
land and America it is difficult to forecast. From 
the discussions on the subject in the Anglican papers 
one would think it was regarded asa matter of the 
greatest importance. So it is to those who believe 
that the existence of a valid Church depends on the 
unbroken transmission of orders; and those who so 
believe appear to have been growing more numerous. 
To such the decision of competent canonists, whose 
authority they so much respect, and whose possible 
decision against them they had contemplated with 
alarm, must be a very serious thing. The Pope tells 
them that it is finally settled that the only way in 
which they can make their orders regular is by re- 
turning tothe Mother Church. Some of them may 
do it; in consistency they would have to. There 
may be from among the extreme Ritualists a seces- 
sion to Rome, somewhat like that of the time of 
Newman and Manning. But they are not likely to 
carry congregations with them, They may be notable 
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men, of the type of Lord Halifax and Archdeacon 
Denison, but comparatively few in number. 

On the other side, this decision will arouse a new 
feeling of resentment against the claims of Rome. 
Many who have been willing toclaim the coveted tact- 
ual succession, now that it is denied to them willsay, 
Well, what does it amount to, afterall? Ifwedonot 
have it, if there was a break in Archbishop Parker's 
time, what are we the worse for it? The great Broad 
Church party, and equally the Low Church party, 
which is not defunct, will be strengthened in their in- 
difference to the whole contention on which High 
Churchism rests, and toward the exaggeration of 
whose importance its party has been unfortunately 
leading the Church. We shall be surprised if the 
London Guardian does not give a good deal more 
space to resentment against Rome, and a good deal 
less space to the dead history of the passage of 
clerical and episcopal orders through valid ordinations 
and consecrations from the Church of Rome to the 
Church of England. This encyclical will weaken the 
Romanizing party in the English Church. 

But after all, what is the importance of this whole 
matter? Is it credible that God cares for the main- 
tenance of the unbroken etiquet of showy functions ? 
Is the world’s salvation to depend on whether Parker's 
function hitched on to a function before and after 
it? Are the Anglican Church and our American 
Protestant Episcopal Church saved by Parker? Most 
true it is that ‘‘on this rock,” and on Peter, does 
Christ build hisChurch. But we are Peter’s success- 
ors, every one of us who has received Peter’s spirit, 
and who is like him a missionary, onesent by Christ's 
Spirit. On Peter was the Church built, and on John 
and James and Paul; and on us to-day is the Church 
built, on Richard and Edwin and Henry and William; 
on Sarah Smiley and Frances E. Willard and Maud 
Ballington Booth; on the good men and women who 
succeed Peter and Paul, whether hands have touched 
them which had received grace through other hands 
in successive iteration or not.. It is a low, unspiritual 
irreligious view of Christianity and the Church which 
concerns itself about the validity of orders. We ex- 
pect the Roman Catholic Church to do this, for it is 
an essentially Judaic Church. To make the ritual of 
the Church essential, its organization, its formalism, 
its priesthood, their orders and ordinations, is Juda- 
istic. This is precisely what St. Paul was fighting all 
his life. We need to remember that the kingdom of 
God, the Church of God, is not meat or drink, or 
Sabbaths or new moons, or sacrifices or fasts, or bap- 
tism or masses, or ordinations or consecrations, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
We may and must use these or other ordinances for 
the passing convenience of the Church, but they are 
only her trivial furniture. Nothing is essential but 
what is spirit and life; and so we smile at the conster- 
nation of Lord Halifax and Archdeacon Denison, 
and are amused at the anxiety of Mr. Gladstone. We 
are sorry for the Pope's decision, not because it mat- 
ters whether the Anglican Church has unbroken 
succession or not, but only because his decision will 
not conduce to fellowship and unity. 





Party Ties and the National Honor. 


Ir there have been many grand instances in the 
present campaign of the recognition of claims of coun- 
try as above those of party, there are some of the 
opposite character. Men like Professor Phelps, ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, ex-Governor Waller and ex-Postmas- 
ter-General Dickinson have declared that they will 
not follow their party to dishonor. They have repu- 
diated the Chicago platform and ticket and pledged 
themselves to do all they can to defeat it. The ques- 
tion with them and with thousands of others is one of 
loyalty to party or disloyalty to country, of surrender 
to theirconvictions or surrender of their convictions, 
and they could not and would not hesitate to save 
their consciences. 

But it has been widely different with men like Sen- 
ator Hill and John Boyd Thacher. Senator Hill 
went to the Chicago Convention as the leader of a 
delegation instructed by the New York Democratic 
State Convention for the gold standard and against 
the free coinage of silver. The platform declared that 
free coinage ‘‘should be resisted with the fervor of 
both partisanship and patriotism,’’ threatening ‘‘as 
it does untold evils to our nation’s commerce and in- 
dustry.” With all his great influence Senator Hill 
opposed the course of the Chicago Convention, and 
in his speech he declared, ‘‘ 1 ama Democrat, but not 
a revolutionist,’’ and after he recognized the cause as 
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being lost he retired from the convention. So far his 
course had been brave and manly and admirable. If, 
after the work of the convention was finished, he had 
declared that his loyalty to his convictions would not 
allow him to acquiesce in the revolutionary course of 
his party, he would have made himself the leader of a 
vast body of dissentients and given the movement 
which resulted in the nomination of Palmer and 
Buckner a tremendous impulse. It would have been 
grand statesmanship, and Senator Hill would have 
commanded the respect and admiration of the whole 
country. 

But he evidently had not the courage to break 
with the regular organization of his party. He has 
preserved an unbroken silence, and even yet has not 
intimated what course he proposes to adopt; but 
there are good reasons for believing that the action 
of the recent State Convention was in accordance 
with his wishes. It has attempted a grand straddle 
by declaring that it ‘‘ unreservedly indorses the Chi- 
cago platform,” and by nominating a man for Gov- 
ernor who has adhered and still adheres to the gold 
standard. 

Undoubtedly Senator Hill means to support the 
Chicago ticket and platform. He cannot support 
the one without indorsing the other. Wedo not 
suppose that his convictions have been changed; 
but party expediency is evidently more to him than 
all other considerations. In view of the wide de- 
parture of the Chicago Convention from Democratic 
precedent and principle, it is, a serious question 
whether Senator Hill can still truthfully say «‘I ama 
Democrat.” And if he can say this much with pro- 
priety he certainly cannot add, as a supporter of 
Bryan and Sewell, ‘‘I am not a_ revolutionist.’’ 
What he recognized asa revolutionary proposal was 
adopted by the Chicago Convention, and he cannot 
now adhere to it without putting himself in the rdéle 
of a revolutionist. 

Mayor Thacher is governed by the same principle, 
or perhaps we should say lack of principle. What he 
was at the time the June convention declared so 
strongly against free silver coinage he is still. He 
believes in the gold standard, he says, and not in 
free silver; but because his party has declared for 
free silver he must bow to the will of the party. He 
dreads the effect of a contrary course on the party. 
Parties, he says, are made with difficulty but easily 
destroyed. He will not take any attitude that prom- 
ises injury to his party. Hehas convictions that free 
silver would be disastrous to the nation; but, logic- 
ally, he would rather that disaster should come to 
the country than to the party. This is placing party 
above country, and those who take this position 
present a pitiable spectacle of moral cowardice and 
partisan courage. He recognizes the vita] importance 
of the issue, for he says: ‘‘ The commercial honor of 
this nation is pledged to the world’’; and insisting 
that he has ‘‘not changed an iota” in his belief 
nor ‘‘ deviated a step in’’ his course, he takes the 
nomination for Governor ona platform which pro- 
poses to sell out the commercial honor of the nation, 
and pledges his vote to Bryan and Sewall. 

This is rank disloyalty, and is worthy only of the 
contempt of right-minded men. 


A Mild Heresy Case. 


WE publish in another column the story of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s removal from the faculty of the Bap- 
tist theological seminary connected with Colgate 
University. It is a mild case of heresy, charged 
against a young scholar of the Old Testament. The 
trouble is so uniformly with Old Testament students 
that it almost seems as if it were a dangerous thing 
to study the Old Testament. Heresy seems to lurk 
n Hebrew. 

Professor Schmidt does not seem to be a belliger- 
ént man. He does not sniff and “snort,” nor charge 
his enemies, like Eichhorn and Briggs, with snorting. 
Indeed, his language is temperate and curteous. He 
accuses no opponent of ignorance or bigotry. He 
simply exercises his scholar’s right of investigation, 
and his conclusions are not so extreme as to pass the 
bounds of evangelical faith. We publish in full his 
theological statement, evidently a perfectly frank one, 
and our readers can judge for themselves. He ac- 
cepts unreservedly the Scripture canon, and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, altho he does not 
teach, any more than did Professor Park, that 
inspiration precludes the mistakes of the age in sci- 
ence and history, or that there was no progress, 
under divine enlightenment, from an imperfect to 
higher apprehension of moral and religious truth and 
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duty. He accepts the miracles and the divinity of 
Christ, and his resurrection, altho he thinks the Bible 
teaches that he rose with a spiritual body. He holds 
the distinctively Baptist views, altho he also holds 
that the Lord’s Supper is free to all who love our 
Lord, whether properly baptized or not. In short, he 
holds substantially, we suppose, not to go outside 
the Baptist body, with President Harper, of Chicago 
University, and his removal was meant to bea rebuke 
to Professor Harper’s style of theology, and ought 
logically to be followed by an attempt to remove Pres- 
ident Harper from his position. But Professor 
Schmidt was a younger man, less strongly intrenched 
and more easily displaced. 

The difference in the procedure in the cases of Pro- 
fessor Schmidt and Professor Briggs is striking. In 
the latter case there was ecclesiastical action, very 
carefully carried on by regular charges and trial, end- 
ing in Professor Briggs’s suspension from the ministry 
and the withdrawal of Union Seminary, which upheld 
him, from connection with the Presbyterian Church. 
In the former case there was no trial, no formal pres- 
entation of charges, no evidence sought and no de- 
fense. The action was summary and hasty, and ap- 
pears, in taking advantage of the absence of two 
members of the committee presumably his friends, to 
suggest something more than careless haste. 

The great and important question is whether 
there should be room in the Baptist and other 
Churches for those who hold the conclusions 
about the Old Testament and its literary history, 
which are held and taught by the great majority of 


‘those who have devoted their lives to this study. 


The question ought to answer itself in the affirma- 
tive; but the authorities of Colgate University 
have answered it in the negative. It is not a question 
of Christian faith, or of Christian life, but of the 
comprehensiveness of the Baptist fellowship of 
churches. We think that Dr. Loyd will find it hard to 
convince the Baptist churches that his Baptist Board 
of Education has acted right in seeking and secur- 
ing the removal of Professor Schmidt. We venture 
to prophesy that one result will be a wide discussion 
among Baptists of the meaning of their boasted free- 
dom in the study and interpretation of the Bible; 
and that another will be the tendency of bright and 
candid young men to seek such untrammeled teach- 
ing as they will find in the seminary connected with 
Chicago University. 


The Higher Education of the Negro. 


THE discussion of the question of the higher edu- 
cation of the Negro which occurred at one session of 
the Social Science Association in Saratoga, concern- 
ing which Dr. Wayland spoke in the last issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, is perhaps an indication of the interest 
which intelligent people take in this important mat- 
ter. We think it important that there should be kept 
steadily in view the real point at issue. We think 
that all intelligent people are substantially agreed as 
to the desirability of some form of industrial training 
for as large a body of the common people among the 
Negroes as possible. They need to be taught how to 
work in the most effective way so as to secure the 
greatest results with the least expenditure of time 
and toil, and so as to be able to compete with white 
men in any field of industrial endeavor. How far the 
trades, blacksmithing, carpentering, shoemaking, 
tailoring, wagon making, etc., can be taught in 
schools is an open question. But we think it is not 
an open question as to whether industrial training 
may not be so conducted as to develop a class of men 
and women competent to avail themselves of ma- 
chinery and of modern methods of farming and man- 
ufacturing. Undoubtedly much can be done at 
Hampton, Tuskegee and other educational centers 
to quicken the intellectual life among the Negroes, to 
stir their ambition, to acquaint them with better 
ways of doing than those hitherto in operation, and 
to put them in the way of becoming more skilful 
and successful farmers, housekeepers, carpenters, etc. 
Something can be done toward modifying the ruinous 
system of mortgaging crops, huddling together in 
one-room cabins, and to remedy the degradation in 
which so many of these people live. Everybody re- 
joices in any work of that kind. 

It will also be readily conceded that where there is 
a sufficient basis of intelligence and culture, industrial 
training has an intellectual side, and may result in 
what might be termed by way of accommodation 


‘higher education; but the tendency of so-called in- 


dustrial training is steadily and strongly toward 
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mechanical expertness, without necessarily develop- 
ing any considerable thought-power or any special 
preparation for work outside of the limits of the trade 
that is learned. It may produce farmers, house- 
keepers and mechanics; but it does not furnish men 
and women with breadth of culture, preparation for 
professional life and fitness for leadership. 

The great masses of the colored children in the 
South are taught in very inferior common schools, by 
colored teachers with a very low grade of prepara- 
tion. The kind of education required to fit these 
teachers for their all-important work differs little, if 
in any way, from that which is requisite to prepare 
teachers for their work in white schools in the North. 
Knowledge, power and character are essential to 
success North or South, and the work that is done 
in Negro schools established in the South by North- 
ern benevolence in the preparation of a large body of 
well-trained school-teachers is necessarily controlled 
and conditioned by the end in view, to provide school- 
teachers and not farmers or mechanics. 

The Negroes are pre-eminently a religious people, 
and probably a larger percentage of them are mem- 
bers of Christian churches than can be found among 
any other distinct class of American people. There 
is need among them of tens of thousands of pastors, 
men capable of instructing and wisely guiding their 
flocks. In many of the cities of the South are found 
churches numbering one and two thousand members, 
who require of their pastors large administrative abil- 
ity, no small degree of learning, and who make in- 
creasing demands upon them for intelligence in their 
preaching. Who shall provide these preachers? By 
what process of training shall they be prepared for 
their work? They certainly do not require a knowl- 
edge of blacksmithing, of carpentering or of farming, 
but a knowledge of language, history, rhetoric, logic, 
theology and other branches of learning the same as 
those which have proven so useful among white pas- 
tors of white churches. It seems to us that any sys- 
tem of education for the Negroes which fails to take 
into consideration the wants of this large body of 
pastors is radically defective, and we do not believe 
that any system of industrial training will compass 
the end of furnishing competent pastors. 

Aside from teachers and pastors there is a growing 
demand among the Negroes of the South for editors, 
physicians, lawyers, and for men competent for wise 
political and other leadership. However valuable 
industrial training may be for developing captains of 
industry, it is defective as an agency for developing 
men competent for leadership in realms which call 
for varied knowledge, broad mental training, high 
moral character. We see no reason why the experi- 
ence of the white men in this country for the past 
two centuries in developing that magnificent body of 
American statesmen, scholars and professional men 
who have done so much for our civilization, should 
not suggest to us that similar methods and agencies 
faithfully employed will develop similar results among 
the colored people. 

It should be borne in mind in this entire discussion 
that so far as the North is concerned, and par-:icular- 
ly so far as the Christian people in the North are con- 
cerned, the critical point in the entire. matter is 
whether the Negro schools, now carried on in the 
South by the Northern Churches, shall lower their 
grade and become mere trades’ schools and content 
themselves with giving an industrial education which 
looks almost entirely to the material welfare of the 
Negroes, or whether they shall continue to be what 
they have been in the past, institutions of learning 
which have encouraged the Negroes to aspire after the 
highest and the best forms of culture, which have 
recognized the Negro’s manhood and appeal to his 
highest ambition, and have sought to fit him for leader- 
ship and for competition with the white man, on his 
own chosen field, and with his own weapons. We 
still believe that the great mission of these institu- 
tions is that of offering to the few among the Negroes 
competent and eager to avail themselves of it, the op- 
portunity of obtaining that higher culture which, as 
things now are, they cannot get in any other schools 
in the South, and only in rare instances in the North. 
It is not a question of industrial education or higher 
education, but of industrial education, plus higher 
education. Let us have both. 


One who reads the Baptist papers in this country, 
both North and South, will discover that it is thunder- 
ing all around the sky, but that the bolts all seem shot 
at one man, Dr. Eaton, editor of the Louisville Western 
Recorder. Itis he that is held chiefly responsible for 


the attacks on Dr. Whitsitt, dnd his paper has led the 
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war against him. In Louisville, where the seminary is 
located in which Dr. Whitsitt is a professor, the lead- 
ing Baptists are very indignant, and resolutions have 
been passed strongly condemning the course of Zhe 
Western Recorder for demanding the removal of Dr. 
Whitsitt from the seminary. Even the peaceable Re- 
ligious Herald, of Richmond, hascome out very frankly, 
dropping all its humor and talking very plainly in de- 
fense of the rights of free investigation among Bap- 
tists. One will not understand this unless he perceives 
that this is probably the final effort of Landmarkism in 
the South to control the denomination. Landmarkism 
will have nothing to do with non-Baptists. It claims 
an unbroken descent of immersion by immersed offi- 
ciants from the times of the Apostles. To Landmarkers 
the idea that immersion revived in England in 1641 is 
something which cannot be discussed from the histor- 
ical standpoint, because its admission would overthrow 
their platform. We are very glad to see that there is 
in the South as well as in the North so general a pro- 
test against the narrowing and schismatic policy ini- 
tiated by Dr. Eaton. 


WE have been asked several times whether we were 
right in saying, some weeks ago, that the Catholic 
bishops of Montreal, Quebec and Ottawa, in their 
much discussed mandement, really directed Catholic 
electors to vote for Conservative candidates in the late 
election. Zhe Sacred Heart Review renews the inquiry, 
saying: 

“But the mandement in question gave no such instruc- 
tion. On the contrary, it expressly disclaimed any desire 
or intention to do so.”’ 

We find in the document in question these sentences: 

‘‘ As far as we are concerned, and in the presence of the 
electoral battle now going on, we consider we have an im- 
perious duty to perform. That duty is to indicate to the 
faithful submitted to our jurisdiction, and whose con- 
sciences we are bound to direct, the only line of conduct to 
follow in the present election." 

That shows the purpose of the mandement to instruct 
Catholics how to vote. 

‘Therefore, all Catholics should only vote for candidates 
who will formally and solemnly engage themselves to vote 
in favor of the legislation giving to the Catholics of Mani- 
toba the school laws which were recognized [?] to them by 
the Privy Council of England. This grave duty imposes it- 
self on all good Catholics, and you would not be justifiable, 
neither before your spiritual guides nor before God himself 
to set aside tnis obligation.” 

It is true that the Conservative Party is not named; it 
was not necessary to name it. Every elector knew 
which party stood for ‘‘ the legislation’’ referred to and 
which did not. That was the issue of the campaign. 
If the bishops of this country should issue a mandement 
declaring free silver coinagethe cause of the Church, 
and directing Catholics electors to support it, no one 
would hesitate to say that it was a pronouncement for the 
Chicago platform and ticket. We find no word in the 
mandement to justify the Review's second sentence. 
How did the Canadian bishops themselves interpret the 
mandement ? Archbishop Bégin, of Quebec, one of the 
signers, openly condemned a statement of Mr. Laurier, 
the Liberal leader, and declared that no Catholic could, 


‘without committing grievous sin,’’ vote for him, ‘‘ nor 
for his partisans who support him in such an error, so 
long as they have not publicly repudiated this erroneous 
doctrine, and taken the solemn pledge of voting for a 
remedial law accepted by the bishops.’’ Bishop Came- 
ron, of Antigonish, not one of the signers, inaletter to 
his clergy, said: 

‘*To vote for a Liberal in the present crisis is, in reality, 
to vote against the justice which must be rendered to the 
Manitoba minority. Theleader of the Conservative Party 
being the only one who has pledged himself to render jus- 
tice, every elector who by his vote diminishes his effective 
majority will thereby decrease his chances of being capable 
of submitting to, and having adopted by, Parliament the 
measure in question.”’ 

There is abundance of evidence to show that the Con- 
servative cause was made the cause of the Church. 


A CoRRESPONDENT asks us the following question: 

The Republican position thirty-six years ago is well 
known. Was it ¢en a question of honesty to slave owners 
or of righteousness between slave and owner? Why should 
we place the ‘‘ honesty" of our present dollar, before and 
above the question of righteousness between man and 
man? 
We understand that when we plead for the maintenance 
of our present honest dollar we plead also for ‘‘ right- 
eousness between man and man.”’ Our correspondent 
believes that capitalists and monopolists are oppressors 
of the ‘‘ poor and unfortunate,”’ that the gold standard 
is the chief instrument of oppression; and that by the 
appreciation of gold and the depreciation of prices one 
class has been robbed for the benefit of the other. We 
cannot see how this can be so; for the depreciation in 
prices has been general. Investments have produced 
less, capital has commanded a lower rate of interest, 
railroad and other bonds and stocks have paid less, and 
people who could live comfortably twenty years ago on 
an invested capital of $50,000 find now that twice that 
amount is needed to maintain the income at the old fig- 
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ures. Asa matter of fact labor has suffered less than 
capital; it has not been so generally and heavily cut 
down. What is proposed is revolutionary, and we 
do not believe it would benefit laborers and debtors. 
You cannot pull the house down without involving 
everybody inthe ruin. An ‘‘honest’’ dollar can do no- 
body any harm; a dishonest dollar cannot do honest 
men any good. A dishonest dollar cannot restore 
righteousness between man and man; nor can an hon- 
est dollar work unrighteousness between man and man. 


Wuat will thorough-going partisans not do for the 
sake of party? On June 24th the New York Democratic 
State Convention declared against free silver coinage as 
against the *‘ financial dignity of the State of New York 
and the United States,” as threatening ‘‘ untold evils to 
our nation’s commerce and industry,’’ as promising 
‘‘ disaster to our finances,’’ as an attack upon ‘‘our 
national credit,’? and as opposed to the ‘‘ redemption 
of our public pledges.’’ It proposed that free coinage 
should be ‘‘resisted with the fervor of both partisan- 
ship and patriotism.’’ This utterance undoubtedly 
represented the convictions of the Democratic Party in 
New York, and nothing has occurred since to change 
those convictions. But the National Democratic con- 
vention two or three weeks later pronounced for free 
silver coinage, and the State Convention at Buffalo last 
week fell into line. It ‘‘ unreservedly” indorsed the 
Chicago platform and ‘‘cordially”’ approved the Chica- 
go ticket and declared that it was one of the best plat- 
forms that had ever been produced. This is a somer- 
sault indeed. It reminds us of the address of the ac- 
commodating candidate who concluded thus: ‘‘ Feller- 
citizens, them’s my sentiments. If they are not liked 
they can be changed.”’ 


A REALLY great event, one of historical importance, 
has occurred during the week, being the capture of 
Dongola by the Anglo-Egyptian army, now engaged, 
we may hope, in the reconquest of the Siidan. No 
sooner had the rains of Central Africa raised the Nile, 
and the repairing of the railroad caused by fierce storm 
been accomplished, than General Kitchener pushed his 
gunboats forward from Kosheh, drove the Dervishes 
out of Hafir, and hurried his fleet to Dongola before the 
Dervishes had time to retreat to that city. The capture 
of Dongola accomplishes all that was ostensibly an- 
nounced as the object of the expedition, but nobody be- 
lieved that anything less than the entire reconquest of 
the Sidan and the occupation of Khartim and the over- 
powering of the Mahdi was intended by the British 
Office in authorizing the advance. The inhabitants of 
the Sfidan are tired of the rule of the Dervishes, and, 
by all accounts, are gladly welcoming the success of 
the English forces. They have been harried and mur- 
dered, and are eager for a more peaceful gule. Eng- 
land will be disappointed and the world will be disap- 
pointed if General Kitchener is not allowed to proceed, 
as he can now do without opposition, the rest of the 
way. The route is now open by the Nile, and the 
Indian forces can join them at Berber, coming from 
Suakim on the Red Sea coast. We may expect the cam- 
paign to be accomplished before the end of the fighting 
season, and when it is accomplished it will give England 
the complete control of the great Nile Valley from Alex- 
andria as far as the Victoria Nyanza, where its terri- 
tories will meet those of the German colonies and the 
Congo Free State. All this means a great deal for the 
civilization of Africa, and it practically accomplishes 
the annihilation of the last strong Mohammedan power 
in Africa. 





...It is an extraordinary fact that on Monday of 
last week 12,784 children were denied admission to the 
public schools in this city for lack of accommodations. 
The school buildings were crowded, and the only way 
in which any relief has since been secured has been 
by teaching them in relays, giving the little children 
but a half-day’s schooling. At the Girls’ Normal Col- 
lege there were two hundred more applications than 
could be received of girls that had graduated and had 
a claim for the privileges of the Normal College. All 
this is utterly disgraceful to the authorities of the city. 
We are very glad to say that under our new adminis- 
tration this evil, which is of long standing, is likely to 
be corrected, and that new schoolhouses will be erected, 
and perhaps ina year ortwo there will be no such 
wrong done to our youth. People here pay taxes 
enough, and they have the right to claim not a half 
schooling but a whole schooling for their little ones. 


....An extraordinary practice of the Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention is that of 
soliciting and sending to their missionaries on the 
frontier boxes of clothing and other supplies which 
have a money value placed upon them and are entered 
in theircolumn of cash receipts, thus largely swelling 
the total contributions for missions, and which are then 
charged as apart of the salary paid to missionaries. 
This will be verified by referring to the treasurer’s pub- 
lished statements of receipts and expenditures made 
month by month in their Missionary Journal. If there 


be any other home missionary organization in the country 
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which practices this method of paying salaries partly in 
old clothes, we should like to know it. It savors too 
much of the method forbidden by our Legislatures, 
which has sometimes been practiced by manufacturers, 
of paying their workmen in store orders. 


.... The ordination of Commander Ballington Booth 
marks another point of difference between the Salva- 
tion Army and the American Volunteers. The Army 
has neither of the sacraments, nor has it ordination. 
It is a movement separate from the Churches. The 
Volunteers are, it appears, to be brought into closer 
relations with the Churches; at least, this is Mr. Booth’s 
avowed purpose in seeking ordination. The service 
which was performed by Bishop Fallows and several 
other ministers—Methodist, Baptist, etc.—does not 
make Mr. Booth, as we understand it, a minister of the 
Reformed Episcopal or any other Church. He has at- 
tached himself tono particular denomination, but is an- 
nounced as a ‘‘ presbyter of the Evangelical Churches.”’ 
This is something new ecclesiastically. Hitherto an 
evangelical minister has been a minister in, and re- 
sponsible to, some particular Church. 


....The Canadian Labor Congress, held at Quebee 
last week, would have nothing to do with the Socialists. 
But it was a curious action whieh it took when it 

‘ placed itself on record as opposed to the movement to 
introduce manual training in the public school system 
of Canada.”” What does that mean? Are they unwill- 
ing to have their own boys learn the elements of car- 
pentry or blacksmithing, or their girls how to sew? 
Are they afraid that the next generation will learn how 
to be self-supporting? Dothey want to be compelled 
to support an army of incompetent idlers? 


....An Ohio correspondent sends us this: 


There are a number of ‘sand lot’’ orators who spend 
their time haranguing the idlers around the public square 
in Cleveland upon free silver and the plutocrats. Yester- 
day the following took place: 

Orator: ‘‘How many are going to vote for Bryan?” 

Quite a show of hands. 

Orator: ‘‘ How many are going to vote for McKinley ?”’ 

Two hands. 

Orator: ‘‘ Where are the men who are going to vote for 
McKinley ?” 

‘** Bootblack in crowd: ‘‘ They are workin’.”’ 


...-An effort has been made to show thut as acertain 
type of European Socialism is atheistic, Populism, be- 
cause it urges some of the same measures, has a tend- 
ency in the same direction. We see not a particle of 
real evidence in support of this position. We are told 
that both Socialists and Populists are in favor of the 
referendum and of a graduated income tax. True; but 
the referendum and the income tax are not atheistic. 
The latter is unconstitutional, and therefore politically 
unorthodox; but how it can be called theologically un- 
orthodox passes our comprehension. Populism has 
enough sins of its own to answer for; we do not believe 
that atheism is one of them. 


....The quarrel between Free Silver men over the 
second place on their ticket has received a new impulse 
inthe crushing defeat of the Maine election. The Pop- 
ulist candidate for Governor in that State is quoted as 
saying that the ‘‘nomination of Arthur Sewall was 
either a colossal blunder or a dark-eyedcrime.’’ The 
publication of copies of his business contrdcts showing 
that Mr. Sewall invariably stipulates for payment in 
gold will probably convince the Populists that his 
nomination was ‘‘a dark-eyed crime.” 


....We congratulate the people of the tenth Massa- 
chusetts district that they may possibly be represented 
in the next Congress by the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
editor of Zhe Christian Register. Mr. Barrows is an 
effective writer and speaker, and a man of the highest 
character, and a classical scholar who will find few 
equals in the halls of Congress. His wife is as well 
known as he to all those who attend the conferences de- 
voted to the interests of the suffering public. She is 
Secretary of the National Conference of Charities. 


....There could be no better illustration of the fatal 
facility for blundering on the part of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment than an order issued the latter part of August 
to all the railway companies in the Empire to substitute 
Ottoman subjects for all the foreigners in their service, 
except those who have technical knowledge. As almost 
allthe companies are foreign, it was natural for them 
to refuse; and they threatened, in case the order was 
persisted in, to stop all the trains. 


....The chief public institution of Baltimore is the 
Pratt Free Library; and Enoch Pratt, who was born in 
Middleborough, Mass., eighty-eight years ago, and 
who died last week, created it by the gift of more than 
a million dollars. No man was more honored in Balti- 
more, which he has made his home since he came to 
the city, in 1831, with a capital of one hundred and fifty 
dollars. The multitudes of men who have his spirit 
are the great honor of our country. 


....It is now the Rev. Ballington Booth. As a mat- 
ter of course, it should soon be the the Rev. Maud 
Ballington Booth. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Dismissal ol Professor Schmidt. 


THE correspondence resulting in the dismission of 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt from the Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Colgate Uuiversity, at Hamilton, N. 
Y., has just been given to the public. 

Professor Schmidt was a graduate of Hamilton Sem- 
inary, in 1887, and had previously studied at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. The next year he was called to 
Hamilton as associate professor of Semitic languages. 
In 1890 he spent the year at Berlin, studying Assyrian, 
Arabic and Ethiopic, and on his return was made full 
professor. His chair was endowed bya part of James 
B. Colgate’s gift of a million dollars. The terms of 
that gift indicated his desire to found ‘‘a University 
where the ruling purpose is to discover and teach truth, 
in order that it may be fearlessly, yet reverently, fol- 
lowed wherever it may lead,” and where the attention 
of the students should ‘‘ be called to the teachings of 
our Savior as recorded in the Gospels, as distinguished 
from the interpretation of these teachings by men, as 
embodied in creeds, catechisms, articles of faith and 
denominational dogmas.’’ Soon after Professor 
Schmidt’s appointment, it began to be whispered that 
he was not as orthodox as he should be, and at one 
commencement a committee was appointed by the Bap- 
tist Education Society to look into the matter. They 
met the professor and were satisfied for the time. 

The Seminary was founded by the Education Society, 
which, under the new University management, still 
holds a certain control. Dr. Loyd, Secretary of the 
Board of Education, took the leadin further agitation 
for his removal, and had the support, it is said, of two 
of the professors in the Seminary. A year ago last 
May certain accusations against Professor Schmidt 
came to the Education Society, and were sent by its Sec- 
retary to him for answer. The following was his reply: 

PROFESSOR SCHMIDT’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. ; 


“ Dear Sir: lamin receipt of your communication, and 
use my first opportunity to comply with your request for a 
prompt answer. Let me thank you for the curtesy of sub- 
mitting to me the statements made concerning my beliefs 
before placing them in the hands of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Board, all the more as they greatly misrep- 
resent my actual positions. ‘I quote the charges verbatim 
from your letter, and append to each a brief reply. 

‘1, You do not accept the Scripture canon as generally 
accepted by the Baptist denomination.’ 

“This statement is not true. I accept the Scripture 
canon as generally accepted by the Baptist denomination. 
I believe that this canon has been formed through a his- 
toric process by synagog and Church, under the guiding 
hand of God; that no individual or ecclesiastical body is 
called by God either to throw out of the canon any book 
therein contained, or to add thereto any writing not histor- 
ically incorporated in it, and that in God’s providence these 
canonical writings have been produced, selected and pre- 
served for the Church, to be a means of grace conducive to 
a saving faith in Christ and nourishing the spiritual life. 

““*2, You do not admit the inspiration of the writers of 
the Sctiptures.’ 

‘This statement is not true. I not only admit, but gladly 
and gratefully recognize the inspiration of the writers of 
the Scriptures. I believe that they spoke as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. In reading the Scriptures I 
find that this inspiration varied in intensity in different 
epochs, men and books, and that God did not so inspire 
them as to remove from their minds erroneous conceptions 
of the universe, prevent them from mistakes in recording 
past history, keep them from errors in predicting the fu- 
ture, or restrain them from expressing moral sentiments 
and religious ideas destined in the course of divine revela- 
tion to be superseded by nobler sentiments and truer re- 
ligious thoughts. But I also find that the spirit of God led 
the writers of the Bible to ever clearer views concerning 
God and man and human duty and destiny, and in this pro- 
gressive unfolding of the truth in ancient Israel I see the 
crowning proof of the inspiration of these holy men of old. 

““*3, You do not believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
except as all men are in a sense divine.’ 

‘“‘ This statement is not true. I believe in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In him I see God manifested in the flesh, the 
most perfect union of the human and the divine, the reali- 
zation of a unique relationship to God as son to father, 
God’s true Messiah. He is my Teacher, and I have found 
his words to be spirit and life; he is my Master, and I have 
experienced that his yoke is easy and his burden light; he 
is my Redeemer, and his life and death have given me as- 
surance of pardon, grace, and victory over sin. With this 
conception of him it is impossible for me to think that all 
men are divine in the same sense in which he is divine. In 
him, and by virtue of likeness to him in life and character, 
wrought by the divine spirit, I believe that sons of men 
may become sons of God and partakers of the divine na- 
ture. Butevenin relation to these he will, according to 
my belief, remain forever pre-eminent, the firstborn of many 
brethren, the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

““*4. You do not believe in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ.’ 

‘This statement is not true. I believe that Jesus Christ 
has been raised from the dead, and that he has manifested 
himself alive to his disciples. As to the resurrection of the 
body, the words of Jesus to the Sadducees and the teach- 
ing of Paul have led me to believe that it is not a material 
but a spiritual body, 

«5. You reject entirely the supernatural] and miraculous 

n Scripture,’ a os Cah hi 
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“This statement does not express my attitude. As to 
the supernatural, I believe that God is not only immanent 
in nature, but also transcends nature, and that he acts in 
and upon nature with absolute freedom and in absolute 
harmony with the laws of his own being and activity. The 
Scriptures contain accounts of miraculous events seemingly 
subversive of nature’s order. I believe that many of these 
record works of power wrought by God through man, and 
wonderful occurrences in nature that have actually taken 
place, tho they cannot as yet be explained; but that none 
of them records a real violation or suspension ot the laws 
of the universe, in which I see the expressions of the holy, 
perfect and unchangeable will of God. 

“**6, Your views of the ordinances differ from those gen- 
erally held by the Baptist denomination.’ 

‘This statement, as it stands, is not true. As to the 
manner of administering baptism, the proper subjects of 
baptism and the significance ot the rite, I am conscious of 
no such difference; nor in regard to the manner of admin- 
istering the Lord’s Supper, or the significance of this or- 
dinance. In reference to the proper participants in the 
Supper, I am in sympathy with those Baptists who hold 
that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity have a 
right to eat and drink in memory of his death. I would 
emphasize the symbolic, didactic and voluntary character 
of both ordinances. 

‘‘ These statements are not true. I accept the Scripture 
canon as generally accepted by the Baptists; I believe in 
the inspiration of the writers of the Scriptures; I believe 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ; I reject only the conception 
of the miracle that would make it a violation of the laws of 
nature; my views of the ordinances do not differ from those 
generally held by the Baptists, except on one point, on 
which I still find myself in agreement with a large number 
of Baptists at home and abroad. 

** But while I feel grateful for the opportunity of repudi- 
ating or correcting statements concerning my beliefs which 
should never have been made, because they are false and 
misleading, I have no desire to evade or disguise the real 
issue. It is evident that the questions to be determined by 
your honorable Board and by the trustees of Colgate Uni- 
versity are in reality these, whether there is room in the 
Baptist denomination for a consistent application of scien- 
tific principles in the interpretation of the Bible and for the 
progressive theology to which it invariably leads, and what 
is the true conception of the duty of a _ theological 
professor in a Baptist seminary. As to the first ques- 
ion, my attitude is well known. I believe that to inter- 
pret conscientiously the Bible according to the well 
established canons of textual, literary and historical criti- 
cism is to render it not only more intelligible and more 
widely known, but a richer treasury of spiritual experience, 
a safer guide in religious things, a sweeter comforter and 
a truer word of God to man than it has ever been, and that 
to interpret faithfully the character and will of God in the 
light of all his manifestations of himself, and in the truest 
terms of our present knowledge, is to bring the Heavenly 
Father nearer to his children and to make their fellowship 
w’th him more real. 

“In regard to the second question, I believe that my 
supreme duty as a teacher in a theological seminary sup- 
ported by Baptists is rightly to seek for the truth and 
rightly to communicate the truth. Inorderto be a faithful 
teacher, I must bea faithful student; in order to inspire 
others to become earnest seekers after truth, I must myself 
set them a daily example of honest, fearless, painstaking 
labor for its possession; in order .to help others rightly to 
set forth the word of truth I must live such a life, show 
such a disposition, present the truth I find in such un- 
feigned love as to approve myself toGod and commend 
myself to their consciences. In so doing I believe that I 
discharge, also, in the truest manner my duty to the de- 
nomination, prove my loyalty to its position in the past, 
meet most faithfully its present needs in view of the grow- 
ing demands of the future, justify the confidence of those 
whose occupations in life give them less time and compe- 
tency and obligation to investigate for themselves, make 
the most honorable returns to those who lovingly have 
ministered to my necessities, contribute most effectively 
toward making the seminary a place for devout, honest, 
scholarly research, a school of Jesus Christ, and help to 
prepare true leaders of men, teachers taught of God and 
ready to reader the best service to their own generation. 

“T hold not myself perfect, and am conscious of many 
errors and shortcomings, but the Lord is my witness how 
indefatigably, how carefully, how unselfishly, with what 
ardent desire to know the truth, and with what tender 
affection for my students, my colleagues, my a/ma mater, 
and my denomination I have endeavored to fulfil my 
duty.” 

During the ensuing commencement week of 1895 Pro- 
fessor Schmidt’s friends were present, ready to defend 
his position as thus expounded; but the matter was not 
even brought up in the meetings either of the Educa- 
tion Society’s board or of the trustees of the Universi- 
ty; but at the meeting of the board of the Education 
Society at commencement last June action was taken 
asking the University Board for an investigation of 
his orthodoxy, altho no charges were specified. The 
matter would properly come to a joint committee of 
three from each board. But two of the committee’of the 
trustees—Prof. Albert S. Bickmore and Henry M. San- 
ders, D.D., of New York—were absent, and their places 
were filled by two others. They constituted the joint 
committee, reported against Professor Schmidt, and 
thereupon the Education Society formally demanded 
his removal. But meanwhile the University Board had 
adjourned and could take no action; but the Secretary 
of the University wrote him as follows, under date of 
June 22d, 1896, the week after commencement: 


“* Dear Sir: Referring to our recent conversation in Ham- 
jlton, I take this opportunity of formally notifying you 
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that, inasmuch as the Baptist Education Society has for- 
mally presented to the Board of Trustees of Colgate Uni- 
versity a request that the University Board sever your re- 
lations with the University, the University cannot renew 
its Contract with you as a professor for the ensuing year. 
Inasmuch, however, as it may be some time before the 
Board of Trustees of Colgate University can act upon this 
request, if you continue to teach during the interval your 
salary will be paid at the same rate as heretofore. 

“Regretting exceedingly the necessity of giving this no- 
tice, which my position as Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees compels me to give, I am very respectfully yours, 

** JAMEs C. CoLGATE, Secretary.” 

In a subsequent letter to the Secretary of the Trus- 
tees, Professor Schmidt protests against the legality of 
the action taken, which deprived him of his position as 
professor, a post not held by annual appointment but 
permanently during good behavior, with no notice to 
himself or chance to defend himself. He further com- 
plains that it was unjust to replace Professor Bickmore 
and Dr. Sanders on the committee, and substituting for 
them two men avowedly hostile tohim. The committee 
have, he adds, made no investigation of the matter, but 
formulated its conclusion the same day. But the object 
of this summary action was, he complains, to suppress 
such honest investigation of biblical problems as the 
Baptist freedom of faith allows. Nevertheless, he will 
make no contest, but, content with only a formal pro- 
test, he accepts his dismission, withdraws immediately, 
and accepts an invitation to achair of Semitic lan- 
guages in Cornell University. It is stated that the 
Rev. Leighton Williams, pastor of Amity Baptist 
Church, and the Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch, pastor of 
the Second German Baptist Church, both of this city, 
are preparing a vigorous protest which will be presented 
to the various associations, and a considerable discus- 
sion is likely to follow. 


Sunday Rest in Europe. 
BY W. W. ATTERBURY, D.D. 


THE movement in favor of Sunday rest for the hard- 
worked wage-earners of Europe is making quiet but 
marked progress. A sketch of its most prominent fea- 
tures, as they have come under my observation here, 
in Paris and elsewhere, may interest the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

There is no better place than Geneva to study the 
Sunday question. Here is the seat of the International 
Federation which serves as a bond of union among all 
who are working for this end, and which, under the 
wise and effective guidance of its secretary, M. Deluz, 
has done much to secure the important results already 
reached. The Federation, which received a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition in 1889, has just received a sil- 
ver medal fromthe Geneva Exposition in the Depart- 
ment of Social'Economics; the fourth recognition of this 
sort that has been given to it. 

In France the movement is meeting with surprising 
success. It has suffered very serious loss in the recent 
death of the twoeminent publicists, Jules Simon and 
Léon Say, both of whom were among the founders of the 
French Popular League for Sunday Rest, and its ear- 
nest advocates. In place of M. Say, from the beginning 
its president, the League has elected M. Cochin, a Cath- 
olic gentleman of high standing and ability, a member 
from Paris of the Chamber of Deputies. The League 
embraces men of all religious beliefs, Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Reformed, Wesleyans, and even Israelites. 
Besides the League, which deals with the Sunday ques- 
tion on its social and industrial sides, there are other as- 
sociations for the promotion of the religious observance 
of the day. The whole movement has the warm support 
of the leading Catholic bishops. At the last reunion of 
the numerous Catholic workingmen’s associations, 
which crowded Notre Dame, the cause both of the rest 
and of the sanctification of the Lord’s Day was effect- 
ively presented. The weekly rest was also on the pro- 
gram of the congress des Soci¢tés Savantes last year, at 
the Sorbonne, when reports were presented on the ex- 
isting laws of different countries on this subject. More 
and more it engages attention in public journals, and 
some even of the more radical organs do not hesitate 
to advocate it. 

In Paris the casual visitor cannot fail to notice the 
larger proportion of stores closed on the whole or a part 
of the day. Incertain of the better parts of the city 
the hairdressers, by common consent, now close at one 
o’clock from June to October. The masons and stone- 
cutters have petitioned the Central Society of Architects 
against Sunday work on buildings, suggesting this 
amelioration as one means of avoiding strikes. Out- 
side of Paris the most striking feature of the movement 
is the successful efforts that are made by employés in 
retail stores to secure their Sunday rest. 
every city the papers report the closing of the stores on 
Sunday afternoon at the urgent solicitation of those em- 
ployed inthem. Ina number of instances where there 
has been hesitation to comply with such request on the 
part of any, lists have been distributed and posted, of 
the stores that are willing to grant the Sunday rest, and 
appeal has been made to the citizens to aid the move- 
ment by discriminating in favorofsuch. A listis given 
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of some twenty of the principal cities where recently 
the druggists have combined to close their stores on 
Sunday in turn, one or two being open to meet the ne- 
cessities of the sick. The numerous trade and labor 
associations are giving the movement their hearty sup- 
port. In one or two of the cities the Jewish storekeep- 
ers have been among the foremost in granting the Sun- 
day rest. 

Belgium, the busiest hive in Europe, while as yet it 
has no Sunday laws, is feeling the influence of the 
movement. There is an active Sunday Rest League at 
Brussels, after the plan of the Paris League, at the 
head of which is Baron Priss, and which, thocomposed 
chiefly of Catholics, embraces men of all faiths, includ- 
ing the Liberals. Much has already been accomplished 
in securing the voluntary closing of stores on Sunday 
in the principal towns. The State has set a good ex- 
ample by closing on Sunday the freight depots of the 
State railways, a measure which has reduced the num- 
ber of freight trains running on Sunday from 1,640 to 
138. The Post-Office Department issues postage stamps 
with a small coupon inscribed ‘‘ Not to be delivered on 
Sunday,” and unless this is torn off, the letter or pack- 
age is not delivered on that day. 

But the most important step has been taken by the 
Belgium Government, in advance of legislation on 
the subject, by the establishment of a commission 
to make thorough inquiry into the whole question of 
Sunday labor, how far it is practicable to restrict 
it, and what has been in other countries 
in this direction. The results of this _ investi- 
gation, which is said to be the first really 
tematic and scientific study of the question which has 
ever been made, are being published in two large vol- 
umes. The Journal de Roubaix of August 3d, ina re- 
view of the first volume, gives the following facts: The 
number of industrial establishments reported in this 
volume, 1,459; employing 119,477 ouvriers. Twelve of 
these establishments employ each 1,000 or more work- 
men. While the investigation has not reached the 
greatest number of the industrial establishments of the 
country, it includes the more important and is sufficient- 
ly comprehensive for a safe judgment of the situation. 
The results have been minutely digested and classi- 
fied by the statistician of the Labor Bureau. In the 
second volume there are to be printed monographs, 
describing the special conditions, with the rules and 
regulations, etc., of each important establishment. It 
appears that about two-thirds of the establishments are 
worked on Sunday, employing one-third of the oper- 
ators. When the investigation is completed, it will be 
determined what can be done in the way of legislation 
to ameliorate the condition of the workingmen. 
‘* Meanwhile” (says one of the most influential journals 
of Belgium) ‘‘ great honor is due to the Minister of In- 
dustry and Labor who planned the investigation and to 
the officials who are so admirably carrying it out.” 

In Germany since 1891 numerous enactments restrict 
Sunday labor both in trade and manufactures, but many 
exceptions are provided for. In the recent Reichstag, 
the Committee on Petitions favored the postponement 
of all proposed changes in the Sunday laws of 1892 and 
1895, until they should be further tested. Within the 
past year the Prussian Government has taken steps to 
relieve from all Sunday work 50,000 railway employés 
engaged in freight transportation. The Emperor Wil- 
liam a few months since issued an order to the Prussian 
Minister of War for the purpose, as he says, of making 


done 


sys- 


known anew to his army his desire for the maintenance 
and progress of religion, in which it is directed that the 
soldiers shall have every possible facility and liberty 
for attending the services of religion. He directs that 
proper measures be taken to communicate his wishes to 
the army, ‘“‘ which,”’ he adds, ‘‘ I know to be one with me 
in a living and joyous faith.’’ Similar orders have been 
issued by the Bavarian Minister of War. 

In Baden an official report to the Chambers expresses 
satisfaction with the result of the suppression on Sun- 
The traffic is distributed almost 
evenly over the six working days. As perishable freight 
is excepted, public sentiment now sustains the reform. 

The first year’s experience in the suppression of Sun- 
day freight in the Bavarian system nas given satisfac- 
tory results. The fear of the blocking of the freight 
depots has not been realized, and traffic has adjusted it- 
self to the new order. 

In Austria, encouraged by the example of Bavaria 
(says a recent number of the Austrian Xai/way Journal), 
the Government proposes to adopt similar measures in 
the railways under the control of the State. At Vienna 
the Merchants’ Association, having been consulted by 
the Post-Office Director as to the feasibility of closing 
on Sunday the boxes for receiving packages, samples, 
etc., atits June meeting unanimously and with loud ap- 
plause adopted a resolution favoring the proposed re- 
form and inviting their Executive Committee to take 
measures to bring about as soon as possible complete 
Sunday rest in trade. 

Inthe great lines of transportation the situation is 
better than in France. In a railway system of 70,000 


day of freight trains. 


kilometers (upward of 40,000 miles), ordinary freight 
is neither received nor delivered on Sundays and /féte 
days, and express freight is received and delivered 
only within certain fixed hours. 
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In Switzerland an order issued last year provides that 
there be but one distribution of letters on Sunday when- 
everlocal circumstances permit. This rule is now in force 
in allthe cantons but Zurich, without serious complaint 
fromany quarter. Bya law passed five years ago freight 
trains are forbidden on Sunday. In March last the 
Federal Council notified the Paris and Lyons Railway 
to quit bringing freight to Geneva in evasion of the 
regulation, and that hereafter no freight would be re- 
ceived or dispatched atthe Geneva station. In Geneva 
and its immediate environs 1,000 stores are closed on 
Sunday while 1,000 more are open the whole or a part of 
the day. It is being felt that the liberty of Sunday rest 
can only be secured by alaw which will compel the 
closing of all stores alike. A petition to the Federal 
authorities is now in preparation asking for.a Saturday 
half-holiday. 

In Italy a Sunday Rest League exists at Milan, with 
committees in other cities, which seeks to secure legal 
protection to the Sunday rest. The movement has ex- 
tended to Rome, where a popular league was formed at 
a largely attended meeting held in July. The Minister 
of Posts and Telegraphs has issued an order closing on 
Sunday the post offices, even in the large cities, leaving 
open only the offices for the dispatch, arrival and dis- 
tribution of letters. Z’/talie remarks of this that the 
wise decision of the Minister merits sincere commenda- 
tion. At Naples, ata very large gathering of persons 
employed in trade, a committee composed of employers 
as well as of the employed was formed to bring about 
the closing on Sunday of the stores. 

In Norway the Secretary of State, M. Lehman, is pres- 
ident of a Sunday Society, and advocates the cause in 
the public journals. The employés of the tramways 
have every other Sunday free; railway employés have 
one Sunday out of three. A law passed at the pressing 
demand of the bakers and confectioners secures tothem 
Sunday rest beginning at six o’clock Saturday evening. 
Active movements are in progress among other classes 
of wage-earners to secure fuller rest on Sunday, Spe- 
cial efforts toward the same end are being made in be- 
half of those engaged in loading and unloading vessels 
at the seaports. 

These facts, tho far from giving a complete account 
of the situation, show clearly how wide is the interest 
felt on the Continent in this question of Sunday rest, 
and how encouraging are the results already secured. It 
should, however, be added that among thoughtful men 
everywhere, it is recognized that Sunday rest brings its 
peculiar perils; its leisure may be abused, and, doubt- 
less, often is. A prominent journal that cannot be sus- 
pected of clericalism, / /ndependence Belge, warns against 
the rest of Sunday becoming a pretext for drunkenness 
and debauchery. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Religious Notes. 


Tue Christian Endeavor Societies in Texas have 
united with other Christian workers in earnest protest 
against the Sunday opening of the Texas Coast Fair 
Association’s exhibitions, and have won, the Associa- 
tion announcing that, in deference to Christian senti- 
ment, the fairs hereafter will be closed on Sunday. 


....According toa dispatch from London the Pope 
has issued a statement to the effect that after making 
due investigation he is compelled to indorse the action 
of his predecessors and declare all ordinations in the 
Anglican Church invalid. He makes an earnest appeal 
to the clergy to put themselves right by joining the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


.... The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society has 
closed its fiscal year with no deficiency in the treasury. 
A few months ago the receipts were so low that a large 
deficiency was expected; but under the pressure of 
earnest appeals this has been met, and in addition the 
treasurer has received a single gift of $3,000 with 
which to begin the new year. 


....The American Congress of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties is to be held in Indianapolis November 17th- 
tgth. The opening service is to be by Philip S. Mox- 
om, D.D., of Springfield, Mass.; and among other 
speakers are the Rev. Messrs. Reed Stuart, of Detroit, 
and W.C. Gannett, of Rochester, and Drs. Hirsch, 
Canfield and Thomas, of Chicago. 


....According to the latest report for the Methodist 
Church of Canada, it has 1,257 ministers in active cir- 
cuit and mission work, 300 superanuated and super- 
numerary ministers, and 3 evangelists and 20 
ministers left without appointment; there are also 227 
probationers. The total of ministers and probationers 
is 2,051, showing a net increase the past year of 17. 


....The third annual conference of German Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies was recently held in Philadel- 
phia, and was largely attended by delegates. There 
was interesting discussion on various topics con- 
nected with the spiritual and literary work of the soci- 
eties, their relations to missionary enterprise, etc. One 
feature was the convention dinner in the Sunday-school 
hall of the church, and the excursion to points of inter- 
est about the city to the visiting delegates. While the 
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movement has not grown so rapidly in the German 
churches as elsewhere it has made good progress. 


....1n view of the approaching annual convention of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, to 
be held in St. Louis, Mo., November 13th-18th, the 
Union has issued a call for a day of prayer, to be ob- 
served on October 21st, with the following subjects for 
special consideration: ‘‘ Waiting for the Spirit,” 
‘* Prayer for the Spirit,” and ‘‘ Enduement for Service.” 


....-A Christian Endeavor Society in Geelong, Aus- 
tralia, which contains five divisions and 550 members, 
has organized a boys’ club, a men’s club, a birthday 
league for missionary purposes and a Sunday-school 
home department. During the year it held 208 cottage 
prayer-meetings besides 78 open-air services, 4,251 
visits were paid and 2,488 loaves of bread distributed. 
The Juniors provided an outing for 100 slum children, 
distributed 150 bouquets of flowers, and made more 
than 500 visits. The other labors of the society were 
on a proportionate scale. 


....The National Conference of the Brethren Church, 
or Progressive branch of the Dunkards, was held recent- 
ly at Eagle Rock, Ind. Fifty-seven congregations were 
represented and ninety-eight delegates were in attend- 
ance. Reports were received from the tract work of 
the Church, from the Board of Trustees of Ashland 
University, and from other Church organizations. It 
was resolved thatthe Brethren should enter the foreign 
mission field. Resolutions were adopted declaring 
against intemperance and against the use of tobacco; 
also on the suffering of the Armenians, calling upon our 
Government to use its power in behalf of an outraged 
humanity against a brutal tyranny. 


....Commander Ballington Booth, of the American 
Volunteers, has been ordained to the ministry. Four 
prominent divines of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
two of the Reformed Episcopal, a Presbyterian, two 
Congregationalists and a Baptist were invited to share 
in the services, of setting Mr. Booth apart asa minister 
of the Church of Christ. He belongs to no denomina- 
tion, or rather to all. The step was taken from a con- 
viction that it was essential to the best good of the Vol- 
unteer movement that the Commander be able himself 
to perform the functions of an ordained minister, both 
for the celebration of the sacraments and the ordination 
of staff officers, that they might perform the same serv- 
ice. It is the design also by this to emphasize very 
strongly the close connection between the Volun- 
teer movement and the Church, making it an auxiliary 
to the Church, in which the movement finds its full ex- 
pression. It is his hope thus to strengthen and widen 
the work ofthe Volunteers as well as to secure a greater 
permanency for its results. 


....The thirteenth annual convention of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance isto be held in this city Sep- 
tember 27th to October 11th. The regular sessions will 
be held in the Gospel Tabernacle Church, corner of 
Eighth Aveaue and Forty-fourth Street; Sabbath serv- 
ices in the American Theater and Carnegie Hall. A 
number of speakers are expected to be present, includ- 
ing Mr. Moody, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, the Rev. 
John Robertson, of Glasgow, and several missionaries 
from China, the Congo, Sfidan and India. Dr. Pierson 
will give a series of addresses, and the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson will give daily Bible readings. The annual 
missionary sermon and offering will be in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday morning, October 11th. On the after- 
noon and evening of that day Mr. Moody will preach 
in the same place. The annual business meeting of the 
International Missionary Alliance will be held Friday 
evening, October oth, and the business meeting of the 
Christian Alliance on Saturday morning, October roth. 
There will be special services for rescue mission work 
and for children. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ports receipts for August of $33,565 against $51,235 for 
August of 1895, a falling off of $17,670. The receipts 
from the churches were only $2.701, less than for Au- 
gust, 1895, by $5,202. The Woman’s Boards have in- 
creased $4,000; the Young People’s Societies have also 
advanced; but legacies have fallen off $4,893, and the 
miscellaneous receipts from $13,260 to $1,402. The 
total receipts since May Ist have been $121,505, less 
than those for the corresponding period of last year by 
$16,275, showing that if August had kept up to its 
figures of a year ago the total receipts would have been 
the same forthe two years. In general through the 
present yearthe churches have fallen off,as have also 
the Woman’s Boards, Sabbath-schools, Young People’s 
Societies and the miscellaneous receipts. The legacies 
have advanced from $23,761 to $40,455. The general 
situation of the Board shows that the total sum needed 
for the year, including appropriations amounting to 
$918,784 and the deficit at the commencement of the 
year of $35,749, is $954,533. The total receipts to Sep- 
tember Ist, as given above, were $121,505, leaving 
$833,027 to be secured before April 30th, 1897. Last 
year $750,706 were received during this period, so that 
there must be an advance of $82,321 in order to meet all 
obligations. 
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.... The Methodist conferences meeting this fall are vot- 
ing on the question of changing the constitution so as 
to make women eligible to the General Conference. The 
question was ordered by the General Conference, which 
met last May, to be at once submitted, so that the will 
of the Church will be known within a’ year. Thus far 
twenty-one conferences have voted on the question, 
including four which did not vote last year. In nearly 
every case the vote against the proposition has been 
increased, while the vote in favor has in most instances 
decreased. The West German, the Southern Germany, 
the Chicago German and the Switzerland conferences 
have voted unanimously against it. The largest vote in 
favor of the proposition was cast by the Detroit Confer- 
ence, which gave 181 votes for to 20 against it. On the 
other hand, the Central German Conference cast 104 
votes against it and only one for it. The total vote thus 
far shows 905 in favor of admission and 709 against. A 
three-fourths vote is required to change the constitu- 
tion. The conferences are also voting on the question 
of equal representation of laymen with ministers in the 
General Conference. So far the vote on this proposi- 
tion does not indicate a favorable outcome. The ques- 
tion in various forms has been voted down several 
times. Evidently the ministers of the Church are not 
yet ready to concede equal representation to laymen. 





Missions. 


Clara Barton in Turkey. 


BY JOSEPH K. GREENE, D.D. 


AFTER some six months of service Miss Clara Barton 
and her five able assistants have left Constantinople on 
their return to America. It was only on the earnest 
solicitation -of the missionaries, the officers of the 
American Board and many other friends of the suffering 
Armenians that Miss Barton undertook the work of re- 
lief in this land. The difficulties of the work, arising 
from the suspicions of the Turkish authorities, the dis- 
tance from the capital of the sufferers, the perils and 
discomforts in communicating with them, and from un- 
familiarity with the languages and customs of the peo- 
ple of the land would surely have appalled a less cour- 
ageous heart. Under such circumstances it is only just 
and fair that the American public should be apprised 
of the substantial success of this mission of the Red 
Cross. 

In the first place, Miss Barton has showna rare facul- 
ty in getting on well with everybody. To facilitate her 
work she, and the assistants whom she loves to call ‘‘my 
men,” laid aside all the insignia of the Red Cross and 
appeared everywhere simply as private individuals. She 
clearly understood that she could accomplish her mis- 
sion only by securing the confidence and good will of 
the authorities, and this she did by her patience and 
repeated explanations, and by the assistance of the 
American Legation. When the iradé¢, or imperial de- 
cree sanctioning her mission was delayed, she sent for- 
ward her assistants with only a traveling permit fora 
part of the way, trusting, and not in vain, that the local 
authorities, instructed from headquarters, would facili- 
tate their way. Asa matter of fact, while Mr. Pull- 
man, her secretary and treasurer, remained at Con- 
stantinople with Miss Barton, her distributing agents, 
namely, Dr. Hubbell and Mr. Mason, Mr. Wister and 
Mr. Wood, either together or in two parties, traveled 
inland from Alexandretta to Killis, Aintab, Marash, 
Zeitiin, Birejik, Urfa, Diarbekir, Farkin, Harpiit, Palu, 
Malatia, Arabkir, Egin, Sivas, Tocat, Samsiin and back 
to Constantinople without interruption or molestation. 
They were readily and constantly supplied with guards, 
and could not with safety have made their perilous four 
months’ journey without them. Demands are said to 
have been made that the distribution of aid be made 
under the supervision of Government officials, but, in 
fact, Miss Barton’s agents knew how to make their dis- 
tributions in every place, after careful consultation and 
examination, without any interferance on the part of 
the authorities. 

Miss Barton received, in all, about $116,000, and an 
unexpended balance of $15,400 was committed to Mr. 
Peet, the treasurer of the American Missions in Tur- 
key, to be held as an emergency fund, subject to Miss 
Barton’s orders. No expense has been incurred for 
Miss Barton or her agents save for traveling expenses 
and the wages of interpreters, and with this exception 
the entire sum expended has gone to the actual relief 
of the sufferers. While the fund committed to the 
Anglo-American Committee, of which Mr. Peet is a 
member—a sum four to five times the amount committed 
to Miss Barton—has been expended, through the mis- 
sionaries, largely to save the hungry from starva- 
tion, the relief through the agents of the Red Cross has, 
for the most part, been most wisely devoted to the put- 
ting -of the poor sufferers on their feet again and 
thus helping them to help themselves. Some 500 liras 
(a lira is $4.40 of good money) were given for the cure 
and care of the sick in Marash, Zeitin and elsewhere, 
and some 2,099 liras’ worth of cloths, threads, pins and 
needles was sent inland; but many times this amount 
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was expended in previding material for poor widows, 
seeds, agricultural implements and oxen for farmers; 
tools for blacksmiths and carpenters, and looms for 
weavers. In some places Miss Barton’s agents had the 
pleasure of seeing vegetable gardens coming forward 
from seed furnished by the Red Cross, and village farm- 
ers reaping the grain with sickles which the Red 
Cross had given. The great want now—a want which 
the funds of the Red Cross agents did not permit them 
to any large extent to meet—is aid to the poor villagers 
to help them rebuild their burned and ruined houses, 
and thus provide for themselves shelter against the 
rigors of the coming winter. The Red Cross agents 
have, however, gathered a great stock of informa- 
tion; and, passing by the horrors of. the massacres 
and the awful abuse of girls and women, as un- 
impeachable witnesses they can bear testimony 
to the frightful sufferings and needs of the people. We 
most sincerely hope and pray that Miss Barton and the 
agents and friends of the Red Cross will not esteem 
their work in Turkey done, but knowing now so well 
just what remains to be done, and what can be done, 
will bend every effort to secure further relief for the 
widows and orphans of the more than sixty thousand 
murdered men—mostly between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty—whose lives no earthly arm was outstretched 
to save. 

While we gratefully bear witness to the wise and in- 
defatigable efforts of Miss Barton’s agents, permit us to 
add that during her more than six months’ stay in Con- 
stantinople Miss Barton gave herse/f unremittingly to 
to the work of her mission. She seems to have had 
no time for sight-seeing, and not a few friends are dis- 
posed to complain that she had no time to accept the in- 
vitations of those who would have been glad to enter- 
tain her. The only relaxation she seems to have 
given herself was on two occasions—the first, a 
Fourth of July picnic with a few American friends, 
on one of the Princes’ Islands, and the second, 
another picnic on the same island, on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 5th, when, with three of her ‘‘ men,’’ she met some 
twenty American lady teachers and missionaries, in 
order to bid them a curteous farewell. The first occa- 
sion she unqualifiedly declared to have been the happi- 
est Fourth of July she had ever had; and, inspired by 
the occasion, she penned some verses which she kindly 
read to her friends on the second gathering, and which 
we very much wish she would permit the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT to publish. On the second occasion, at 
Miss Barton’s request, Mr. Pullman read his financial 
report, and Dr. Hubbell and Mr. Wood presented re- 
ports of the work of distribution. We gratefully ac- 
knowledged the honor done us in permitting us to hear 
these reports; and, remembering our concern for Miss 
Barton while preparing for the work of distribution six 
months ago, we gladly expressed our joy and congrat- 
ulations now on the happy return of her faithful and 
efficient agents, of whom it may truly be said that they 
went and saw and conquered. We rejoiced that these 
new friends had come to know so well the American 
missionaries in Turkey, and were truly thankful fora 
mutually happy acquaintance. We wished Miss Barton 
and her ‘‘men’’ a hearty welcome on their arrival, and 
now, with all our hearts, we wish them godspeed on 
their return home. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


Biblical Research. 
Hommel on the Merenptah Inscription. 


THE conclusions of so well-known an Assyriologist 
and archeologist as Professor Hommel, of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, in reference tothe Merenptah inscrip- 
tion find, and especially in regard to the ‘‘ Israel’ there 
mentioned, are certainly worth noting, particularly if 
they offer a new interpretation of this enigmatical ref- 
erence to the chosen people. This is done by his article 
in the last issue (No. 7) of the Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, entitled ‘‘ Merenptah und die Israeliten,”’ p. 581, 
sqq- The leading conclusion and the data to sustain 
this are substantially the following: 

Merenptah in reality never was in Palestine at all. 
But since in the new text, in a most undoubted way, ref- 
erence is made to a misfortune that overtook Israel 
(written with the determinative for ‘‘ people’’), this 
reference can pertain only tothat Israel, mentioned 
by neither of the predecessors of Merenptah, Seti I, or 
Rameses II, in the account of their expeditions into 
Palestine, namely, the Israel that was not yet found in 
Palestine. In other words, the Exodus of Israel must 
have taken place shortly before, and had probably been 
made more easily possible by the death of Rameses II 
(Ex..2: 23)- 

This result is made clear from a comparison of the 
two reports which we possess concerning the events of 
the fifth year of King Merenptah; 7. ¢., 1277 B.C. 

One of these reports is the account found in the Kar- 
nak inscription treating of the expulsion of the Libyans 
and their allies out of Egypt, which transpired in the 
month of Epiphi, in this fifth year. This inscription has 
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been known for some time and repeatedly utilized. In 
it are mentioned all the nations that together with the 
Libyans devastated Egypt in the first year of Meren- 
ptah, namely, pirating peoples from Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope. The great decisive battle took place in Egypt in 
the fifth year of Merenptah’s reign. In this account, 
among other things, mention is also made of the ingrat- 
itude of the pirates and the Asiatics (here é@alled ‘‘ na- 
tions of the bow,”’ Pidtishu). Altho Merenptah had per- 
mitted these to supply their territory with grain.from 
Egypt, yet they too had aided in the attack on Egypt. 
From these data two facts can be adduced, viz.: 1, that 
the Pidtishu here mentioned are Phenicians, for only 
these were seafaring grain merchants; 2, that the Asi- 
atic Semites, in particular the Phenicians, either direct- 
ly or indirectly took part in this invasion of Egypt. The 
whole inscription, however, shows that the participa- 
tion of the Phenicians had been of a more indirect ehar- 
acter, and it is further certain that Merenptah did not 
retaliate by making an incursion into Phenicia. 

To this text the new find furnishes an entirely paral- 
lel account. It, too, dates from the fifth year of Meren- 
ptah, and in this case from the 3 Epiphi, at which 
time the decisive battle took place. This stele reports 
in a bombastic account the rout of the Libyans and the 
flight of their king, Maurinji, but rather strangely 
makes no mention of the pirate allies, but instead of this 
speaks of the land of Phenicia (Zahi), and that, too, be- 
fore mention is made of the Libyans at the beginning of 
the text. As the piratical invaders came by way of Phe- 
nicia, and were supplied with grain by the Phenicians, 
the name of the latter is simply put for them all. This 
will now give us the key for the rather general charac- 
ter of the conclusion of the inscription, which is ren- 
dered thus: 

“The princes are cast to the ground, saying, Shalom. 
Not one among the nations of the bow any more raises its 
head. Destroyed are Libyia; Cheta has been quieted, and 
Canaan [name of a border city] has been captured; ali 
harm has been done to Askelon; Gezer has been captured; 
Jenoam [near Tyre] has been undone; Israel is ‘ fe&t’ [with 
the determinative for evil things; translation uncertain, as 
the word does not occur elsewhere; possibly connected with 
Jk, meaning to overrun by an enemy]; no fruit is in it; Chor 
[Palestine, not Syria; especially that part of Palestine bor- 
dering on Egypt, called Goshen in the Old Testament. Cf. 
Josh. 10: 41 and 11: 16] has become a ‘ widow’ [Chor—i. ¢., a 
play on words] of the country of Ta-mera [#. e., Egypt]; all 
countries together are in peace. All those who were wan- 
dered about have been punished by the King, Merenptah.’’ 


Here, then, with poetic license, instead of Zahi, a 
number of prominent places on the Phenician coast 
districts are mentioned. The new feature in this in- 
scription is that here for the first time Israel is men- 
tioned, which also was considered by King as having 
participated in the Egyptian troubles of the previous 
years. The fact that Chor is mentioned after Israel is 
probably areference to the Palestinian origin of Israel. 

Hommel also draws attention to the fact that the 
Egyptologist Erman emphasizes the fact that in accord- 
ance with Egyptian tradition the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
was Amenophis, whose father was Rameses, and whose 
son was Sethos. Heconcludes with these words: 


‘‘However dark the reference of Merenptah may be to 
Israel the fact, nevertheless, that mention is made of 
them and that too in the connection to which I have re- 
ferred, is in itselt a matter of great importance, in so far as 
it confirms what has been surmised before, namely, that 
Merenptah is the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

‘“‘In conclusion I would yet draw attention to the fact 
that in Ex. 14:26 sgg. (as also in the old hymn Ex. 15) it is 
not said that Pharaoh himself was destroyed in the Red 
Sea, but mention is made only of his army and chariots.” 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for October 4th. 
SOLOMON ANOINTED KING.—t1 KiNGs 1: 28-39. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘ Keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in his ways.’’—1 Kings 2: 3. 

Notres—The preceding context must be carefully read, 
to show that it had been previously indicated and was 
publicly known that Solomon had been designated as 
David’s successor. Noright of primogeniture to the 
throne had yet been established by precedent, altho 
such right in the case of the high priesthood, etc., gave 
it a presumption, and the claims of Absalom and after 
him of Adonijah seem based on their being the eldest 
sons.  Bathsheba."’—Under the conditions of an 
Oriental monarchy she was not judged harshly for her 
sins as was David. She seems to have been a woman 
of ability, as her son Solomon was far superior to the 
sons of David’s other wives. David was prematurely 
old at seventy, while she was much younger and his 
favorite wife. ‘* Will I do this day.’’—It was no un- 
common thing in the East for a king as he grew old to 
associate his son with him, so as to secure the. succes- 
sion. So Belshazzar was associated with his father 
Nabonidus. ** Zadok’; ‘* Nathan’; ‘* Benaiah.”’ 
—The high priest had been Abiathar, now with Adoni- 
jah; and belonged to the younger branch of the Aaron 
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family, while Zadok belonged to the elder branch. 
** Benaiah.”’-—Joab, who had reasons for being dis- 
satisfied with David’s cause, was with Adonijah; 
and Benaiah, captain of the foreign bodyguard of Cher- 
ethites and Pelethites, perhaps Cretans and Philis- 
tines, was the natural one tosummon next. A foreign 
bodyguard is often preferred by a king as not likely to 
be affected by domestic intrigue. ‘* Take the serv- 
**—-To make an imposing retinue. ‘* Mine own 
"—-Mules were a rare animal, and this was well 
known, probably a white one. —'‘* Down to Gihon.”’— 
Its position is uncertain, but it was outside of the forti- 
fied citadel, probably in a valley, or where there was a 
large population of common people, and near where 
Adonijah’s feast was going on. —‘* Anoint him.”’— 
The regular ceremony, and done, doubtless, with the 
same sacred oil with which the priests were anointed. 
Ail the evidences of regular succession were supplied 
—the authority of David, the anointing by the head 
prophet and a chief priest, and the chief of the local 
military. —‘* Out of the tent.’’—The temple was not 
yet built, and the tent, or tabernacle, was the successor 
of that which Moses made and was now in Jerusalem. 

Instruction.—One cannot help observing the evil of 
polygamy as practiced by David. It cost him the 
rebellion by Absalom, and then that of Adonijah. It 
was the occasion of his chief troubles. Christianity 
has destroyed it in all Christendom, but it prevails else- 
where. 








ants. 
mule. 











We observe how polygamy makes the wife servile. 
She has to bow like a slave. Christianity makes the 
wife an equal. 

David was not very old, only seventy; but his life had 
been an irregular one in his youth and indulgent in his 
middle age. Such a life saps strength. A regular, pure 
and moral life conduces to a hardy old age. 

An old man may not recognize his failing powers; he 
should be ready to take advice, and to let the younger 
generation take responsibilities. 

Yet the old man David, once aroused from his leth- 
He was able 
at once to make the wisest plans, and speedily accom- 
plish his purpose. Old men are for counsel, young men 
for action. 

The most beautiful character in this story is not 
David or Bathsheba but Nathan the 
prophet, the man who was alwaystrue. He had faith- 
fulness and greatness. He represented Jehovah, and 
he was not afraid even David sinned in the 


argy, was the superior of his counselors. 


or Solomon, 


when 
midst of his greatest power. 

David was not jealous of the success of his son. It 
was very wise of Benaiah to offer the prayer that Solo- 
mon's kingdom might surpass that of David, as it did. 
A father or mother is delighted in all the success of a 
son or daughter. It reflects back onthem. Each honors 
the other. 

A free country needs no foreign policy or army to 
keep peace. Its ruler rests as Washington did, in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Cherethites and Pelethites 
are for despotisms. 

We do not inaugurate presidents or kings by any re- 
ligious function, as they did in David’s time, or as they 
do now in England or Russia, where there is an Estab- 
lished Church. That is because our people are of dif- 
ferent religions. If all were of one religion in a repub- 
lic it would be proper; but we must exercise impartiali- 
ty toward all, and we can preserve the spirit of the holy 
oil by prayer for our rulers, and by the faith we have 
in God. 

The captain of the pagan mercenaries expressed him- 
self with more piety than even Zadok and Nathan. Sol- 
diers and business men and all civilians need to recog- 
nize God's providence, and to speak of it, just the same 
as do the ministers and religious teachers. 

Adonijah’s rebellion, notwithstanding it had Joab and 
Abiathar with it, and David’s eldest son, fell to the 
ground without a blow. It was inaugurated with a 
feast and speeches, instead of work. The best way to 
do athing is to doit, not to talk about it. 


Ministerial Register. 


ALLEN, W. E., Prot. Epis., Sherburne, N. Y., accepts call 
Allendale, N. J. 

BOWERS, Joun C., Luth., Jefferson, Md., accepts call to 
Washington, D.C. 

BRADFORD, GeorcE F., Cong., Bristol, Me., accepts call 
to New Ipswich, N. H. 

BUTLER, T. D., Vacaville, accepts call to Hollister, Cal. 

DANFORTH, O.S., Meth., Lawrence, Mass., died Sep- 
tember 15th, aged 38. 

KLINE, J. J., Luth., Falkner Swamp, accepts call to Potts- 
town, Penn. 

LINDSAY, GeorGE, Cong., Aberdeen, Wash., accepts call 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. 

SERAN, Joun W., Meth., Newark, N. J., died September 
14th, aged 72. 

SIGELEN, C. G. W., Luth.. Baltimore, Md., died Septem- 
ber Sth, aged 77. 

WAY, W.C., Meth., Leslie, Mich., died September 3d. 

WARMATH., J. H., Meth., Memphis, Tenn., died Septem- 
ber 4th. 

WILLIAMS, Emreror, Meth., New Orleans, La., died re- 
cently. 

YOUNG, Witu1aM C., President of Danville College, Ky., 
died September 14th, aged 54. : 
PRESTON, Joun A., South. Presb., Lexington, Va., died 

September 13th, aged 43. 
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Music. 
A Table of Errors: Notes. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


Mr. JOSEPH BENNETT, ot the Musical Times, is ever on 
the alert for amusing vagaries of the British provincial 
critic. He affords us the following fresh treasures. Ina 
Kentish journal’s notice of a concert given within its 
district, readers were told that the program ‘“‘ would 
have borne a little more variation, the same faces ap- 
pearing so often.’’ A Mr. S. was one of these too fre- 
quent faces, ‘‘ booked too much to be admired; never- 
theless, his parts were full of feeling and were appre- 
ciated.’’ It also stated that a violinist did well, ‘‘the 
effect of precise playing being a genial appreciation.” 
Concerning a pianist, the critic wrote that his solos 
‘‘would certainly have made a better interlude than 
take up a portion of the program.’’ A comedy was 
played, and some of the characters ‘‘ suited the audi- 
ence admirably, who were kept interested the whole 
way througha tedious courtship and a final completion. 
Mr. B., aforesaid, was a splendid get-up, the comicality 
and drollness of the piece coming from this excellent 
gentleman, who was self-interested in the abolition of 
this courtship to suit his personal objects, but who 
maintained throughout a pretense of disinterestedness.”’ 
In review the writer added of the entertainment that 
‘** Good things should come last,’ as the schoolboy is 
learnt.”” A Scotch paper, apropos of a young lady’s 
performance of two songs by Brahms, added that she 
revealed ‘‘ the affecting pathos of both, by a voice of 
rather exceptional power, ranging to the lower regis- 
ters, and at the same time capable of several high so- 
prano notes.’’... ‘‘A very interesting feature was 
the ballad, ‘ Allerseelen,’ sung in the original lan- 
guage by Miss Smith, who cleverly conveyed the mean- 
ing of the song (obscured by the language) by her cor- 
rect interpretation of its murmuring pathos and pro- 
longed tremulos.’’ He finished with an assurance that 
‘*the successful combination of effects and superb tone 
of the pianoforte solos and accompaniments derived 
some perfection from the X—‘ grand,’ which had been 
kindly,” etc. But let us not look abroad for errata to 
grin at. We have at a hand’s turn a rich table 
of them afforded us lately by the proof-readers of Mr. 
Seidl’s concert-programs in the Madison Square Garden 


series. They offered us works by ‘‘ Ferdi,” ‘‘Auben- 
stein,’’ ‘‘Straus,’’ ‘‘ Leoncavrllo’’ and ‘‘ Leoncavello”’; 
‘*Masseuet,’’ ‘‘ Masseuer’’ and ‘‘ assenet’’; ‘‘Spinell,”’ 


‘*Drorak,’’ and ‘‘ Brahns.’’ We had an opera ‘‘ Tan- 
hauser ” cited in a Wagnerian stronghold; not to speak 
of a generally careful omission of each qualified Ger- 
man ‘‘u’’ anda total abstinence from French accents. 
Likewise occurred reference to an early composer named 
‘‘Gabriel-arie,”” author of adance called a ‘‘ cinguan- 
tene’’; who may well have written also the ‘‘tarantello,”’ 
‘*pasee-piede,’’ ‘‘atalane,’’ ‘‘aulabe,’’ ‘‘ mazourgue 
‘‘malaguenna’’ and ‘‘bal costumee’’ adjacent; as 
well as the ‘‘ drinkiug’’ song for ‘‘ Turridus,” Lola’s 
Intermezzo (!), the ‘‘ aria Suntuzza’’ the ‘“‘dus”’ [duo?] 
credited to Mascagni; the March for ‘‘torcadors”’ and 
‘‘touadors,’’ supposed to be personages in Bizet’s 
‘“‘Carmen’’; the melancholy event of ‘‘ As as Death.” 
by Grieg; the opera of ‘‘Oberan,” the ‘‘Scenes from 
Algir,”’ an ‘‘ entract’’ or so, and a “‘ bachanale.” 

« The following statistics of the number of perform- 
ances of certain of the older operas on the German 
stage for the last season is interesting, as a pronounce- 
ment in popularity and eclecticism: ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
eana,”’ 512; ‘‘ Hiinsel and Gretel,’’ 469; ‘‘ I Pagliacci,’’ 
467; ‘‘ Freischiitz,”’ 275; ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ 270; ‘‘ Tann- 
haiiser,’’ 223; ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ 206; ‘‘ Faust,’’ 204; ‘* Car- 
men,’’ 193; ‘‘ The Magic Flute,”’ 123; ‘‘ Figaro’s Wed- 
ding,’’ 122; ‘‘The Flying Dutchman,” 118; ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,’’ 116; ‘‘ Mignon,’’ 107; ‘‘ The Mastersingers,”’ 
103; ‘‘ The Huguenots,” 97; ‘‘ Falstaff,’’ 90; ‘*‘ The 
Valkyr,’’ 88; ‘‘La_ Juive,” 87; ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ 80; 
‘*L’Africaine,” 71; ‘‘ Aida,’’ 66; ‘‘ Siegfried,’ 64; ‘‘ The 
Dusk of the Gods,’’ 50; ‘‘ Rheingold,”’ 49. The ‘‘ Ni- 
belungen Tetralogy,” it will be noticed, seems less in 
favor than Wagner’s more musical and more pefectly 
esthetic works. 

We are disposed nowadays to think that great singers 
make terms with managers that exceed the record for 
exaction in details of expense. But without reverting 
to such artists of old as Catalani—or even going back to 
Handelian scritture, itis interesting tonote what Mme. 
Jenny Lind demanded and received by hercontract in 
1846, from April 14th to August 20th. It was made with 
Mr. Lumley, the famous Drury Lane impresario. And 
even so signing, Mr. Lumley was uneasy till she was 
en scone. She exacted nearly five thousand pounds for her 
appearances; a house free of charge; a carriage and pair; 


a further sum of eight hundred pounds should the prima 
donna elect to spend a month in Italy for study or repose 
prior to her début; liberty to cancel her engagement if 
dissatisfied with the success gained; and, lastly, pay- 
ment by Lumley of any damages and costs incurred 
should Mr. Bunn (of Covent Garden) take legal action 
on her arrival in London, because of her previous con- 
tract with him. But her engagement proved most re- 
munerative to Mr. Lumley, even so handicapped with 
cost. . 
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Literature. 


Henry Charles Lea’s Auricular Confession 
and Indulgences.* 


THESE three volumes make a work of magnitude 
and importance, large in plan, rich in the fruits of 
industrious application, and philosophical in the 
treatment of the subject. They are the culmination 
of a series of previous publications in the same gen- 
eral field of study, particularly the ‘‘ History of the 
Inquisition” and ‘‘ Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Chris- 
tian Church,” both of which lie so much ina line 
with the present work that their preparation was an 
unrivaled preliminary equipment for this crowning 
achievement. 

In their general character these volumes are a his- 
tory of the Reformation, written in the light, or 
darkness, of the three great abuses which led to it— 
the power of the keys, the confessional and indul- 
gences. Their point is to show the. first deviations 
from primitive simplicity; the influences which led to 
them; what they grew into; the resistance and pro- 
test they encountered; the pruning and paring of the 
counter-Reformation; what it all amounted to, and 
how these matters stand now in the Roman Catholic 
communion. 

Beginning with the New Testament, our author 
traces the history of auricular confession, from its 
first rudimentary beginnings in the New Testament to 
its development into the abuses of the Confessional and 
of Roman Catholic Indulgences. The subject is devel- 
oped point by point in an exhaustive and systematic 
plan, with a fulness of learning, a patient investigation 
of details and direct citation from the original in text 
and notes, which leave nothing to be desired, unless 
it be a larger endowment of time and strength to ap- 
preciate the magnitude and significance of the work. 

The account given of the rudimentary conditions 
in the Apostolic Church, and of the attitude of prim- 
itive Christians toward sin, its confession and pardon, 
is the substantially correct one, that the whole matter 
lies between the sinner and God and that this rela- 
tion is one which cannot be in any way evaded or 
transferred. It is not reassuring, however, when we 
find our author writing of the Church at Jerusalem 
in one place (p. 9) as the ‘‘ simple Ebionite society 
of Palestine,” and, in another (p. 63), as ‘‘ the little 
Ebionite band at Jerusalem,’’ or of our Lord’s great 
saying (John 6: 44) as ‘‘a comprehensive and fatal 
blow at human free-will and at all incentive for moral 
improvement” (p. 94). A few pages later (p. 96) we 
read of Paul’s ‘‘ strange utterances.’’ They would be 
strange indeed if they tended, as Mr. Lea intimates, 
to confuse Paul’s doctrine of reconciliation by the 
blood of Christ with another, that the remission of 
sin may be effected by temporal suffering. A similar 
inability to deal with the fundamental ideas and rela- 
tions of Christian truth appears in the discussion of 
the Pelagian controversy and of Augustine’s relations 
to it. 

It is true that sacramental and priestly tendencies 
began to operate early on the Eucharist, and to con- 
vert it from a simple commemoration of the media- 
torial death of Christ into an instrument of discipline 
and coercion. The time came at last when it might 
be said, as we read in this work (p. 6): 





‘‘Thus gradually and insensibly grew up the enor- 
mous power derived from the control of the Eucharist 
which formed so controlling a factor in establishing the 
domination of the Church over Christendom.”’ 


But this ‘‘domination,” as exercised in the exclu- 
sion of unworthy members, and as the center of a 
coercive discipline brought to bear on society at 
large, had not reached such formidable proportions 
by the beginning of the fourth century as to make it 
the prominent agency which hastened the downfall 
of paganism, as we read in this astonishing passage 
(p. 19): 

‘« There have been various theories elaborated to ex- 
plain the manner in which Christian morality supplanted 
that of the pagan philosophy, yet it should seem that 
the process is not fartoseek. The philosophers had 
only moral suasion with which to enforce their ideals 
on their disciples. The secular legislator contented 
himself with laws to preserve the peace of society and 
the rights of property. On the other hand, Christian- 
ity, at the period of the conversion of Constantine, pre- 
sented itself as an organized body, armed with penalties 
more or less severe to coerce the faithful who should 








* A History oF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND INDULGENCES IN THE 
Latin Cuurcu. By Henry Cuarces Lea, LL.D. Vols. I and II, 
Confession and Absolution; Vol. III, Indulgences. In three octavo vol- 
umes of about 500 pages each. Lea Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, 
$3.00 per vol. 
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transgress the moral code of which the propagation 
formed its real mission. In becoming the religion of 
the State it soon found means of re-enforcing its ethical 
sanctions with penalties in which secular privations and 
disabilities were added to spiritual. It cannot be said 
that the moral status of the community was elevated to 
any great degree, but at least the ideal standard was 
accepted, and the teachings of the philosophers rapidly 
disappeared before those of the gospels.”’ 


This will never do for an account of the first three 
centuries. It confuses the age of Constantine with 
those which led upto it. It substitutes for the vic- 
tory of Christianity by the power of faith and truth, 
a predominance by worldly policy. Germs of this de- 
velopment may have been already growing and des- 
tined to develop into the malignant forms which are 
described so vividly in these volumes; but this change 
came later, after Christianity had won its place as a 
divine power in the world, and both late and early, 
from first to last, carried in it the elements of defeat 
and ruin, 

The disturbing force which lies back of the history 
is priestly authority and sacramental function which, 
for the first aggression, seizes on the power of the 
keys as belonging to itself and not to the Church as 
its depositary. This doctrine is thus clothed with 
mystery, metamorphosed into a function, first of the 
priesthood, then of the bishops, then of the Pope, 
and finally employed forthe development of Papal 
power. 

The new doctrine takes effect first, on the Eucha- 
rist which, from a simple commemorative meal, is 
transformed into a test of membership and an instru- 
ment of discipline. The primitive duty of reconcili- 
ation with God was developed into the priest’s awful 
function of absolution, while confession, which was 
left by Christ and his Apostles as a matter between 
God and the penitent alone, was made to guard the 
way to the Eucharist. This was transformed into 
the mass, and with the confessional to guard and 
support it on one side, and absolution on the other, it 
became the spiritual police agency by which the 
priesthood penetrated the secrets of men’s minds 
and dominated the life and conscience of Europe. 
It is particularly interesting to note in Mr. Lea’s first 
two volumes the resistance made to these new assump- 
tions by those who could not forget the simpler and 
more spiritual teaching of the primitive Church. 
Numerous examples are given (pp. 228-235); St. 
Bernard denied the doctrine of the keys (134-136), and 
it required the combined authority of Aquinas, a 
Lateran Council, forged decretals, forged sermons 
attributed to St. Augustine, and, perhaps more than 
all, the accident of a chaotic age, to overcome the 
resistance to the new assumptions and the new doc- 
trines as to the power of the keys, and the Eucharist 
in its relation to confession and absolution. 

The interdependence, connection and relations of 
these three dogmas, as they were developed side by 
side, are followed through in these volumes with a 
truly philosophical grasp of the minor as well as the 
larger relations of the subject. As the system 
emerged fully developed and in operation, its demor- 
alizing effect on the clergy is seen to have been even 
more alarming than its deadening influence on the 
laity. The confessional resulted in a dissolute clergy 
and became dangerous to women, in the same way, if 
not to the same degree, as the cult of Aphrodite in 
Asia Minor. The seductions employed, the interroga- 
tions addressed to women, the assurance against ex- 
posure, and the opportunities given to dissolute 
priests to employ the privileges of the confessional for 
the gratification of lust, became the open scandal of 
Christendom. Mr. Lea’s examples, cited from the 
manuals for the direction of priests, with their broad, 
salacious interrogatories, some of them from Charles 
Kingsley’s famous quarry, St. Francis of Liguori, if 
they do not support all the late canon charged 
against that casuistical saint, do at least make it diffi- 
cult for the reader to escape from Mr. Lea’s conclu- 
sion that the Church had wholly transformed con- 
fession from a penitent’s effort to come into right re- 
lations with God, to a priestly court where the truth 
is to be extorted by cross-questioning a reluctant 
witness (p. 368). . 

It is an impressive indication of the demoralization 
of the confessional in medieval times, that even the 
counter-Reformation stopped short at professional 
prostitutes, and did not require them to confess be- 
fore mass (p. 253). We doubt, however, whether St. 


Augustine’s oft-quoted words as to the toleration of 
prostitutes, for the avoidance of greater evils, or St. 
Thomas Aquinas's allysion to them, prove such tolera- 
tion the ‘‘accepted doctrine of the Church”’ (I, p, 
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253). Augustine was writing of a social condition and 
not of the attitude of the Church toward vice. 

How far confession had lost its original charac- 
ter and become an agency for the coercion of society, 
ora kind of spiritual police, may be judged by one 
example of what Mr. Lea characterizes as the ‘‘in- 
human law ”’ (p. 263), which required physicians to 
withdraw from a patient who would not send for a 
confessor, under penalty of being declared infamous, 
and deprived of their license to practice medicine. 

The closing volume of the three has been published 
within a few weeks and carries the work to its log- 
ical conclusion in the history of Indulgences. It is 
in many respects the most interesting and important 
volume ofthe three. Those published previously had 
to do with abuses that sprang from the perversion of 
the Eucharist. This has to do with abuses whose 
root lay in the doctrine of penance. The whole sub- 
ject is treated in a thoroughly philosophical way, 
which defines every stage and step of the develop- 
ment and shows the relation of one part to another. 

The Council of Trent made the New Testament 
origin of indulgences a matter of faith for all Roman 
Catholics. Previous to this time their New Testa- 
ment or Apostolic origin was rarely asserted and 
often denied. Even in the contentions with Luther 
(cf. p. 4, 14, e¢ assim) it was conceded that proof was 
hard to find in primitive times. During all these 
early stages the theory of indulgences, so far as they 
were recognized at all, was, to quote our author 
(p. 14): 

‘“‘the simple one of commuting, in the exercise of 
sacerdotal discretion, canonical penance for the per- 
formance of some pious work.’”’ 

In other words, the indulgence was the substitu- 
tion by authority of the priestly confessor of some 
other presumably pious work for a part or the whole 
of the penance he had prescribed after confession. 

So the matter stood until it occurred to some bold 
speculator to make a comparison between the merits 
of Christ in the vicarious substitution of his atone- 
ment, and the good works of the martyrs, as the doc- 
trine was first stated, and then of all the saints, viewed 
as a common fund of merit, which might avail for the 
reduction of penance in favor of penitent confessors. 
This conception was not at first based so much on 
Scripture as on the general thought that faith re- 
quires us ‘‘to believe that all the alms and prayers 
and works of mercy of the whole Church will come 
to the assistance of the repentant sinner ’’ (p. 19). 
So long as the theory of Indulgences kept this sim- 
ple form and remained unaffected by the mercenary 
taint of its later development there was much in it to 
command respect. As Mr. Lea remarks (p. 19): 

‘‘There is grandeur and consolation inthis noble 
theory of the solidarity of mankind for good and not 
for evil so long as it had not assumed the shape of a 
fund out of which the Church could arbitrarily for 
money compound for the sins of an individual, and 
thus far it had not done so.”’ 

But that malignant step was soon taken, and with 
it came in like a flood those flagrant abuses which 
drove Europe into the Reformation. 

The reader who wishes to know what they were 
cannot do better than to study Mr. Lea’s third vol- 
ume. The most impressive indication of the depth 
of demoralization reached in the practice is the 
‘‘argument to prove that sins committed in expecta- 
tion of an indulgence are none the less entitled to it’’ 
(p. 571). It is idle to attempt to evade the force of the 
facts inthis volume. The proof is presented with 
them. It is even more childish, in view of these 
demonstrations, toexplain the Reformation as the 
agitation of one powerful man. Luther’s discontent 
represented the protest of Europe from Spain to Po- 
land. The Reformation was sure to come as soon as 
it found a voice. The Council of Trent was the Ro- 
man Church’s admission of the facts. 

The most important question which remains for us 
to consider is how far the situation was modified by 
the counter-Reformation of the Council of Trent, 
and what it has been from that time tothe present. 

This question is thoroughly discussed in the vol- 
ume before us. Wecan only name a few points. 

The Council of Trent, tho full of protest, especially 
among the Spanish bishops, asserted that the power 
to grant indulgences was conferred by Christ and had 
been used from the most ancient times, that they are 
usefyl and that their efficacy is a matter of faith. As 
to the abuses which were freely conceded it contented 
itself with a general injunction to be moderate in the 
use of indulgences, but ‘‘shrank from the only cure 
which lay in forbidding all dispensation of the spiritual 
treasure for money,” . 
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The author’s general conclusion as to what was ef- 
fected by the Council deserves to be cited in full. 
He says (p. 442): 

‘*It is evident that the Council of Trent effected little 

reformation in the matter of indulgences; for the grad- 
ual disappearance of the grosser abuses is rather to be 
attributed to the competitio with Protestantism, since, 
as we have seen, when that competition did not exist 
(as in Spain) the old abuses continued to flourish.”’ 
The result was, therefore, that the pardoners went 
around as usual. But by degrees the practice of the 
Church improved. Pius V had an honest intention 
to end ‘‘all traffic in the spiritual treasure and all 
exchange of indulgences for money. Toa great ex- 
tent he succeeded, and the seventeenth century wit- 
nessed a great improvement in these matters” (p. 
437). The principle that payment may be exacted 
for indulgences is, however, still admitted, and the 
practice goes on, tho divested of the scandals of the 
earlier time. Indulgences continue to be issued 
‘*conditioned on alms.’’ In accordance with the de- 
cision of the present Pontiff in 1886, these alms must 
in amount be ‘‘in accordance with the advice of the 
confessor’’ (p. 439). 


Under the later Popes a great expansion has been 
given to the kind and number of indulgences, stripped 
however of their most scandalous mercenary features. 
The present situation is summed up thus (p. 542): 

‘*A fresh impulse was given by Pius VI, which grew 
under Pius VII, and continued until Pius IX outstripped 
all his predecessors, in consequence doubtless of his 
emotional nature and the mystic enthusiasm which ied 
him to believe himself under the direct inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. 
character of Leo XIII has led to a less lavish employ- 
ment of his functions in this direction.”’ 

The Vatican Council of 1869 seemed at one time 
disposed to call a halt, but in the end did nothing. 
The result, therefore, would seem to be substantially 
as we read in this volume (p. 549): 


‘“«The Church is fully committed to laxity, and Father 
Lépicier is able to boast that ‘we, with a few ejacula- 
tions, can discharge all our debt, and have enough in 
our hands to avoid the excruciating pains of purgatory.’”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By Stewart 
D. F. Salmond, M.A., D.D., Professor of Theology, 
Free Church College, Aberdeen. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo., pp. 703. $5.00.) 

The emphasis of this title falls on the word Chris- 
tian. It is intended to describe a work which is wholly 
occupied with the exposition and development of the 
Christian doctrine, and only incidentally, if at all, with 
the philosophic discussion of the rational basis of the 
It differs in aim and method 


sé 


belief in a life to come. 
from Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy,’’ from Mr. Alger’s ‘‘ Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life,’ and the ad- 
mirable list of more than seven hundred works on the 
natural or philosophical view of the subject, prepared 
for that volume by the late Ezra Abbott. 
ment, as based on the evidence .of physical science, 
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philosophical speculation, historic investigation, psy- 
chology and analogy, is studiously avoided with the end 
in view of confining the work strictly within the lines 
ofa biblical study. Inthe words of the author, 

‘‘The present inquiry limits itself to the question, What 
is the witness of Scripture on the subject ? The words of 
Christ are to me the highest authority, beyond which I 
seek no other.”’ (p. viii.) 

Professor Salmond, however, recognizes the relations 
of inspired to secular history far enough to devote some 
one hundred and fifty of his seven hundred pages to 
what he happily designates as the stage of ‘‘ Ethnic 
Preparation.’’ He gains thus an opportunity, without 
abandoning his definition of immortality as the doctrine 
of the future life taught by Christ and his Apostles, to 
review the general speculative questions which arise in 
connection with the subject, to emphasize the original- 
ity of the biblical doctrines, to show how far the vari- 
ous theories which were developed by the ethnic reli- 
gions or in philosophic speculation advanced, and what 
points of resemblance and difference lay between them 
and the Old Testament on the one hand, and Christ 
and his Apostles onthe other. The various animistic 
and other theories of the origin of the belief in a future 
life are discussed fully enough to show what they were, 
and to fix on them their value. The Babylonian, Assyr- 
ian, Egyptian and Persian beliefs receive fuller atten- 
tion. Anentire chapter is devoted to Greek beliefs, with 
special reference to Anaxagoras, the Orphic and Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries; to Pindar, ‘‘in whom the Greek mind is 
seen inits deepest religiousness’’; to Homer and the 
tragic poets, Socrates and Plato. The Second Book 
takes up ‘‘ The Old Testament Preparation,” in five 
chapters, on what the Old Testament does not teach, what 
it does teach, the characteristic notes of its teaching, 
the future life in the Poetical Books, and the same as 
taught in the Prophets. 

The examination of these two Books present some 
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points of interesting comparison. Viewed in contrast, 
they show how far ethnic speculation advanced alone; on 
what lines and toward what conclusions, apart from 
the influences of the divinely guided and inspired poets, 
prophets and teachers of Israel. Studied in this light, 
Professor Salmond finds evidence of a vague co-opera- 
tion of the different types of ethnic mind in framing a 
belief in the future life, but that this belief was crude, 
illusive, inoperative, and its moral value uncertain. 
We note, however, that he recognizes in these ethnic 
speculations evidence of a faith both of feeling or heart, 
and of intellectual conviction ina future life, and, among 
some races, as, for example, the Egyptians, rudi- 
mentary convictions of future rewards and punish- 
ments. Examined in another light, these two Books 
show the radical differences between the ethnic specu- 
lations, both in their lowest and highest forms, and the 
faith of Israe!. The Old Testament doctrine starts 
from a premise of its own with different assumptions, 
and moves on a distinctive line which belongs to itself 
alone. 

It is silent as to some of the great points of the ethnic 
speculations, such as pre-existence, metempsychosis, 
Nirvana, eternity of matter. It preserves a distinctly 
moral character as an essential element in an operative 
faith,and is from end toend a practical faith, which 
operates directly and morally on human life. 

Combining the lines of thought presented in the two 
Books with the best light of ethnic speculation, we get 
a measure of the dark clouds which both Judaism and 
philosophy left on the future life, and which remained 
for Christ and his Apostles to pierce. 

Interesting and important as these opening portions 
of Professor Salmond’s work are, they are surpassed 
in both points by the four Books on the teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles, which we regard as among the 
most masterly achievements of recent theology, espe- 
cially in the treatment of such difficult subjects as the 
Second Advent, the Intermediate State, the Resurrec- 
tion, Judgment, Heaven and Hell. 

The two following chapters, on the ‘‘ General Apos- 
tolic Doctrine’’ and the ‘‘ Pauline Doctrine,’’ discuss 
with well-balanced judgment acute scholarly 
penetration such thorny questions as the Millennial 
Reign, the Spiritsin Prison,the Preaching to the Dead, 
and the Resurrection of the Body. On the premillen- 
nial theory, for example, the author points out that the 
roots of the theory lay in Jewish soil, asa part of the 
Jew’s reaction against the excessive legalism of the rab- 
bis, and that it had its consummation in eschatological 
dreaming which ‘‘ meant a decay of moral life ’’ (p. 309). 
He closes with these forcible words (p. 312): 


and 


“‘He [Christ] says nothing of a limited duration tor his 
kingdom, nothing of a personal reign onearth for a definite 
period, nothing of a literal restoration of Israel to its 
ancient land, nothing of a new Jerusalem in which the 
kingdom has its seat. He speaks only of one coming in 
the future, and the object of that is never said to be the 
gathering of his saints around him in an earthly do- 
minion.”’ 


In the final Book, VI, of ‘‘ Conclusions,’’ we have a 
summary of the general trend of Christian revelation of 
the future life, followed by a discussion of the three 
great theories which have been advanced by serious stu- 
dents of the Bible as the outcome of its doctrine of the 
last things—Annihilation, Restoration and Continuous 
Retribution. Professor Salmond views these _posi- 
tions with great candor and calm, balanced judgment. 
He cautiously avows himself a convinced believer inthe 
latter opinion. He remarks in the Preface that the 
studies required for the work he was doing ‘‘ have 
been at times a severe and anxious discipline,” but that 
‘the result has been to confirm [him] me in the convic- 
tion that the teaching of Christ and the whole burden of 
the Christian revelation make the present life decisive 
for the future.” 

We close this notice with a passage which will show 
the dignified, weighty and thoughtful terms in which 
Professor Salmond expresses himself on points like 
these (p. 661): 


‘The doctrine that man’s immortality is determined by 
the spiritual attitude to which he commits himself here, that 
the moral decision made in the brief opportunity of this life 
is final, and that the condition consequent onit in the other 
world is one of eternal blessedness or the opposite, is a 
doctrine of almost overwhelming grandeur. It gives so 
incalculable a value to the short opportunity of the earthly 
existence, so measureless a dignity, so vast a power for 
good or evil to man’s nature, so limitless a sweep to the 
prerogative of will which makes his sovereignty. There 
is at least nothing small or fallacious in it. It is almost 
appalling in its magnitude. It answers best to the teach- 
ing of Scripture. With all its solemn import, it is also tru- 
est to reason and experience. To an extent which can be 
claimed for no other view of man’s future, it grapples with 
the real problems of God’s providence, the dark enigmas 
of life, and the mysteries of man’s moral nature.” 

EINE GESCHICHTE AUS DEM ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT, VON 
EKKEHARD. By Joseph Victor von Scheffel. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
University of Kansas. (Pp. 499, xxviii. 16mo. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.) 

With a slight variation Goethe’s word on Wieland’s Obe- 
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ron can be employed in reference to Scheffel’s ‘‘Ekke- 
hard”: ‘* As long as gold shallbe gold, crystal shall be 
crystal and poetry shall be poetry,” ‘‘ Ekkehard”’ will 
be considered a masterpiece of poetry—and of history 
as well. If it is true that the genuine poet, with his in- 
tuition into the soul life of leng vanished generations, 
will after all be the greatest historian, Scheffel’s biogra- 
pher can lay claim to both of these titles of honor for 
him. Itcan be boldly asserted that he who has studied 
‘‘ Ekkehard”’ will have the clearest picture of German 
life, culture and Christianity in the tenth century. The 
darkness which, according to Scheffel’s ironical words 
at the beginning of his masterpiece, hovered over the 
entire Middle Ages, will vanish, and the century with 
its life and customs, joys and sorrows, festivals and 
struggles, its culture and civilization, its rudeness and 
barbarity, the vigorously overflowing strength of State 
and Church with all their virtues and faults, their in- 
terrelation for good and for evil, will stand before his 
eyes. 

Scheffel is the artist who called this ancient genera- 
tion to life in kaleidoscopic sequence and inspired with 
the vriua of his genius, Duchess Hadwig, the monks of 
St. Gallus, the hermit woman, Ekkehard, the man after 
the heart of God, and Moengal, the monk warrior—Had- 
umoth and Audifax, the wild but noble plants of the 
lowest stratum of the society of that time in the Alle- 
manic land, the mysterious old man in the ‘* Heiden- 
héhle,”’ the romantic forerunner of Emperor Barbarossa 
who never died and arose from the Kiffhduser within 
our owntime. The invasions of the Hungarians, their 
mode of warfare, their worship and barbarity, their 
representative Cappan who is being civilized in one life- 
time by the Christian marriage with a Suabian maiden, 
and asa climax the production of the immortal Wal- 
thari-song, a pean of all the virtues of the Germanic 
race—all this is the divine work of the artist Scheffel. 

Mr. Carruth’s Ekkehard edition, with his very valu- 
able historical introduction and his scholarly notes is a 
step in the right direction to introduce living history 
into the higher classes of our colleges. The romantic 
perfume which pervades the history, the interesting 
characters with their psychological fascination, the 
tender love story underlying the relation between Had- 
wig and Ekkehard (whois a real saint-hero of the 
martyr type, fighting down the temptation, suffering all 
the agony of a broken heart, and at last finding salva- 
tion in God's free nature), the parchment containing 
the words written by himself, ‘‘ Wohl dem Manne, der 
die Priifung bestanden,” and shot with an arrow over 
the wall of the castle to notify Hadwig that he has 
conquered, will prepare the student for German histor- 
ical classicism proper. 

Here and there a note is incomplete or inadequate; to 
explain ‘‘ einen Korb erhalten,” simply by ‘‘ receive the 
mitten,” does not suffice (p. 457); the Wariager did not 
subject the native Slavic governments, but came at 
their summons to rule over them (p. 458); why not 
search for the German students’ ceremony of Sa/aman- 
derreiben, the origin of which some good Commersbuch 
will reveal (p. 472)? The historical notes on the Huns, 
Hungarians, Magyars, Avars, are not always to the 
point; the note “ kurulisch, fit for a magistrate,” 
adequate, as it does not trace the word far enough back 
to the sel/a curulis which was allowed in the Roman re- 
public only to certain high officials; 7riarter are not 
men of the third ran, but the third or the last /ine, the 
Kerntruppen of Roman armies, cf. the proverb res ad 
triarios venit, asthe designation for the greatest danger, 
the last resort in a wavering battle, etc., etc. 

But it would be unkind to disfigure Mr. Carruth’s 
splendid edition by such petty hair splittings. We can 
only express our gratification at what the editor has 
given us; but this only excites an appetite for more. 
Would it not be a good thing to put the German stand- 
ard edition of Bonz itself with Scheffel’s notes and 
sources inthe hands of the mature students, and for 
Professor Carruth to prepare a little volume of his own, 
giving a full appreciation of the work on a larger scale, 
such as he attempted in his Introduction? An esthetic 
analysis of the work,a fuller supply of notes, more 
grammatical etymology and historical, ethnological 
and literary sources would make an excellent and 
necessary commentary. One can see time and again 
how Mr. Carruth is trying hard to restrict his scholar- 
ship to the ‘‘ Allernotwendigste’’ But when a scholar 
has once obtained an insight into such a work as ‘“‘ Ekke- 
hard,’’ he ought not, to use a Rabelaisian phrase, 
‘* toujours concéler son divin savoir.” 
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A HisTtoRY OF MODERN BANKS OF IssuE. Witk an 
Account of the Economic Crises of the Present Century. 

By Charles A.Conant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1896.) 

It seems to be generally agreed thatthe great national 
issue which is next to be decided is that of the currer 
cy. The danger of leaving things as they are has been 
most amply illustrated in recent vears, and the cost to 
the country has been frightful. The farmer has ‘suffi- 
cient uncertainty to contend with in the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and the manufacturer and trader in the 
fluctuations of supply and demand, not to be delivered 
over to chronic doubt as to the value of the currency. 
Whether it is to be coin or paper, Government motes or 
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bank notes, there will be a general cry that it must be 
something permanent and final. 

Mr. Conant has therefore done well to anticipate a 
want that will be immediately felt by the collection of 
material that will be sure to be useful. It is true that 
the New York Journal of Commerce and Financial Bulle- 
tin is bringing out a great work on the history of Bank- 
ing, a work of the most exhaustive character, destined 
probably tobe the standard work on the subject. But the 
magnitude and the tost of this work, or collection of 
works, will put it out of the reach of ordinary readers. 
As for them Mr. Conant’s claim is well grounded, that 
his book covers matter that has not been before treated 
in English. Some portions of the field have been ex- 
plored by English writers. Mr. MacLeod has, with 
great, industry collected the facts concerning the early 
history of banking in England, and Mr. Horace White 
and other writers have narrated our own expericnce. 
But as to the history of banking in other countries, Mr. 
Conant has practically no predecessor in the English 
language, 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the conven- 
ience of such a manual as this, not only to those called 
upon to discuss financial questions, but also to those 
who desire to understand them. Mr. Ccnant’s own 
preferences are obvious enough; but they are not ob- 
trusively presented, and do not prevent him from giv- 
ing an unbiased account of historical facts. He hasa 
chapter on the theory of a banking currency and 
another on its advantages, which he regards as best 
illustrated by the banks of Scotland and Canada. We 
shall venture the criticism that the discussion of crises 
and their causes, and the chapters on the various crises 
of the century might have been dispensed with. They 
are, of course, germane to the history of banking, but 
could be in the main omitted from a history of banks of 
issue. The space thus gained might have been utilized 
for fuller accounts of the banks of Latin America, 
which get only twenty pages, and the banks of Africa, 
Asia and Australasia, which receive no more. A good 
deal might profitably be written concerning recent 
events in the banking world of Australia and New 
Zealand. Concerning the latter colony we apprehend 
that the future may bring disclosures of interest. But, 
of course, most readers will be content with information 
concerning the banks of Europe and this country, and 
this they will find stated by Mr. Conant with clearness 
and accuracy. The author’s conclusion of the whole 
matter is expressed in the proposition that ‘‘ The cur- 
rency ofacommercial country should be regulated by 
commercial conditions and not by the whims of poli- 
ticians.” 


TOWNSEND Harris, First AMERICAN ENVOY TO JAPAN. 
By William Elliot Griffis. (New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 

If the tribute of a memorial volume was ever deserved 
by a devoted public servant, from his grateful country, 
it was by Townsend Harris, and all the more because 
he seemed careless of his own fame. In falling into 
the hands of Mr. Griffis he has had the good fortune at 
last of having the story of his life and work told by one 
who was qualified to understand it and to do full jus- 
tice to the achievement on which his claim to the 
grateful recollection of two nations rests. For thirty- 
two years he had lived an honorable commercial life in 
this city, when a change in his plans took him to the 
far East where, among his many strange experiences, 
he once spent a night in the smoke-blackened hut of a 
man-eating chief, who enlarged on the merits of can- 
nibal fare, and even touched with his fingers the parts 
of his guest’s body where the best morsels lay. At the 
age of fifty-two years, in 1856, he arrived at Japan. 
the first United States Consul-General, empowered 
by his Government to open intercourse with that country 
on the basis of the treaty negotiated three years be- 
fore by Commodore Perry. Tothat time the treaty had 
been a dead letter. Its provisions were not carried out. 
There was no thought in Japan of carrying them out, 
nor even any recognition of what they were. The laws 
which prevented intercourse with foreigners were still 
in force, even the Imperial Governor of a city was for- 
bidden to visit a foreigner at his residence. He was 
taken to Japan by the United States ship of war, ‘‘ San 
Jacinto,” placed there with a great demonstration of 
force and promise of support,and then left in lonely exile, 
unsupported, almost unrecognized and forgotten, and 
with nothing behind him but the potency of the Ameri- 
can name. At the end of less than two years he wrung 
from an elusive, illusive and reluctant Government a 
treaty which not only opened Japan to America, but to 
all the world, and proved the beginning of that new 
life which is now astonishing Christendom. He did this 
alone by force of mind and character and with no 
display of naval force to aid him. When at 
last the ship came the treaty which opened the ports 
was already signed, and the other nations had nothing 
to do but to enter and enjoy the results secured by one 
man’s skill, firmness and unparalleled devotion. Mr. 
Harris kept a diary from the first. It was written in a 


fine, clear hand, at the time, and stands now without 
erasure, or interlineation, just as it was written at first. 
Fearing the result of premature publication he would 
not allow it to be printed, but intended to deposit it with 
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the Historical or Geographical Society in this city for 
such use as they might deem best. It isnow published 
by Mr. Griffis, verbatim et literatim, with insignificant 
exceptions, and isa piece of diplomatic history which for 
large results accomplished by small means, for work in 
which personal ability and character counted for much 
and external conditions for little, and in which the 
future of a whole race was to be so quickly and so 
greatly benefited, stands unmatched in the history of 
the world. lt stands also unmatched, we may add, in 
the small amount of recognition it has received; for 
while Galbraith Perry has been covered with honor 
for his part in opening Japan, and Lord Elgin 
profited by his in China, to the extent of a first-class 
reputation and endless recognition, Townsénd Harris, 
the true hero of the history, remains an obscure citi- 
zen, known only to a few, and timidly recognized at 
half his worth by them. Fortunately for him and for 
the American Republic, which should hold dearer than 
it does the fame of its servants, he has found in Mr. 
Griffis a biographer equal to his task. Apart from the 
diplomatic history, Mr. Griffis’s volume is one of great 
interest. The splendid Christian consistency of Town- 
send Harris, and his inflexible persistence in the line of 
duty, is a heroic example as full of inspiration as it 
proved of results. It is an example, too, for us to look 
back to in these confused days whenthe great traditions 
of the Republic are so much beclouded, and when an- 
other Harrisin one of the Oriental courts might mean a 
change in the whole current of history. It will interest 
our fiat money Populist financiers to discover that Mr. 
Harris found Japan of their way of thinking, and hold- 
ing 

‘that gold and silver before coinage had no value; that it 
was the mint stamp that gave it value.” 


CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. By the Rev. R. P. Ashe, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. (A.D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.00.) 

The author of this volume will be recognized as the 
missionary associate of Dr. Mackay at Uganda, when 
Bishop Hannington was assassinated by Mwanga’s 
men. It was into his hands thatthe martyr mission- 
ary’s diary came afterward. Full detailed accounts will 
be found inthis volume of the circumstances which led 
to his death. In 1890, after the arrival of Bishop Tucker 
to take Hannington’s place, Mr. Ashe resigned and re- 
turned to England, pretty thoroughly disgusted with 
the administration of British interests there after the 
Imperial British East Africa Company had begun to be 
represented in Uganda by Captain Lugard. When news 
reached him, soon after, of the death of Mackay, the 
great pioneer missionary of the Nyanza, the desire to 
return to the old field rose up again in his heart, and he 
notified the Church Missionary Society of his intention 
to return, and his willingness, should they invite him to 
do so, to return as their agent to Uganda. He was im- 
mediately invited to work for the Society, and to go 
out with are-enforcement of missionaries who were sent 
out to Victoria Lake in the spring and early summer of 
1891. Inthe first book of this volume he describes the 
incidents of his return, and in the second takes his read- 
ers through a retrospective sketch of Uganda politics 
and political history from 1862 on. His first arrival was 
in 1883. Mtesa—or, as the name is spelled here, Mutesa— 
died the following year, and was succeeded by the bloody, 
brutal and despotic Mwanga, who will be forever re- 
membered as responsible for the death of Hannington, 
October 29th, 1885, the warm personal friend of Mr. 
Ashe, who had reached the Nyanza with him in 1882. 
We do not propose to follow the author through his ac- 
count of the influence on the evangelization or civiliza- 
tion of Uganda, of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, as represented by their agent, Captain Lu- 
gard, and his assistant, Captain Williams. The book is 
designed to give an inside view of Uganda politics as 
shaped by the conflicting interests of French and Eng- 
lish, Protestant and Roman Catholic, Egyptians, Arab 
slave-traders, Mohammedan and African heathen. The 
wonderful work of the Church Missionary Society’s 
mission has a prominent place in the volume, tho this 
history did not fall primarily within the author’s plan. 
In March, 1893, he set out on his return from Uganda 
to Zanzibar, and eventually to England. This return 
adds a new Book of ‘‘ Perils of Waters’’ and ‘ Perils in 
the Wilderness” to the volume, and some new chapters 
to the history of African exploration. 


MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Sy 
Charles Francois Gounod. From the French. By An- 
nette E. Crocker. (Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25.) 

This little volume represents more of a literary disap- 
pointment than anything else. It breaks off before it is 
fairly under way. The rest—a long rest—is indeed 
silence. When shortly after Gounod’s decease, it was 
announced that the aged composer of ‘ Faust’’ and 

‘‘ Romeo et Juliette’ had left behind him an autobiog- 

raphy, at once keen and affectionate expectations were 

stirred. Its appearance was cordially hailed. Un- 


luckily it has proved to be a mere fragment; delight- 
fully frank and attractive in manner, giving a minute 
picture of the composer’s early life, education and 
artistic progress, but ending just where one would 
wish it continued. The chapters terminate (in the 
actual middle of a sentence) with the years 1858-'59, 
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and the preparation of ‘‘ Faust,” and with the mere 
record of the production of that work. The volume 
sets forth briefly and entertainingly Gounod’s school- 
days, his drifting into music as his vocation, his 
conservatory period, his stay in Rome after winning 
the Prix de Rome in 1839), and a few of the circum- 
stances attending the writing and bringing out of 
‘*Sapho,” ‘‘The Bleeding Nun” and some of his im- 
mature church or concert music. Then the book stops; 
with the words apropos of the ‘‘ Faust’’ partition 
—‘‘As to the score, it was so much discussed that 
I had no great hope of success ” and here the 
pen was laid down forever—or the other matter de- 
stroyed. The composer’s letters will doubtless supply 
new autobiographic material in plenty when they ap- 
pear complete; but letters cannot quite make amends 
for the state of this torso. Enough of it is in existence, 
however, to mark Gounod once more, to those who did 
not know him personally, as the brilliant, educated and 
‘all around "’ art-nature and art-critic that he was; to 
point out his qualities as a devoted son and cordial 
friend. To his mother’s influence on him and to her 
Sacrifices for his success, he has left here a striking lit- 
tle monument. The translation is fair, but moves 
stifiy. The little book is carefully but not tastefully 
dressed; andthe musical notes on the cover ‘‘C F A” 
in the treble section, instead of C F G—standing for 
Charles Francois Gounod—indicate an amusing error, 
ora hasty one. It may be added that the italicizing of 
names of streets (!)is at once a curious and confusing 
matter, for which no good reason is obvious. 


AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
(Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 

There is a frankness not only in the narrative 
met in Mr. McCormick’s pages but in his prefatory 
explanation of how they came to be written that 
rather mollifies the reviewer confronted by another 
volume of amateur travel. The author accom- 
panied the surveying expedition through the mountain 
regions of Cashmere, conducted by Sir William Con- 
way, and gratified his artistic perceptions and a sud- 
denly matured love of adventure to the full. The book 
properly belongs to the literature of alpineering in the 
Himalayas; for the majority of its pages and all its in- 
terest as a chronicle comes from the rough scrambling 
inthe frightful passes and peaks of the higher hill- 
country which came in the way of the author’s business. 
But, even such a record considered, and its best por- 
tions duly estimated, it is a superfluous and by no 
means striking diary, written with an offhand and un- 
graphic pen; albeit that of a ready writer become ready 
through enthusiasm. Nor in his artistic quality does 
Mr. McCormick convince us. His work is of that 
vague, excessively sketchy pencil-style which irritates 
rather than adorns, or has pictorial eloquence. Most 
of his drawings are scrappy in technic, and trifling or 
tame in subject. Some of them, indeed, are not intel- 
ligible. As one calling himself an artist writes the 
volume, this is not a congruous thing—any more than 
that Mr. McCormick should speak of his chief as the 
author of a work relating to ‘‘ Albert Drurer.”’ 


By A. D. McCormick. 


THE GOoLp Diccincs oF CAPE Horn. By John R. Spears. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 

In spite of the implied protest of the author in the 
foreword to this volume—a preface hardly expedient 
and not in too good taste—one cannot but feel that his 
literary studies of Patagonian conditions of life and 
Patagonian peoples had received their full measure of 
permanency when they were running their course in 
the newspaper using them. Their general or special 
topics and notes on the remote and uncouth regions 
visited, as to population, products, social or commercial 
aspects, and so on, are sufficiently entertaining and 
useful in newspaper literature; but they do not pass that 
limit. The preliminary partof the book describes the 
gold country and its occupation, from which matter Mr. 
Spears proceeds to describe the outlying country, and 
especially its native races, In the course of the chapters 
he arraigns with a good deal of sharpness American 
and British missionary influences, and claims, particu- 
larly as to the Taghan Indians, that such influences 
have been wholly injudicious and unfortunate. One 
cannot doubt his sincerity, but at the same time it is 
impossible not to doubt his clear-sightedness and sym- 
pathy; nor is his manner of attack happy. And apro- 
pos of manner, we cheerfully accerd to Mr. Spears that 
his style of writing bears out what he protests as to his 
ignorance of a distinctively literary manner as distin- 
guished from a man’s setting down in a ‘‘ newspaper”’ 
way what he has seen or heard or felt. No one will 
mistake Mr. Spears’s abilities and position on the face 
of this book. 

TweELvVE HuNDRED MILES IN A WacGon. By Alice 
Blanche Balfour. (Edward Arnold, London and 
New York.) 

This is another one of those books of travel and per- 
sonal impressions and personal experience which begin 
with the statement onthe author’s part that the contents 
are extracts froma journal ‘* written with no thought of 
publication.”” When and why, then, did the thought 
occur? why does it so incessantly occur to other diary 
keepers and other letter writers, as well as Miss Bal- 
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four? so that there comes into being a book not of the 
kind to impress the judicious public nor meriting any 
other than the mildest comment. The British gentle- 
man and gentlewoman is incessant just now in publish- 
ing what, at its utmost publicity, should be “‘ privately 
printed.” The present author rode, in company with an 
agreeable party of intelligent friends, a long way in, 
about and through South Africa—Basutoland, Mata- 
beleland, the Zimbaye vicinity, and soon. She was in- 
terested in much that she and her companions saw, was 
hospitably entertained, patient under difficulties, and 
busy with sketches as well as with herchronicle. Her 
record is saved as to readability by its simple language 
and a very mild trickle of humor; and her sketches are 
respectable, rather precise little studies. The book is 
not offensive nor absolutely dull; but it belongs to the 
class above indicated, and its tone and tenor is hinted 
at when the writer carefully notes the sight of a tame 
antelope in a host’s care, ‘‘about as large as a good- 
sized lamb and about the color of a hedgehog.” 


THE HIsTORY OF THE Post OFFICE PACKET-SERVICE 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1793-1815. By Arthur H. 
Norway. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 

This record will afford cognoscenti or amateurs of 
naval chronicles a good deal of entertainment. itis a 
review of atroublous ana imperfect period of England’s 
foreign postal arrangements. Such a system now 
seems, after a lapse of some fifty years, so utterly 
unsatisfactory, so full of abuses and obviously helpless 
against them, that dependence upon it appears, indeed, 
an intolerable expedient. Yet the intentions of the 
British Government were excellent in so conducting its 
schemes and facilities for colonial and other ship 
letters. It subsisted in vigor year by year, until the 
modern system of transport, coupled with modern 
steamship schedules, subverted such postal arrange- 
ments enormously to public comfort. The record of the 
packet-service is so mixed with wars, piracy, letters of 
marque, embargoes, and so on, as to be a dramatic 
tale. It offers a succession of naval incidents of no 
ordinary nature. Mr. Norway has set them forth with 
an easy hand; and the volume, moderate in size, is 
handsomely printed, and illustrated with a few curious 
and appropriate illustrations. There is a full index. 
THE History oF PuiLosopuy. By Prof. Alfred Weber, 

of Strasburg, Translated by Prof. Frank Thilly, of 
the University of Missouri, from the fifth French edi- 
tion. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896.) 

Professor Thilly declares that in his judgment there 
is no book so admirably fitted for acquainting the stu- 
dent with the development of thought as this; and if 
he had said ‘‘ for its size,’’ we should have been in- 
clined to agree with him. But it is questionable 
whether it is not beyond human ability to describe 
the development of human thought in 600 pages. 
We concur with Professor Thilly, also, in the judgment 
that Weber’s expositions remind the reader of Kuno 
Fischer’s fascinating presentation of philosophical teach- 
ings; but Fischer allowed himself ample space for the 
graces of style, we might almost say for eloquence. 
But for its compact presentation of the doctrines of 
philosophers in their progressive development this book 
is certainly admirable. 
Professor Thilly’s translation is clear and idiomatic. 
We cannot, of course, criticise Weber's criticisms, but 
we have said enough to indicate the merits of his work. 


So far as we have examined it 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; OR, LAW IN CHRISTIAN THE- 
oLocy. By the Duke of Argyle. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

This volume concludes the series begun in 1866 with 
the ‘* Reign of Law,’’ and continued in 1884 with the 
‘‘Unity of Nature.”’ The ‘‘Reignof Law,’’ appearing when 
it did, attracted much attention, and was very widely 
read. We doubt if this will prove to be the case with the 
book now before us. Times have changed; the world 
has grown used to the conception of law, and the argu- 
ment from design is no longer the chief reliaace of the- 
ologians. Nevertheless it isinteresting to see the vigor 
and persistence with which the noble author follows 
the line that he struck out for himself with such spirit a 
generation ago, and no doubt many readers will be edi- 
fied and stimulated by these pages. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the book is the preface, in which the 
author gives some account of the influences which sur- 
rounded him asa child, and which strongly affected his 
religious development. 

Professor Enrico Ferri contributes to the ‘* Criminology 
Series,”’ edited by Douglas Morrison and published by 
D. Appieton & Co., a volume entitled CriminaL Soct- 
oLoGcy. Thechief purpose of the volume is the exhi- 
bition of the general conditions which tend to produce 
criminal habits of mind and action. 
importance is the examination into the adverse social 
conditions which tend to encourage crime among certain 
parts of the population. The theory for which Profess- 
or Ferri contends is that the volume of crime will not 
be materially diminished by codes of criminal law, no 
matter how skilfully they may be constructed, but by 
improving the adverse individual and social conditions of 
the community as a whole. Nevertheless, as the crimi- 
nal we have always with us Professor Ferri recognizes 
that penal laws are absolutely necessary fo the pro- 
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tection of society, altho they can accom- 


plish littlein reducing crime. Hence he 
devotes his last, and, in our judgment, 
most useful chapter toa consideration of 
the ways in which criminal law and prison 
administration may be made most effect- 
ive in the defense of society. 


THE OxFrorp CHURCH MOVEMENT. 
Sketches and Recollections. By the lateG. 
Wakeling, with an Introduction by Earl 
Nelson. (Macmillan & Co. $2.25.) The 
new point in these Recollections is that 
they do not deal so much with the source 
‘of Tractarianism at Oxford and the lead- 
ersof the movement as with its expansion 
into the drowsy and immobile villages, 
among the farm folk and smaller towns. 
The movement is viewed not so much in 
its ecclesiastical or even theological or 
High-Church character, as the spiritual 
revival of a Church that was ready to die. 
In this light it is pleasing to note that the 
author finds the first stage of the move- 
ment inthe Evangelical and Methodist re- 
vival of the preceding century. An inter- 
esting chapter, is added on the literary 
publications of the movement. They give 
a more distinct impression of its wide force 
and volume than anything we have seen. 


The sketches which compose the volume’ 


were originally written for the Newberry 
House Magazine, and were published in 
this permanent form in deference to the 
opinion and wishes of those who read 
them there. The author himself, while 
they were in press, entered into rest. 


Literary Notes. 


OcToOBER. will be a 
for Scribner's, who announce that every 
article except Barrie’s serial will be by 
an American author, and on _ subjects 
strongly American and of timely 


est. 


patriotic month 


inter- 


.On the seventh of September an 
American Branch of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press issued their announcements of 
American Oxford Bibles. This is a new 
departure in Bible making. Both Amer- 
ica and England are represented in the 
new copyright edition. Surely American 
and English under 
ought to produce the finest 
Bible ever made. 


printing one cover 


Teachers’ 


-The American Publishers Corpora 
Edward W. 
of the Tenements,’ 
hitherto available only in cloth at $1.75 
October Ist, paper 
It will be illustrated 
In November a dram 


tion announce that Town- 


send’s ‘‘ Daughter 
is to be issued 
bound, at 50 cents. 
by E. W. Kemble. 
itization of the same story isto be put on 
the New York stage. Another play will 
soon be produced from avery different 
sort of book, ‘*The Little Minister,’’ by 
J. M. Barrie; and should it meet with 
half the favor of the book, it will prove a 


on 


great success. 


. The extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of the late Dr. William R. Williams 
is offered for sale by auction, through 
Bangs & Co., 91, 93 Fifth Avenue. The 
first sale take place on October 
12th-17th. Mr. Williams’s collection ex- 
ceeds 20,060 volumes,and is regarded as 
the most complete in the country relative 
Baptist Anabaptist History. 
There is a unique collection on the Jan- 
senists of France of great value. Be- 
sides rare collections relating to the Pu- 


is to 


to and 


ritan period there are many 
ecclesiastical history, philoso- 
phy, etc., with a number of rare and au- 
tographic copies, religious and 
political tracts. A complete catalog can 
be obtained from the auctioneers. 


works on 
theology, 


scarce 


.Two attractive features are an- 
nounced by Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal for 
their October number—Ignace Paderew- 
ski’s new minuet and Albert Lynch's por- 
trait of the ‘‘ American Girl” 
her. 


as he saw 
Paderewski has dedicated his new 
‘* Menuet Mo- 
The 
was written in 
1883, and over seven million copies were 
sold in a single year. This is the first 
minuet written by Paderewski_ since 
“ L’ Antigue,”’ and it is said he regards it 


work under the name of 
derne’’ to his American admirers. 
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The ‘‘ American Girl,’”’ by 


the famous French artist, was completed 
after his return froma recent extended 
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sit tothis country, and is said to be a 


new and distinctive type. 


-The Typothete of the city of New 


York have published a literal reprint, in 
two volumes, of Moxon’s ‘‘Mechanick Ex- 


ercises.”’ 


It has been printed at the De- 


Vinne Press by old-style methods, in the 


fo 
m 


rm of broad royal octavo,upon specially 


ade Van Gelder paper. Of the four 


hundred and fifty copies two hundred 
and fifty are offered to the Typotheta, 
and the remaining two hundred to book 
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copy of the original edition. Until 
ovember Ist from one to five copies 
ay be subscribed for at the price of 


twelve dollars a copy from the DeVinne 


P 


ress, 12 Lafayette Place, New York, 


payable to the order of Horace G. Pol- 
hemus, Treasurer of the Typothete of 


the city of New York. 


The right to in- 
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Inductive xy of Phenomena of our 
Fimes. By the Rev. — L. Nevins, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. F. F. El 
wood, D,D. Withan Index. Bibliogra 
Biblical, og nna and General’ 
edition. With corrections and su 

. New York: Fleming 
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Labor is God. Harger, Jr. 
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Son, By Baron von Roberts. Translated trom 
the German. By Jessie Haynes. 8x5\, p) 2 
265. New York; American Publishers’ — 
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Joshua Wray. A Novel. By Hans Stevenson 
Beattie. 484, pp. 307. Paper. The sam 
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Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates, 734x5, 
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The Children’s Crusade. An Episode of the Thir- 
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pp. vi 

At the bong of the Fold. A Country Tale. By J. 
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The Paladins of Edwin the Great. By Sir Clem- 

ents R. Markham. K.C.B. 73¢x5, pp. xi, 383. 
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Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. Illustrated by 
Chris Hammond. th an Introduction b: 
o Sanaa Ritchie. 734x2, pp. xiv, 390. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


GEORGE DU MAURIER 


THE AUTHOR OF 


” and “PETER IBBETSON” 





Copyright, 1896, by Harper and Brothers. 
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hme Out, wlth a Geen Design by T. A. Tuenaitonan, 


W: V: HER BOOK. 


By WILLIAM CANTON, 


Author of The Invisible Playmate. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Macmillan Company 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New 


A SEQUEL TO 


Novel, 


«« MARCELLA,”’ 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


Author of “Marcella,” “The History of David Grieve,” “Robert 
Elsmere,” etc., etc., etc. 


2 Volumes. 16mo. 


‘* The story is even stronger than ‘Mar- 
cella.’’’—Chicago Tribune. 


“Altogether the best thing she has 
done.” — Zhe Evangelist, New York. 


“ Shows her at her best in point of liter- 
ary skill.”'—Advance, Chicago. 


‘‘An immensely fascinating story.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


“« The best story that Mrs. Ward has 
yet told.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


‘A novel that gives distinct promise 
of manifesting, toa higher degree than 
any previous work from her pen, the au- 
thor’s capacity for vivid and effective 
portrayal of character.’’—Boston Beacon. 





Buckram. $2.00. 
‘Ts anybody writing novels of her kind 
one-tenthas well, and has the uselessness 
of that‘ kind’ been proved as yet ? Polemi- 
cal or not, Mrs. Ward has the quiet au- 
thority which means intellectual power. 
Behind what she writes is one of the few 
minds of modern fiction to which we can 
look for tenderness, joined to rigid com- 
mon sense. Sheis not the faddist that the 
dabsters say she is; they know it in their 
hearts; and noamount of belittlement in 
advance will prevent the public's taking 

‘ Sir George Tressady,’ with seriousness.” 
—New York Tribune. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


With a new Photogravure Portrait. “In two volumes, small 12mo, bound in 


polished buckram, 


“Tt is a noteworthy book, a continua- 
tion of what may be called the ‘problem 
series’ from the same pen which begins 
with ‘Robert Elsmere.’’’—Daily News, 
London. 

“It is a great novel, and comes just 
short of being the greatest.’’—Boston 
Herald. 


Robert Elsmere. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Uniform with the above, now in the 70th Thousand. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
in box, price, $2.00. 
‘** Marcella’ is a singularly noble and 
impressive  story.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
London. 
‘‘The power of genius is in the book, 


and in one of its best forms.”’—Puxudlic 
Opinion. 


The History of David Grieve, 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00. In paper covers, soc. 





+‘ MARCELLA,”’ also bound i ncloth, 12mo, $1.00, or in paper cover, 50 cents. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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"EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art 
a 


nd Languages. Thorough preparation for College. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 


03. For the higher education of young 
Doonded 3509 and scientific course of study, also 
preparatory and optional Year begins Sept. 16th, 1896 
Apply to Ida C. Allen, Prin., radford, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
LAW 


’ 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Beston, Mass. 

















Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist. = 
735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 
9 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
FRANK DRISLER, A.M., Principal. 


A select school for a limited number of pupils. Stu- 
dents —— for all colleges. Circulars on applica- 
tion. Reopens Tuesday, October ist. 


ENGLEWoop, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls, veer. 


College preparation; special courses; fine advantages in 
Music and Art. MISS CREIGHTON. MISS FARRAR. 


Lyndon Hall School. 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
i H Sixty-second year begins October 
University 1, 1896. Confers LL.B., also (for 
Law School graduate courses) LL.M. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, Dean. 


Address for catalogue REGISTR AR, University, 
Washington Square, East, New York. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, 


Bridgeton, N.J. 2th year begins Sept. 16. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for any College, Teaching or Business, French 
German, Art, Music, Gy | Cc Physical 
Di . Spaci pus and athletic field. Pure 
water, drainage perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


























Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted tor advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnas 
alley ; outdoor sports, careful EE training. Perfect 








BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. CO. #38 Weashn St» 


Boston, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
ANO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. + 


THE WOST PERFECT OF PENS 





AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 





Our Heraldic Department is under the su 

of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, an 
to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 


~ FILES AND BINDERS. | 


rvision 
we are 








We can ey Files or Binders for Tue Inpk- 
PENDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid, 
for $1.00. 


Financial. 
The Imports of Gold. 


Ir is estimated that the inflow of gold 
into the United States now moving will 
result in an import of $40,000,000 or 
$50,000,000. Our commercial columns 
have chronicled these imports week by 
week, and they have not yet been 
checked. 

This gold has had a most important 
effect upon the loan market, for money 
was getting so ‘‘tight ’—so hard to ob- 
tain—that serious results might have 
ensued; but the inflow eased the money 
market, besides having important moral 
influence. Six weeks ago we were upon 
the verge of a panic because the small 
investors—not the large capitalists, gen- 
erally speaking—becoming alarmed at 
the apparent sentiment in favor of the 
Chicago candidate for the Presidency, 
threw their holdings upon the market. 
The falling prices did not induce others 
to purchase, until there seemed, in Wall 
Street parlance, ‘‘no bottom.” Fo!- 
lowing this came such a shrinkage in 
confidence that credits became sharply 
contracted, since, after all, it is this 
credit currency which is of larger vol- 
ume and more efficient than our actu- 
ally circulating medium. 

The contraction in credits caused at 
once a great demand for money on the 
part of those who had bills to pay, until 
the rate of interest on well-secured 
loans advanced to 8 and 10% or higher, 
with no market at all for commercial 
paper. Meanwhile a syndicate of bank- 
ers and international exchange houses 
had arranged to support the Treasury 
gold by selling bills of exchange on 
London, until the time—known to be 
not far distant—when exports of Amer- 
ican products would create an indebted- 
ness abroad sufficient to pay off any ex- 
change bills so sold. This time came 
sooner than was expected. The reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics for July and 
August show a large falling off of im- 
ports of merchandise and a large in- 
crease in the exports of wheat, cotton, 
and staples generally, with a balance 
for August alone at least $30,000,000 
more favorable to the American side 
of the account than was reported for 
August of last year. 

Aside from this brief statement of the 
gold imports trom the Wall Street point 
of view, the inflow suggests certain eco- 
nomic considerations bearing upon our 
general business problem. It shows, in 
the first place, that as a people we are 
doing the one essential thing in a time 
of business depression—we are econo- 
mizing. Even as late as last year our 
imports in August exceeded our exports. 
A part of these imports consisted of 
what we yet regard as necessaries—cof- 
fee, sugar, tea and the like; a part con- 
sisted of luxuries like silks and foreign 





clothing. As a people it is clear that’ 


we have stopped, or at least checked, 
our buying of both kinds to a marked 
degree. Meanwhile, even tho at low 
prices, we have been sending abroad a 
large quantity of the products of our 
soil; and this process has resulted in a 
genuine balance in London in favor of 
the United States, which is being liqui- 
dated in gold. It is a most healthy sign 
for the future. If we have now as a 
people regulated our personal expendi- 
tures so that they do not exceed our in- 
dividual incomes, we are in a position 
to take advantage of any turn in the tide 
of sentiment in our favor. We are 
on ‘‘bedrock,’’ so that any 
provement will advance prices and 
increase the volume of trade. Slight 
but steady purchases of American se- 
curities in London would send gold to 


im- 





our shores, after Mr. McKinley's elec- 
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tion, in large quantities; while an in_ 

crease in Wall Street quotations would 

be followed by better prices and better 

business throughout the country. Just 

as in 1893, the panic in Wall Street was 

followed a few months later by paralysis 

of business in all the States, so the be- 
ginnings of a new prosperity must show 

themselves first in the same place—Wall 

Street. Wall Street represents in a 

concentrated form the general opinion 
of capitalists, large and small, through- 
out the United States and Europe upon 
the general situation of business in the 
United States, and their opinion as to 
thefuture. Thesescattered capitalists, 
without any agreement, sell or buy as 
their indivicual opinion dictates; and 
without their favorable belief no sub- 
stantial improvement in business can 
come. From Wall Street such improve- 
ment would gradually spread over the 
country. These gold imports, there- 
fore, are most pleasant arguments as to 
the possibilities of the future, if the 
American people, as now seems rea- 
sonably assured, are true to their old 
traditions of honest money. 


Monetary Affairs. 
SEVERAL events. contributed last 
week toward lessening public appre- 
hension and promoting fresh confi- 
dence. Chief of these was the over- 


whelming Republican victory in Maine, 


far exceeding all expectations, and fore-- 


shadowing a crushing defeat to the 
silver craze and other crankisms at the 
November election. Maine was once 
severely tainted with Greenbackism, 
and the change of opinion there is sug- 
gestive of what is to be hoped for else- 
where, tho of course in a much less 
degree. Encouraging reports are also 
being received from sections where the 
silver tide runs strongest; still any ces- 
sation of aggressive work would be dan- 
gerous, and it is of supreme importance 
that the rebuke to the Chicage platform 
be made as emphaticas possible. Even 
then, it must be remembered that the 
battle is not ended; for while our adher- 
ence to the gold standard may be for- 
ever settled, yet our currency and bank- 
ing laws must go through a period of 
reconstruction which will demand the 
highest sort of legislative ability and 
foresight. For this reason the great 
desire to elect a Sound Money Presi- 
dent should not overshadow the impor- 
tance of electing members of Congress 
capable of dealing with the intricacies 
of currency and financial legislation. 
Another important factor of *encour- 
agement is the continued large gold 
imports, due directly to a 
able trade balance. The August 
report of the Bureau of Statistics gave 
unusually striking returns. Our exports 
during that period were $68,652,000, an 
increase of $12,672,000; while imports 
amounted to only $49,458,000, a de- 
crease of $21,653,000. These figures 
meant an excess of exports over imports 
in August, 1896, of $19,194,000, com- 
pared with an excess of imports in 1895 
of $15,131,000, or a favorable shift in 
our international trade balance in one 
month of $34,325,000. In the eight 
months ending August we have experi- 
enced an excess in exports amounting 
to the extraordinary figure of $99,760, - 
ooo, compared with an adverse balance 
of $36,350,000 same time last year, 
making a total shift of $136,110,000. 
These figures amply explain the large 
current gold imports. At present there 
is no abatement in the foreign demand 
for our products, and none is in pros- 


pect. 


favor- 


At the same time importers are 


pursuing a very conservative policy, so 
that a favorable trade balance is antici- 
pated for some weeks if not months tg 
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come. General trade continues véty 
inactive, and increased hopefulness has 
not yet resulted in adding to the vol- 
ume of business, Buyers are carrying 
very small supplies of everything, and 
purchase only for immediate wants, ap- 
parently believing that having waited 
so long for the tide to turn, they can 
easily wait a few additional weeks when 
the chief cause of uncertainty will be 
removed, Close money impedes busi- 
ness somewhat, but this is a minor con- 
except where conditions are 
strained. Collections are improving, 
and bankers show much less anxiety 
about the mercantile situation than a 


cern 


month ago, 


Gold exports are the principal feature 
of Wall Street operations. Over $27,- 
000,000 arrived last week, and an ad- 
ditional $10,000,000 was known to be 
Asa result the bank re- 
serves are rising, and the Treasury re- 


on the way. 


serve is now nearly up to $120,000, 000, 
with the prospect of soon touching 
$125,000,000. The effect upon money 
rates has thus far been disappointing, 
money call still ruling 6%, while 
commercial paper is dull at 8@9% for 
double names and g@10% 
There is a good de- 


on 
choice for 
best single names. 
mand for discounts from _ borrowers; 
but the banks pursue a very cautious 
policy, reason being the large 
amount of mercantile paper maturing 
during the first three weeks of October. 
The 
reported favorable, and has not been 
affected by recent failures. Another 
cause of stringency is the large ship- 
ments of currency to the 


one 


mercantile situation, however, is 


interior for 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Sept. 9. +Sept.12. Inc . 
om Seepinin bal $451,881,300 698,800 go. 500 
OD, <5 cepeniee 51,961,800 1,473,500 
Legal tenders. . 5) 8,219,600 298.500 

SS ee 445,976,100 445,654,300 321,800 
Circulation ...... 19,221,100 18,711,700 509,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





eesti pieels $53,435, $51,961,800 $1,473,300 

ana tenders... 68,513,100 68,219,600 293,50 

Total reserve.. $121,948,400 $120,181,400 $1,767,000 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 111,494,025 111,418,575 80,450 

Surpl’sres’rve. $10,454,375 $8,767,825 $1,686,550 





* Decrease. +Five days. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Sept. 2ist, 1895-—Surplus................02.0seeee! $22,448,500 
Sept. 22d, ee pebussensnsGonneecseesene 59,974,675 
Sept. 23d, 1808—Sarplus..................cescees 17,603,950 
Sept. 24th, 1892—Surplus........... sepenees bbane 5,051,075 
Sept. 2th, 1891I—Surplus..............0 cscreesee 4,008,125 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 







Bid. Asked 
DR ncssks ibs okie mwadbesbenenensnaspeneiiemn een 92' “A 
ee 115 li 
pay 4 EE bbs <seaveseriesedeeces see 115 1 

DS cs peneese< «svbswenseocene scent 5 

me Coupons..... - 107 10844 
5s, Registered ook lil 
5s, Coupons.. . Al lll 
Currency 68, 189 1 oe 


Currency 68, 1898... — a 
co 104 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quo‘: 
actual rates as follows: 





Siaty DG candcredvensasenccconssenssésncesosnsn 4.814¢-14% 

—— eases 4 

0 eee - & 

Documentry for payment...................... 4 

Serer 4.8154-1 
CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 




























crop purposes, a demand that seems 
ike > i sever y 3 Banks. Bid. Asked. 
likely to continue for several weeks : SC = * 
least. Foreign bankers are lending con- American Exchange = 1 
a —— me ¢ of Broadway.....0...0.0. eee 236 
siderable sums on gold notes at 6% Butchers and Teabeed id si 
for 60 to go days. The fact that the a. w = 
. . Chatham. ..........00.seeereeee cece 310 
Bank of England did not advance Chemical. ‘< ms 4,500 
é 2 EE. ce 50 
its rate of discount last week was  Citlzens: 12 130 
. Columbia. 175 es 
favorably construed, the inference Commerce.. 19% 200 
‘ 5 DOMED, 5 ..6inss0s0055<55505 130 sees 
being that the American demand for orn Exchange...... 3s pall 
i East River....... 1 cove 
gold had been successfully diverted to  leventn Ward = ag 
Paris. The stock market fully dis- fifth Avenue... - — 
. Bas First National of 8. 1........! : eee 
counted the Maine election in advance, Fourteenth Street. . re i) a its 
- 2 . . : ‘ourth Nationa , 170 
as is its usual habit. Operations in F neta os nei 9% 
5 Gallatin Nationa 300 po 310 
stocks continue on a moderate scale. Garfield National.. ome “as 625 
* . serman American............ b s eeee 
Prices have already had a sufficient German Exchange 360 meas 367 
A z Germania... 400 350 sooo 
rally to check buying in the absence of  {jreenwich.. —_— = vote 
new stimulus, while confidence in the Hilde and Leather......... i - 
future effectually prevents any setback [porters and Traders’.. — wm a4 
of consequence. Current reports of Leather Manufacturers 4 "iD ad 
. ee oln National....... 670 TO sees 
earnings are poor, because they repre- > i eee Wig 0 cae 
. . Market and Fulton 221 200 ones 
sent the period in August when depres-  Mechanics’............. 190 185 195 
. " Mechanics’ and Traders 125 ose 140 
sion was at its worst. Railroad affairs Movoamtlle. .........-.- 17 a4 = 
are : aly satisfs ; Merchants’ Exchange. ... 114 to ee 
are not4n entirely satisfactory shape, — chang 4 4 om 
rate-cutting still being prevalent atthe ¥ +4 ™ “ia 
West and Northwest. The war of rates M4 | 
. : . New York County.......0.... etek. 
in the South has been stopped by inter- New York ong = AN 100 s chs 
. New York Produce Ex.. 120 114 evs 
ference of the courts; but feeling has Ninth.............. 12 108 112 
‘ A Nineteenth Ward 13 15 wees 
not yet subsided between the respective North America. 13) 125 “ig 
m 1, aes 2 Raa 1 
managements of the Seaboard and Ne ag wea ceeeeseeersecssseceens = 4 ws 
Pee ee eee e eee ee eee ee eres ‘ 
Southern lines. London still continues People’s. 4 4 ei 
ae St = sect. © RepEDlic.......... 148% «135 150 
to show little interest in our invest Seaboard Nationa 173 170 15 
ments, and is slow to appreciate the Seventh Nationa ti 00 ee 
favorable change in the political situa- peneecqognetam 35 280 _ 
; ° ~ ~ ° Southern National lll esse cove 
tion of the United States. Great Brit- State of New York its 105 Baek 
. . ° : . ° ational...... eeee 104 
ain is just now enjoying a period of ex- Tradesmen’s............00000. 90 Spee 95 
: : Twelfth Ward. 13 130 ae 
ceptional prosperity, and all her home Union......... 200 200 nets 
. : ili C ited Skates io = 175 U5 
AC = j n w) 2 175 ooee 
investments are selling at such high Pnilted States Natic 10% «Gd 
figures that English capital must soon West Side...........cc.cesece0e sees 275 sees 


seek outlets elsewhere for safety as well 
as profit. Until, however, the danger 
of European complications is less re- 
mote than at present, foreign capital is 
likely to remain very cautious. In case 
of an outbreak the United States, as 
has often been pointed out before, 
would prove an exceptionally safe field 
for fo reign investors. 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 1gth were as follows: 


American Ex......... 170 | Spee é «& E Ranther heen 92 
Fourth................ 1634 | Western..........0.0. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. William R. Kuran, who for near- 
ly twenty-eight years has been con- 
nected with the Bowery Bank, of New 
York, was recently elected assistant 
cashier. 


- Coupons No. 2, due October rst, 
on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railway Co., general mortgage 4% bonds 
will be paid on and after that date at 
the office of the company, 59 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 
430 shares Goodyear Shoe Machinery 


(SOisncsemncuniedecsebeat $32.50 per share 
$5,000 N. Y. Central 4% gold debt certificates, 


ee Se re ee +++-- 101% 
43.000 City of Santa Cruz. Cal., 5¢refunding 
POM MINIE nh icbewsahgacsdaysssse=seae 60 
7o shares Stickney Warehouse Co........ 10 
$35,000 Sebasticook and Moosehead Rd.., 
of Maine, 1st mort. 5% 30-year gold 
ce Tee Le 25 
... The Valley Railroad is the name 
of a new railroad in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California thus far completed 
from Stockton, which is situated upon 
navigable waters, connecting with San 
Francisco by water and rail, to Fresno, 
the intention being to extend it South 
to Bakersfield. Its projectors hope and 
expect that connection will be made 
with the Atchison system. The Valley 
Railroad parallels the Southern Pacific, 
with which it was built to compete. 


....A scheme for continuous mail 
collecting in cities will be put in opera- 
tion in Washington shortly by Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General Neilson. 
A wagon specially constructed for the 
purpose is now being built at Hartford, 
Conn. It will be large enough to ac- 
commodate a carrier independent of the 
assistant, who will do the driving and 
take the mail from the street boxes. 
This wagon will contain several apart- 
ments for ‘‘ throwing ’’ the mail. While 
it will be rather large, it will be light 
and strong and made with a view to 
accommodating the work, rather than 
for looks, altho its ornamentation will 
not be neglected. 

.Of interest to American farmers 
is the announcement in a Consular re- 
port to the State Department that Ger- 
many, hitherto practically a rye-eating 
country, is rapidly going over to wheat 
bread. The consumption of rye flour 
there is steadily decreasing, and that of 
wheat increasing. As the United 
States exports large quantities of wheat 
and wheat flour and scarcely any rye, 
the importance of the change is ap- 
parent. At present the United States 
follows Russia and the Argentine Re- 
public in the value of wheat exports to 
Germany. American flour is more ex- 
pensive than any other there, but the 
demand is growing and will have to be 
met. 


.Secretary Hester, of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, reports, as a 
result of an investigation he has made 
of the consumption of cotton by South- 
ern mills, that the total consumption 
by them during the year ending August 
31st shows a total of 904,701 bales, an 
increase of 42,000 bales over the previ- 
ous year. It shows that the South 
consumed during the past year more 
cotton than ever before in its history. 
He reports the crop of the different 
States as follows: 


Bales 
North Carona ..c..ss.s.sccee seees 384,000 
SOET A CATONEID 6 5 inns on vicneasesens 664,000 
SIGNER Ss cba o6ssh Soe sckasenseeneer 1,079, 
PRDKEMD Sao yhbee bans sucese esaneeewes 48,000 
PRRMMIRMAENDAG SiodabsswcSewciswexnwence 860,000 
IREEMD hse nuisuckan so xephennwasie 430,000 
PERIBOR 5 isc5 es ccs scwsainewnseouus 620,000 
RP ROESIDR 55555655 se5c ss soebeseses 252,000 
BURGE: <csn sehen cossasesseskaneeeune 1,990,000 
PILAR sess sxnickeesesnaasions 7,157,000 


—which is a decrease over the previous 
year of 2,743,905 bales. 


-Edward T. Jeffery, President 
and General Manager of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad Company, in his 
annual report makes a very gratifying 
showing of the operations of the road 
for the past fiscal year. He states that 
there ‘‘has been a gratifying and steady 
growth in revenue from freight and 
passenger traffic since the great dis- 
turbance of 1893,” showing a constant 
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improvement and development in the 
districts traversed by the road, and the 
recuperative power of Colorado. A 
very large addition was made during 
the year to the equipment of the road, 
and the entire cost was made without 
increasing the former value of the 
equipment as it stood upon the books. 
Avery large amount of steel rails were 
laid and paid for during the year, and 
the property is generally in good condi- 
tion. After the payment of new equip- 
ment, etc., there was a surplus of $218,- 
391, and the current assets exceeded the 
current liabilities $1,913,166. The re- 
port throughout shows evidence of the 
excellent management of President Jef- 
fery. 


. The President of Argentina has 
issued a decree, a copy of which has 
been forwarded to the State Depart- 
ment, remitting all duties on articles 
sent from the United States for the 
purpose of showing the manufacturing 
and commercial industries of this coun- 
try. The movement for these exhibi- 
tions originated in Philadelphia. The 
Venezuela Government has granted a 
concession to an American to establish 
permanent exhibitions of American 
goods at Caracas, Maracaibo and other 
large cities of Venezuela. A new 
phase of the long contest between Chile, 
Bolivia and Peru is reported, by which 
Bolivia is promised a coast line on the 
Pacific. More than a year ago a treaty 
was made giving Tacha and Arica to 
Chile, thus leaving Bolivia cut off from 
access to the ocean and one of the few 
countries situated, like Switzerland, 
entirely without coast line. Since then 
the countries have been negotiating, 
and it is said that a treaty has been 
effected by which Bolivia gets back a 
strip through Tacha and Arica sufficient 
to give her an outlet to the Pacific. 


....The Secretary of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange, Mr. Henry G. 
Hester, makes for the year ending 
August 31st an exceedingly interesting 
report regarding. the cotton crop and 
consumption of cotton by the Southern 
States. We copy from his report the 
following, showing the number of mills 
and spindles in operation during the 
year: 


‘‘Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
conditions of the past year, the cotton 
milling industry of the South has con- 
tinued to increase; a large number of new 
mills have been added, and many of the 
old establishments have materially in- 
creased their spindles. Building of new 
mills is still going on at a rate even ex- 
ceeding the activity in that respect noted 
in my last annual report. The unfavor- 
able monetary and trade conditions of 
the past season are regarded as tempo- 
rary, and the confidence is stronger than 
ever in the ultimate destiny of the South 
as the consumer of a large percentage of 
its owncotton. The record of this sea- 
son is the more remarkable, coming as it 
does after the showing of last year; it is 
as follows: 


Total number of mills last year.... 


435 
Crossed out and merged into other 
DORDPTIE 5 56s. sccncnnsoswenicenys 12 
RNB scicancanaswinccnnuseecewonee 3-—«O«S 
420 
New mills added...............0c00. 55 
475 


Last year the number of mills added 


was 63. The record of cotton spindles: 

In the South shows in operation... 2,956,396 
REEL. scan pee eunuliacacuncnwinsichieion 162,542 
New, not complete...............005 574,300 
Or say a total of......... Seese ee =miae 3,693,238 
While last year it was.............. 3:177,310 
Showing a gain of spindles......... 515,928 


.... The entire world is in sympathy 
with this country in the great decrease 
which has taken place in sheep, wool, 
and the price of wool, Notwithstanding 
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the steady increase in population, there 
is undoubtedly a decrease in the demand 
for wool for clothing. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has taken exhaust- 
ive measures to collect data from the 
different countries of the world in regard 
to the world’s farm animals, making a 
comparison of the year 1893 with 1896. 
The farm animals of the world compare 
for the years named as shown by the 
following table: 


FARM ANIMALS OF THE WORLD. 


1893. 1896. 
PROURER . vinicinscicecxesnce 66,995,100 67,254,553 
Mules and asses..... 8,683,152 8,865,573 
CE rere 298,873,657 312,055,835 
ee TTT 534,848,924 511,390,569 
MS 6 s25ese%secees 102,172,224 103,969,220 
eer re 36,025,433 31,992,385 


The comparison of the number of sheep 
in the world in the countries named is 
exceedingly interesting and is given 
herewith; 


THE WORLD’S SHEEP. 





1893. 1896. 

North America...... 51,292,797 42,470,339 
South America...... 96,242,137 89,360,010 
RID 56 stnkeccwscew 191,688,503 184,750,947 
PR csnssecs Dinkarnon 35,378,066 38,636,232 
RS xi ccsaraesnse 35,589,208 34,994,957 
Australasia.......... 124,645,606 121,165,477 
oo eee 12,607 12,607 

ees 534,848,924 511,390,569 
* United States...... 47»273,553 38,298,783 





*Included in North America, but also placed 
separately for sake of comparison. 

. Official statement of imports and 
exports of the United States for the 
month and eight months ending August, 
1895 and 1896, stated in thousands: 


MERCHANDISE. 
Eight months 
—August— -—end’g Aug. 
Exports— 1895. 1896. 1895. 1896. 
Domestic..... $54,821 $66,732 $489,360 $567,259 

















Foreign....... 1,159 1,920 10,026 13,722 
Total..... 55,980 $68,652 $499,387 $570,982 
Imports— 
Free of duty..$35,650 $20,644 $254,469 $214,263 
Dutiable...... 35,461 28,813 281,268 256,958 
Total..... $71,111 $49,458 $535,737 $471,222 
Excess of exp. 19,194 <cc0 SO 
Excess ofimp. 15,131 .«... 36,350 arated 
GOLD. 
Coin and Bullion— 
BXPOTts o0is0:0: $16,667 $1,972 $55,766 $55,511 
Imports ...... 1,534 4,045 28,090 30,718 
Excess of exp.$15,133 $27,675 $24,793 
Excess of imp. $2,073 tia siete 
In Ore— 
Exports...... Se scan $320 $79 
Imports...... 129 §6- $231 1,132 1,171 
Excessofimp. $126 $231 $811 $1,091 
SILVER. 
Coin and Bullion— 
Exports .....< $4,553 $5,301 $33,265 $40,932 
Imports...... 1,114 929 §6=-«6, 199-7712 





Excess of exp. $3,439 $4,372 $27,065 $33,219 
In Ore— 

Exports ...... er $61 $370 

Imports...... 1,112 $1,350 8,145 12,003 


Excess of imp. $1,086 $1,350 $8,083 $11,633 


The ‘above statement shows at a glance 
one of the reasons for the recent heavy 
gold importations, viz., the large ex- 
cess Of exports over imports creating a 
balance of trade in our favor which is 
being partially settled in gold. 











We have been at much pains to pene a 
reliable list of bonds and _stoc from 
which investors may safely choose oul as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge ns a 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - + $605,800, 
io cecvesvcicencesescsccccvecee cecesd $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking De 5 tage ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and ne. Amount of issue limited 
by aw, ig EL salty Ur TR ee 
EXECUTORS +» ARE PERMITTED 
BY LAW TO AG VEST IN THESE BONDS. 


PAY YOUR DEBTS 


abroad with 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


p. Available everywhere. 
Y oan eretitens like them. They are so 
hegotiable. Write for ~ Saeed to 
THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK,L’ D 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 


GOVERNMENT AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 


DIVIDENDS. 
THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & | & SANTA FE 
COUPONS NO. 2, DUE SCrOBER +S 1896, from 
the Atchison, To & Santa Fé Railwa Compan 
GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS 


will be paid on - after that date upon presentation at 
the mee of the Company, No. 59 Cedar Street, New 


York C 
nai H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 22d, 1896. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 


New York, September 9th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 112. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at the 
office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
October next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of September inst. 

ecu the Puree of the annual meeting of stockholders 

be held Wednesday, the 14th day of October next, 
na Pot the Dividend above referred to, the transfer 
boeks will be closed at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of 
September 19th inst., and re-opened on the morning of 


October 15th, 1896. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY eo 
No.71 BROADWAY, NEW Pte 
ha ed 8th, 1896, 
FIFTIETH QUARTERLY IVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- HALF PER 

CENT. on the capital stock of this Com pony bes been 
declared payable at this office on and after fo ny 
The eer books will b a 



































-M. (prepara 
meeting of the shareholders, to be held on Wednesday, 
November 11th, 1896), and will be en on Thursday, 
November 12th, at 100 eee, AM. 
D.W .McW ILLIAMS, Treasurer. 











THE iE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING co. 
NEw YorK, September 9th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors sof the American Sugar Refin- 
ing a have this day declared the following divi- 
dends a le October 2d, 1896: 
On portion of the ‘preferred Banga which is en- 


pereth 4 three 
o'clock P.M., and be reo oot on Oct. "1896. 
NO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend has been de- 
clared from net  oeminge, during the fiscal ts ending 
June voy 1896, of three dollars and mite cen — —~ 
on the pref erred stock and two dol. lars pe 
common stock of this company, payable on cy ist 

of Cosobes — at the office of the company, 30 Broad 
ew Yor 

Stithe transfer books will close on the 29th of Septem- 
ber at 3 P.M., and reopen on the 22d of October next. 

FRANK 8. BOND, Vice-President. 


.READING NOTICES. 


Tue Soule Photograph Company, of 338 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass., have really placed the Amer- 
ican public under great obligations to them, from 
i fact — they — lovers of ee peansial to 
obtain photographs of a great number of subjects 

obtained from ail paits of the world at very moder- 
pe prices. These photographs are issued in a vari- 
ety of styles, and will be found to be very satisfac- 
tory in every respect. The company willsend their 
general catalogue to any address upon receipt of 15 
cents, and will also send unmounted photographs on 
approval upon receipt of deposit covering their val- 
ue. A catalogue of Tible illustrations includes sev- 
eral hundred subjects, and for use in the lecture 
room and Sunday-school nothing could be more ap- 
propriate or instructive. Readers of Tue InpEPpEND- 
ENT would do well to correspond with the Soule 
Photograph Company. 


CrippLe Creek, West Creek ond | Clone Creek, set 
— Mountain and F meg I s P hg 
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McGIBBON & CO. 


For nearly thirty yon the popular house of Mc- 
Gibbon & Co. have n before the New York an 
lic. Their two houses are at 913 Broadway and 
West Forty-second Street. Mr. MeGibbo bon, the .- 
of the house, is the President of the Standard Na- 
tional Bank, in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
building. The firm announce in our advertising 
columns a bona-fide sale of their entire stock of up- 
holstery goods and lace curtains at wholesale prices 
which is sure to attract wide attention. The old 
customers ot the house will go nowhere else to pur- 
chase upholstery goods, and new customers are each 
year attracted, so that the business of McGibbon & 
Co. is constantly growing. 


TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Two very attractive early autumn tours are of- 
fered by the Pennsylvania Railroad, leaving New 
—_ and Philadelphia September 29th and October 
13t 

After the experience of the past few years it is 
hardly necessary to say that these outings are plan- 
néd with the utmost care. Suffice it to say that all 
arrangements are so adjusted as to afford the best 
possible means of visiting each place to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The tours each cover a period of ten days, and 
include the battlefield of ttysburg, picturesque 
Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, Basic City, the 
Natural Bridge, Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the 
cities of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Ver. 
non. 

the round-trip rate, including all necessary ex- 
penses, is $55 from New York, be from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the compa- 
ny’s Tourist Agents. He will be assisted by an ex- 
perienced lady as Chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be ladies unaccompanied by male escort. 

Special trains of parlor cars are provided for the 
exclusive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip from New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply | to Ticket Agents or 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


~ RELIGIOUS NOTICE. — 


THE etgh ue eighty & seventh annual meetin of the A. B.C. F. 
M. will ld at Toledo, O., in the First Con 4 
tional Church, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 
and closing Friday noon, Oct. 9 

—— will given ae and assist- 

eo logical students. 

- A of the Board and of the Woman's Boards, an 
corporate members and their wives. 

All others who desire to attend will be assisted in pro- 
curing places of entertainment, either free or at rea- 
sonable prices, on timely application to W. H. Eager, 
Chairman Com 

The Central, Eastern, and Western Traffic Associa- 
tions have granted a rate of one and one-third fare to 
those who attend. This is available only for those who 
ask for and secure a certificate from the agent selling 
ticket to Toledo, that full fare has been paid to that 
place. This certificate will be viséed by a special agent 
Ny ay and then a return ticket will be sold for one- 

IN BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. 











Commercial Affairs. 


THE tendency of business is toward 
improvement, chiefly as a result of the 
clearer outlook politically; but there is 
little if any increase in the volume of 
business, which continues much below 
normal proportions. Clearing House 
returns at leading cities were nearly 18% 
less than a year ago. Transactions are 
generally of a hand to mouth character, 
and the disposition to do as little as 
possible until after the election is al- 
most universal. As stated elsewhere, 
large exports, small imports and a 
consequent favorable trade balance with 
heavy gold imports, is the chief feature 
outside of politics. Wheat is going 
abroad in large quantities, our exports 
during the first two weeks of Septem- 
ber being about 1,200,000 bushels 
against 923,000 the same time last year. 
This foreign demand for our wheat is 
likely tocontinue, for the reason that 
from one cause or another, other 
sources of supply have been impaired. 
Exports of cotton are also heavy, ship- 
ments since September Ist amounting 
to 87,691 bales against 21,336 same 
period in 1895. Cotton goods show 
perhaps more improvement than any 
other line of manufactured goods. 
Prices are steady at the late advance, 





A Bonasfide Sale. 


Our Entire Stock of 


Upholstery Goods 


AND 


Lace Curtains 
AT 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
McGIBBON & CO. 


913 Broadway 
AND 
9 West 42d Street, 


New York. 
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and buyers tho holding off do not seem 
likely to secure any further concessions, 
the rise in cotton having already coun- 
terbalanced the better prices realized by 
manufacturers. Woolen goods are 
neglected in spite of the stronger con- 
dition of the wool market which was 
largely speculative. The price of pig 
iron has also been stimulated by specu- 
lative purchases, production still being 
scarcely half of normal capacity. Hides 
and leather are firmer, but shoe fac- 
tories are receiving few orders, this 
being between-season period. In ocean 
freights there has been exceptional ac- 
tivity and rates are strong at an ad- 
vance. Of some sorts of tonnage 
there is an absolute scarcity. 





AUTUMN STYLES. 


Dress Fabrics. 


Plain Camel Hair and Canvas 
Cloths, English and Scotch 
Cheviots and Homespuns, 
Colored Cashmere and White Armures. 
Drap @ Eteé. 





O40 
Suitings. 
Check and Plaid Suitings, 
Jacquard Suitings, Beige 


Fancy 


Mixtures. 


Sroadevauy A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


MILLINERY. 


Opening Display this week of select 
styles and imported models in 


BONNETS AND HATS, 
FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


Also, our own special designs, 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and ith Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





HEMSTITCHED SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES. 





Made of a superior grade, stand- 
ard, linen-finish Muslin, with hand- 
drawn hemstitching. The Sheets 
are 24% by 2% yards and the Pillow 
Cases are 22% by 36 inches. We 
will express a set (a sheet and two 
pillow cases) to any address upon 
receipt of 


We pay the expressage. : 
This is an opportunity thet is 
pao offered. oney refunded 
if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Dry Goons. PHILADELPHIA. 








sa 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
TIME TELLS THE STORY. 








SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 





There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 


made in the cheapest manner. 


The buyer of the cheap machine soon 


pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 


to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. 


The 


accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Singer Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 


stores. 


a worthy pride. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 


maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machiaes can always be — obtained. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


AC emo 


Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, with a 
guarantee of purity. Thousands use them, and have 
for many years ine ve ry locality, many in your vicinity. 


Chair can be adjusted to any Paste and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. Asynonyim of 









luxurious ease and comfort. Itis built of 
oak, polished antique finish, with beauti 
fully grained three-ply veneer back. The 
seat, head and foot rests are upholster- 
ed with silk plush in crimson, old red, 
tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as 
desired. It is very strong and perfectly 

simple in coustruction. 


It is fully guaranteed. 


After trial 
only. All mi 


«*SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE ee 
.. + TAKE A COMBINATION 


[ ARKIN SOAPS 


And get a ‘*CHAUTAUQUA ”’ 


Rocker and Reclining Chair Free. 


manufacturer alone adds Value ; every middleman adds Cost. 
ws saves you half the cost — saves you half the regular retail prices. 
housands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


BUX UF THE . 


On 30 Days Trial. 


From Factory 
To Family. 





ou — the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the Soa 
dlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. T 


The Larkin 


Many people prefer to send cash with order — it is not asked — but if you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present 
for the k uy of the house, and shipment day after order is received. Your money 
will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box eH ' Chair does not 
prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goc 

CRRFRMAMMMAMM*MAMMRMMM HMMM MMMM AM*MMAMM*MMM*HSMLAMMHHALMMMAMAMMAM* MMAR RRARRMP 
+ 
. OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
* 100 BARS ‘‘SWEET HOME" SOAP $5.00 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP oe?  @ 30 
* Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
e year. For all laundry and om hold pur- Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair. 
. poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP... : 30 
¢ 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . 10 4 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 
. A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, retined, popular, lasting. 
x 8 FESS. SeRARIES ae (full Ibs.) 1.20 3 JAR, 2 OZS., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 25 
An une qua ‘ Aundry luxury ° . 2 
. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
¢ 34, D0Z. MODJESEA COMPLEXION SOAP =. ~— 60 | , BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER. . 28 
5 A matchless beautifier. j Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
* 4.4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 30 os. 
“ors : . i 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET : « -20 
q 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. -25 TICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. = .25_ 2. 8 si ; : 
« THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, cost. $10.00 
* All id 00 (You get the Chair | CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL 10.00 t 
‘ for = = Gratis.) $20.00 ¢ 
eee SSS SST STS SS SSS SSS SSS Sse ssrvvsvvrsrvrsevrTrrseSs ¥ 


ESSE CECESEV EVES 
Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 


oxtras, etc. 


If after thirty days’ trial T find all the Soaps, ete. 


-., and the Chautauqua Reclining Chair, upon your own conditions, viz. : 


., of unexcelled ar! and the Chair entirely 


satisfactory to me and as represented, 1 will remit you 810.00; if not T will notify you goods are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used.’ 
NE vob cceectuxhnapvbucrercenubeesshrevebpccesieassabiaehoues vaskyciaces emscubipebaasesyeeaenniabasrehysasheseer ean 
Occupation PR IO such nekect uwcmecpestenhiacnersanesbanens 
P. 0. SRI sin ci naccctacteasnncmpveneciuncanenion 


Illustrations of other Premiums sent on request. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. Cco., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 


Not only do they give you a box of ex: 


cellent laundry soap ard toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise.—THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $29,500,000 


Insuranee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


A POLICY cu: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








Insurance. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


ON two or three occasions in the 
past we have taken occasion to refer to 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, more particularly to 
its industrial department, and have 
been exceedingly gratified at the tre- 
mendous strides which the company has 
taken in this particular branch of its 
work. It has seemed to us—and this 
opinion has been shared by careful ob- 
servers—that however great the bene- 
fits derived from ordinary life insurance, 
the industrial form is of tremendous 
importance, as it reaches a class of peo- 
ple who from poverty and ignorance 
are debarred from sharing the benefits 
of regular life insurance. The Metro- 
politan in its industrial department, as 
is well known to our readers, issues 
policies upon persons of the age of two 
years and upward in varying amounts 
from $15. A parent can insure the life 
of his child of two years of age fora 
payment of five cents a week, and the 
agents of the company call upon the 
policy holder and collect the premium. 
In case of death the amount of the 
policy is payable immediately, thus en- 
abling poor people to give their children 
and other members of the family a re- 
spectable, decent, Christian burial. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany has also tor some years been con- 
ducting a regular life insurance depart- 
ment, and it is on this particular part 
of its business that we wish to now say a 
word. The company, profiting by the 
many years’ experience of other life in- 
surance companies issue, in addition to 
the regular policies written by all com- 
panies, such as the whole life, limited 
payment, endowment, etc., one which 
they call the ‘‘expectation of life 
policy.’’ This policy is issued for the 
specified number of years which, accord- 
ing to statistics, a man in good health 
may expect to live. It is particularly 
for the benefit of those who feel that 
after a certain number of years they 
will not require any life insurance. An- 
other form is a ‘‘ policy with increasing 
insurance.’’ This policy promises to 
pay at death a certain definite sum and 
in addition ten per cent ofthis original 
sum for every period of five years the 
holder shall have kept his policy in 
force. Another original form of policy 
isthe ‘‘policy with return of premi- 
ums.’’ This isa life policy payable at 
death, at which time the total amount 
of premiums paid during the existence 
ofthe policy is returned to the benfici- 
ary in addition to the original amount 
insured. These new forms of policies 
are highly appreciated by the public. 
They are very desirable additions to the 
ordinary ones, as they were designed to 
meet and do meet the varying wants of 
men seeking life insurance upon other 
than the regular plans. 

A feature of the Metropolitan Life's 
business upon which it lays consider- 
able stress—and it is really an exceed- 
ingly important. matter—is that its pre- 
mium rates are somewhat smaller than 
those charged by other companies for 
similar policies, and this is brought 
about by the fact that the Metropolitan 
does not pay dividends inthe regular 
way but pays them in the reduction of 
its premium charges. It issues policies 
for all amounts from one thousand to 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and it 
places no restrictions upon travel or 
residence, and its promises are definitely 
made to pay so many dollars and so 
many cents upon a certain contingency. 
The company is a very strong one. Its 
assets amount to $25,592,003.78, with 
capital and surplus of $4,476,859.71. It 
is not only a strong company, as is 
shown by the above statement, but it is 
eminently a progressive one, the new 
insurance written during 1895 amount- 
ing to $193,727,949. During the past 
sixteen years it has regularly and hand- 
somely gained in the three points of 
assets, surplus and outstanding insur- 
ance. 

A great degree of energy, skill and 
ability is embodied in the President of 
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the Metropolitan, Mr. John R. Hege- 
man, and heis ably assisted by other 
officers of the company, who are Haley 
Fiske, Vice President, George H. 
Gaston, second Vice President, and 
George B. Woodward, Secretary. 


Progress in the Mutual Ben- 
efit. 


THE Mutual Benefit Life announces 
a new policy, which bases its claim to 
superiority on the fact that it combines 
in one contract collectively the best 
features of all policies now in use any- 
where. After two years’ payment of 
premium, it guarantees, at the holder’s 
option, a cash surrender value; or a 
loan equal to the cash value; or ex- 
tended insurance for the full face of the 
policy, for a term varying with the 
length of time the policy has been run- 
ning, or a paid-up policy for a ratable 
proportion of the original policy. Be- 
ginning with the second year, annual 
dividends will be paid, applicable, at 
the holder’s option, in cash reduction 
of premium; or to increase the sum as- 
sured, or ‘‘to bring forward the time 
when the policy will become due.’” As 
an example, the following specimen ta- 
ble is given, indorsed upon a regular 
$10,000 policy at age 40, with a contin- 
uous premium of $308.40: 





\IN CASE OF LAPSE 














Cash Surren- OF POLIcy. 
At End der Value. | Extended | 

of Year. Insurance. |P’d-up 
| Loan Value. Years. |Davs. | Policy. 
2d | $156 60 2 137 | $620 
3d 292 30 206 | 920 
4th 432 90 4 262 | 1,230 
5th 578 60 5 | 293 1,530 
6th 729 30 6 289 | ‘1,830 
7th 885 00 7 | 243| 2,120 
8th 1,045 70 8 160 2,410 
gth 1,211 10 9 35 2,700 

toth 1,381 10 9 235 2, 
11th | 1,555 10 35 37250 
12th 1,733 10 166 3,520 
13th 1,915 90 Io 268 3,780 
14th 2,101 80 10 34 4,040 
15th 2,291 10 II 2 4,290 

2oth 3,278 50 10 | 362/ 54 
25th 4,301 30 10 35 “i> 
3oth 5,304 60 8 | 306| 7,160 
35th 6,236 90 7 | 142] 7,770 
goth | 7,116 go 5 | 282| 8,270 











In its half century of life, the old 
company has received in premiums 
$168,949,577. Of this the members 
have received back $77,843,973 on pol- 
icy claims, or 46.1 per cent.; on sur- 
rendered policies, $20,061,799, or 11.8 
per cent.; as dividends, $46,908,315, or 
27.8 per cent., making 85.7 per cent. in 
all, and leaving in the company’s hands 
$24,135,389. To this remainder, which 
is 14.3 per cent. of all the members 
have paid in, there has been added by 
income from investments enough to 
pay all expenses and taxes and $34,- 
153,808 besides, making the total pres- 
ent assets, at market value, $58,269, 197. 

It is a pleasure t> note anew the 
expected vigor of this grand old com- 
pany, and also to observe that both its 
outstanding insurance and the new 
business of 1895 are the largest in its 
long career. 





THE Phoenix Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., is to be congratu- 
lated upon the selection of Mr. Ed- 
ward Milligan, of Philadelphia, as Sec- 
retary of the company to succeed the 
late George H. Burdick. Mr. Milligan 
has been connected with fire under- 
writing for nearly his whole business 
life, and forthe past eight years has 
been the special agent of the Phoenix, 
representing its middle department; 
his experience as an underwriter and 
an energetic business man fits him thor- 
oughly for his new position as Secre- 


tary. 





_ INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


Cash Capital..................... 06 #1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

MOPCE, CEC. ......02220ereceeeee cores 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus...............---.--.0+ 2,025,808 13 
Peolicy-helders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets..................56655 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
_ Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’e’r Loss Dept. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, ones Suntien Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 








ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... « $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

I Bs scoinkincenwndedaccsnaseessebiesex 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums..................... $9,600. 028 $8 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1995, to 3ist December, 1895............-++05 $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same ee 

Ns 5kcscasccusasesscnntpnans $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses. $603,415 82 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

IE sicnevesthboumensitakaniswaeiees 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
Cs esisccccndccsccccsseccesncnvseccns 202,518 33 

IIR sadidennevctneseneswasaorcomenadie $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: at, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TR USTEES 3 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


W.H.H. 
A. A. RAVEN, AS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW, W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, Isaac BELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY BL HAWLEY, | VERNON IL BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, SRETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
-HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
SoOuN D. HEWLETT, PAUL D, 


LT BAU 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODW ARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
Ww. iH. i" mooRe Cepetdent. 
RAVEN, V ice President. 
F. A. PARSONS. ad Vice neat 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
; LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has now the rT 
of forty-six years of practical Life Imsurance, which has 


eral policy toward both its Insured and f 
The a possesses in an eminent degree, but 
udiciously tempered by that conservatism which is the 

st possible safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
tracts are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeitin ner iding generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the policy holder. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past en -five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this = y communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 1 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


E vos _PURFORD.. -- President. 








a ge Lae CReE. : il é Traderé iy 4 
R.. "ea. ‘3 
JAMES B. PLUM... Leather 





THE INDEPENDENT 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. ' 19 Broadway. 


EIGHT Y-SIXTH SEMI- ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1896. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - . 





$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks. 


Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. 


Real Estate. 
Loans on Stocks. 


Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest due and accrued. ; 


7 6 
“Caos 3 


1,736, y 

197; 

447,542 8 
56,132 13 





BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency. ae” Za . : . . 6percent. $275,000 00 $288,750 00 
District of Columbia of 1924. 2 : 3-65 «* «1,000,000 00 1,120,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered). ae 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York _ ; 3 ele 505,000 00 = 505,000 00 
Topeka Cit “% Internal Improvement. : ae es 87,540 98 90,167 20 
City va Richmond : 5 ae re 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col, Waser. asin (ae 25,000 00 25,000 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners Spl. Assessment 
Warrants. . Gus 162,435 73 162,435 73 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. : ater 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of — Blufis, lowa, City Improvement. Gee 9,700 00 9,700 00 
Kansas “ae i a. : ao soe se 5,000 00 5,000 00 
City of Atchison Kan., Internal Improvement. 2 eri Se 4,000 00 4,000 00 
The Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. rst ortgage. Ble 215,000 00 150,500 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. Ne 112,000 00 116,060 00 
Albermawle and Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). 7“ 110,000 00. ~—121,000 00 
N. Y. Central & — River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’d 
ee 102,000 00 120,500 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R iy 9 Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). peers 100,000 00 ~—iI2,500 00 
Ohio & West — Railway Co. 1st Mortgage 
ey 100,000 00 121,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & ee) neville Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
ga ge (Evansville Division) (1920). Gases Ss 100,000 00 ~—-I01,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
ist Consolidated Mortga e(jom. .7 * 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago R’ y o. ist Mtge 
(1910) eee 8 100,000 00 114,000 00 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Gtd. (Registered) . Bit .% 100,000 00 104,500 00 
Jeff’nville, Mad’n & — R. R. Co. 1st Mtge 
(S. F.) ieee is ,000 00 III,550 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pitts PR R ¥ Co. 1st Mtge Gtd (1900) « 7 al ,000 OO 90,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). Rl ea, 50,000 00 62,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage. Ge Se.8 50,000 00 53,500 00 
Virginia Midland eee ————- General Mort- 
gage Guaranteed Stamped (1936). A 5 ge ae 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & Texas 3 y Co. 1st Mtge (1917) geri es 50,000 00 25 009 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. Co. ie ae 50,000 00 42,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co. 1st ortgage (1930). : ese St 50,000 00 55,500 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of a. Ist sated d 
Mtge. (1909). are 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water ge Ist Mortgage. . é tm 3 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage. . sie a 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
4320 Shares st and Essex Railroad Co. fsoeach 216,000 00 352,080 00 
2000 Pennsylvania Railroad Company. ‘i 100,000 00 ~—105,000 00 
2000 ‘* United New Jersey R. R., and Kasi Co. 10 “ 200,000 00 = 475,000 00 
2000 ‘ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. mo“ 200,000 00 = 324,000 00 
nen *¢ New York Centraland Hudson RiverR.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 104,500 00 
tooo ‘* Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 100 “ 100,000 00 ~—-120,000 00 
1000“ a = St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
ailway Co. Preferred. 3 100 “ 100,000 00 125,000 00 
tooo = “* Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. 100 (“* 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000“ Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’ y Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 148,000 00 
1000“ eames Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o. Preferred. 100 (“ 100,000 00 —27,500 00 
500 ‘* The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 00 11,500 00 
ae * New York and Harlem Railroad. oe 20,550 00 59,595 00 
500 ‘“ Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. | . 100 “ 50,000 00 52,500 00 
- Standard Gas Light Co. Common. . zoo =“ 5; 00 4,312 00 
200 =‘ American Exchange National B’k of N. Y. 100 (“* 20,000 00 33,800 00 
200 =‘ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. 100 (“ 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200‘ National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. ec 20,000 00 40,400 00 
200 ‘ Fourth National omnia af ete. «<> « ee 20,000 00 35,000 00 
200 ‘* Manhattan anes. = , Ca 10,000 00 20,700 00 
200 ‘“ Merchants’ ‘Exchange a. ‘Bank of IN. Y. os * 10,000 00 11,000 00 
200 ‘‘ Nassau Bank. a 10,000 00 14,500 00 
400 ‘ National Broadway Bank of N. Y. ao 10,000 00 23,000 00 
too ‘* Bank of America, N. Y. o> ae 10,000 00* = 31,200 00 
Ioo (“ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. : 100“ 10,000 00 31,000 00 
100 (* National Bank of the Republic. - ne 10,000 00 14,600 00 
goo «(** Chatham National Bank of N. Y. ah 5,000 00 15,000 00 
200 “ Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. ¥: a. 5,000 00 6,250 00 
g00 «(* Holland Trust Company. . 100 (“* 20,000 00 16,000 00 
ao * Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn. . sco |“ 20,000 00 44,000 00 
60 “ Long Island Loan and rust Company. — 6,000 00 12,600 00 
so“ Metropolitan Trust Company. . ; 100“ 5,000 00 14,500 00 
$9,990,187 51 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital. 
Reserve 
Unpaid Losses. 


Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other ‘claims 


Net Surplus. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
John R. Ford, 
Oliver 8. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 
Daniel A. Heald, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


remium Fund. 


DIRECTORS. 


David H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, 
Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, 
Edmund F. Holbrook, Elbridge G. Snow, 
John H. Washburn, George H. Hartford, 
John H. Inman, atte F. oe 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 


Secretaries. = EL BRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. Buwris, { Assistant Secretaries 


New York, July 7, 1896. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 


. $3,000,000 00 
4,284,503 00 
491,253 97 
257,890 60 
1,956,539 94 


$9,990,187 51 


Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 


James B. Van Woert. 


Vice Presidents 
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A Universal Benefactor. 


THE following extract, which is taken 
from the columns of the Cincinnati Com- 


mercial Gazette, presents so much of 


sound logic and truth regarding the 


business of Life Insurance that we feel 
constrained to place it before the readers 
ot THE WEEKLY STATEMENT: 

“It has been said that every truth goes 
through three phases: First, people say it 
is impossible; next, that it conflicts with 
the Bible, and third, that they always knew 
it was so. The story of Life Insurance 
comes well within this description. At the 
outset few were so sanguine as to accept the 
idea, few so believing as to do it the faint- 
est reverence. Then, as its growing worth 
and importance began toimpress the world, 
it was often denounced asa sort of challenge 
to Providence, embryotic if not tull-fledged 
impiety, and a distinct attempt to wager on 
the most sacred of conditions—that of 
human existence. To-day it is the one 
thing in the business, financial, social and 
family life believed in by everybody, 
whether insured or not. That is its wholly 
unparalleled feature; nobody doubts its 
worth; all admit its value and necessity. 
The man whois insured shows, by accepting 
his policies and keeping them in force, that 
he certainly understands the need of such 
provision; while the uninsured man is al- 
ways either ‘going to take out policies 
soon,’ or has some reason for not doing so 
other than a disbelief in its worth. ‘It’sa 
grand, good thing,’ he freely admits, but 
not just adapted to his present requite- 
ments. All are thus for it—none against it. 

“Its standing before the world verges al- 
most upon the sublime. No power is too 
strong to be beyond its aid, no individual 
too lowly for its succor. It lends money to 
the nation, or pays it to the humblest 
widow. To-day it makes a loan on some 
great office structure, and so helps build 
cities; to-morrow it loans to a farmer, and 
thus aids the country. Now it buys a block 
of sound bonds, and now invests in other 
varied sterling securities, keeping good 
money in wholesome circulation, and all the 
while, year by year, is disbursing mil- 
lions upon millions among bereaved homes 
up and down the land.” 


To no Lifs Insurance company inthe 
land does this more clearly apply than to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Since its organization this 
Company has paid to policyholders or 
their beneficiaries more than $411,000,000, 
while at the present time it holds more 
than $221,000,000 in trust for its three 
hundred chousand policyholders. No 
business evolved by the mind of man can 
point to such marvelous results. Not- 
withstanding its long career of useful- 
ness, this truly great Company is moving 
onward, dispensing help throughout the 
length and breadth of the world, and tak- 
ing on responsibilities and future obliga- 
tions which will be as faithfully «dis- 
charged as have been those committed 
to its trust in the past.—(Weekly State- 
ment.) 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Co., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP- 
y, ES won ACCIDENT, — a 
STEA BOILER ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Mie ity and urgiary Policies. 


ES PAID SINCE ORGANIzaT, 
Los $6,973,402.39. On, 
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Old and Young. 


A Song of the Night. 


BY M. 


PHELPS DAWSON. 


CouLp we have seen how angels came, 


In shining legions from the skies, 
The Well Beloved to attend 
In state to blessed Paradise; 
Oh, bliss divine! could we have seen 
The hosts of God that gathered there, 
And lifted up the unhoused scul, 
Into the hights of amber air; 
And how one bore like snow-piled cloud, 


A glistering garment pure and white; 
And one brought in his tender hands, 
A crown with precious jewels bright; 


And one a palm, and one a harp, 

And one unclosed the folded wings, 
And made the spirit beautiful, 

With all these fair, celestial things; 


And then, like birds whose pinions swift, 
Cleave the far boundaries of blue, 


Angels to guard on every side, 
Sweeping the great pearl portals 
through; 


And, waiting there, Christ, Lord of Life, 
The glad, exultant soul to greet, 
And choirs of white-robed choristers, 


The home-song singing, clear and 
sweet; 
Would we have bowed in anguish down, 
Would we have bent the stricken head, 
To kiss the marble lips and cheeks, 
The cold, pale forehead of the dead ? 


Nay, would we not have lifted up 
For very joy, our tearful eyes, 


To see in what angelic way 
The dear one entered Paradise ? 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
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BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION. 


I sar at my desk in the little room 
partitioned off for the use of the editors 
of the Medway Eagle. 
came in at the door, and I moved my 
chair a little that I might get the whole 
of the sweet smell of balsam that it was 


A fresh breeze 


bringing from a grove half a mile up 
the river. 

But the gentle stir that I was pursu- 
ing was evidently a gust out in the press 
room, for I heard it rustling the papers, 
and then John Drew slammed down the 
window. He was whistling the Wed- 
ding March from ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ eight 
it at least—all 
then da capo. 
buzzing and rattling that reached me, 


bars of he knew, and 


Presently, from the 
I knew that he was chasing a wasp over 
the glass with the office shears, while 
he waited for me to correct the proof 
he had brought in. 

Alice was away, finding a two weeks’ 
rest and change, I hoped, in a tour of 
New England towns, con- 
ducted by the Jenkin & Jenkin Com- 
pany. She had arranged to make the 
trip pay for itself by writing it up for a 
Boston paper, and was incidentally fill- 


historical 


ing three columns of our own at the 
same time. 

It was a venture, our buying the 
Medway Eagle last year against the ad- 
vice of nearly all of our relations and 
friends. It had languished through 
three masculine administrations, and it 
was folly for a couple of girls to sink 
their small capital in it, they declared; 
But 
so far the paper had paid its own way 
and ours, with something over, and the 


we had much better stay in town. 


relatives and friends were beginning to 
give it out that they had encouraged 
the investment from the first. 

As I scored the proof—for John 
Drew is not a careful compositor—the 
light from the doorway was suddenly 
cut off. Without raising my eyes, I 
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said ‘‘Come in.’’ I had heard the voice 
of the Sayville correspondent outside, 
and it was his day for bringing in the 
weekly scribble of news which we re- 
vised and printed. 

But it was a light footstep upon the 
threshold, and I looked up to say 
‘«Good-afternoon”’ to a pale, slender 
woman in black. She was nervous and 
fluttering as she took the chair in front 
of the desk; and she opened and shut 
a flat leather bag, which she carried, 
several times in an embarrassed way be- 
fore she spoke. Stiff, gray-threaded 
curls molded over the finger with a 
very wet hairbrush, rested motionless 
upon her forehead and neck. Every- 
thing else about her was wilted and 
drooping. Her mussed black gown had 
a mass of dispirited ruffling about the 
neck and shoulders, and the feathers in 
her bonnet were as straight as much ex- 
posure to rain and damp weather could 
make them. 

‘« Are you the editor ?’’ she asked, at 
last, raising her faded eyes, hesi- 
tatingly. 

I said that I was one of the editors, 
and at present the only one in charge. 

Opening her bag once more, she 
drew out a package of small sheets of 
paper covered with writing carefully 
done with a very fine pen, in a large, 
round, Spencerian hand. 

Still she hesitated. 

‘‘T was told that you were the edi- 
tor,’’ she sa_d. 

I explained that my sister was away, 
and would not be back for two weeks or 
But if there was anything I 
could do for her— 

She passed me the manuscript, with 
a quick turn of her wrist, trying to hide 
a patched place in her glove. 

‘*Will you read this?” she asked, 
‘and tell me if you think I could— 
could get anything for it—I mean, if it 
would sell ?”’ ; 

I knew that she was hoping I would 
read it at once. But it was growing 
late; and when I had gotten John Drew 
at work again, there would still be an 
article on ‘‘Good Roads,” written by 
one of the selectmen, waiting for new 
spelling and punctuation at least, and 
more than likely a thorough revision. 
The next day, Wednesday, was the day 
for getting out the paper. So I told 
her as gently as I could that if she 
would come in on Thursday, I would 
try to help her. 

As we both rose and she bade me 
good-afternoon, she put out her hand, 
and then, with a little brown flush in 
her cheeks, timidly drew it back, as if 
unwilling to make the first advances. 
But I held my own out until she took 
it, and she was still holding it when we 
reached the outside door. As she went 
out she gave one quick, shy look at my 
face, then said: ‘‘ Thank you; Thurs- 
day, then,” and walked hurriedly up the 
street. 

I took the manuscript with me when 
I left the office, and read it that night 
at my boarding place. It was a sketch 
of pioneer life in Illinois forty years 
ago, written in a stiff, old-fashioned 
style, for people who had plenty of 
time, to read; but it was correct as to 
syntax, and the incidents were evident- 
ly the writer's own experience. Some 
of them were old enough to be new to 
the reading public of to-day, and on 
this chance I hesitatingly wrote on a 
slip of paper the names of two or three 
fashion magazines, and a new children’s 
weekly that had started in Western 
New York. 

Something pathetic, like the fragrance 
of dried rose leaves,clung to my remem- 
brance of the little old woman; for she 
was old, unquestionably, that she had 
not hesitated to prove by the dates in 


more. 


her reminiscences; and I carefully shook 
the neatly written pages together and 
laid them away in a drawer. 

Good Mrs. Hotchkiss, with whom I 
boarded, had a way of dropping in at 
my room for ten minutes or so just 
before bedtime, to see that I was com- 
fortable and gossip a little; and as we 
sat by the two open windows later in 
the evening, I described my caller as 
well as I could without revealing her 
errand, and asked who she was. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss was a stout, black- 
haired woman with vitality to waste; 
and she rocked back and forth in the 
chair, fanning herself violently with a 
palm-leaf fan that she had brought 
with her. 

‘‘Why, that must have been Evvy 
Chadsey!” she said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
she ever came down in the street.”’ 

The article was signed E. J. C., so I 
gave her credit for being right. 

‘«She’s odd,” Mrs. Hotchkiss said, 
throwing her head back and fanning her 
stout throat. 

‘Odd ?’’ I repeated, because she 
seemed to wait for it. 

‘‘Yes, odd. She’s real nice, I guess, 
tho. She came here eight years ago 
to live with her cousin and teach 
school. She’s taught every term in 
the Upper Neck District until last 
spring. Then they thought they wanted 
a normal graduate. After that her 
cousin died, and then Mr. Beach—her 
cousin married a Beach. She’s been 
living in the house; but the estate is 
about settled now, so I don’t know 
what she wz// do. She’s odd.”’ 

Mrs. Hotchkiss paused in her rock- 
ing and fanned the other side of her 
throat. This time, however, I did not 
repeat the word, but waited for her to 
go on. 

There was a slight reproach in her 
tone as she proceeded after I had 
neglected the given opportunity. ‘‘ She 
never goes anywhere, not even to the 
church sociables. She’s no more like 
Mrs. Beach! But they say she’s smart; 
and it does seem too bad. She had let 
Mr. Beach use what money she had; 
but there wasn’t any papers between 
them, and now they say she can’t get a 
cent.” 

The next night, after supper, I 
took a walk along the Upper Neck 
road. It was a pleasant path, follow- 
ing the river a part of the way and 
edged on both sides with cedars. 

A sharp turn, about two miles from 
the village, brought me before a small 
white house, and in front, watering a 
bed of blazing geraniums, I saw Miss 
Chadsey. As my shadow fell halfway 
across the tiny «square of lawn, she 
looked up, hesitated a minute, then 
dropped the watering pot and came to 
the gate. 

She asked me in. I had hoped she 
would, for I felt a growing interest in 
the little woman who, according to Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, was ‘‘odd” and never at- 
tended the church sociables, and was 
‘«no more like Mrs. Beach!’’ 

I told her that I usually walked 
somewhere after tea, and as I had read 
her sketch, I had brought it with me, 
thinking to leave it if I found her. 

With a little stir she made an event 
of my visit, drawing out the deepest 
rocking chair and opening the windows 
and blinds of her small parlor. 

But I must be very tired. Did I find 
I could take such long walks ? 

I thought of the seven-mile lengths 
that Alice and I loved to double when 
we had the time, and said that I did 
not call this a long walk. 

I was scarcely settled when she ex- 
cused herself and went out of the 
room, She was gone several minutes, 
and during the time I let my eyes wan- 
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der about in what I have been told is a 
very ill-bred manner. 

The carpet was a bright, large-figured 
brussels, the taste, I suppose, of the 
late Mrs. Beach; and the furniture was 
of slippery black haircloth. Dried 
grasses and autumn leaves filled two 
large vases at the ends of the shelf, and 
similar bunches of them were hung 
over the four very black and white 
crayon portraits that glared at each 
other from opposite walls. To escape 
the horrible fascination of this quartet, 
I took up a book from the table at my 
side. It was a small, leather-bound 
copy of Rochefoucauld’s ‘* Maxims,’’ 
with ‘*Evelyn Chadsey, from Daniel, 
1867,"’ on the spotted first leaf. 

There was a little ring of china in the 
next room, and then Miss Chadsey re- 
appeared with a glass of cold milk and 
a plate of caraway cookies. 

She was prettier and fresher-looking 
in the cotton gown which she wore than 
she had been in the unbecoming black 
cashmere. 

‘‘IT am sure you must be tired!’’ she 
said, as she placed the tray on the table 
at my side; and then, as she sat down 
herself, she seemed at a loss for some- 
thing more to say. Her eyes rested for 
an instant upon the brown envelop in 
my lap, and, as I laid it on the table, I 
told her that I had been especially in- 
terested in her account because my 
father had grown up inthe part of IIli- 
nois which she had described. 

She brightened at that, and before 
she knew it she had forgotten all her 
shyness, and was telling me of the life 
there with an eloquence and pathos 
born only of long repression. I felt 
like a small child listening toa fascinat- 
ing story as she recalled, often with dim 
eyes, the bright spots in the family life, 
and the girlish pranks of two or three 
years in an Eastern boarding school. 

Then—perhaps because I had left the 
large stuffed rocking chair, and slipped 
into the corner of the sofa beside her 
and taken her hand—she fell to telling 
me of her life since. It seemed a natu- 
ral thing to.do, as she did it. She had 
quite forgotten that I was a stranger, 
and I was careful not to remind her by 
any interrupting commonplaces. 

One loss had followed another-—-her 
parents, a brother in the War, another 
brother in a mine explosion further 
west, property, friends. For the last 
twenty-five years she had been teaching 
in the country schools of the East. 

‘‘But everything is so progressive 
now,”’ she said, smoothing my hand. 
‘‘I think perhaps I am too old-fash- 
ioned to teach any more, unless ’’—she 
flushed a little, and hesitated over the 
question—‘‘do you think if I could 
manage to take a course at the Normal 
Training School? Would they take 
anybody so old ?’’ 

A grotesque picture of poor Miss 
Chadsey, in white mull, reading a grad- 
uation essay, came to my mind, and I 
hurried to banish it. 

Surely her twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence was sufficient without that, I said, 
and there could be little doubt that she 
would find a position if she wanted to 
teach. 

As I rose to go, for it was growing 
dark, I gave her the slip upon which | 
had written the names of the publica- 
tions. 

‘‘ Perhaps it would be as well to take 
them intheir order,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ You have 
written before ?” 

Miss Chadsey folded the paper care- 
fully. There was something childlike 
in the expression of the faded eyes that 
were raised to mine as she shook her 
head. 

‘*You must not be discouraged if you 
see your manuscript several times after 
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you think it is well off. I am quite sure 
that it will be published somewhere.”’ 

‘Shall I be likely to hear soon ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘«In two or three weeks, probably,” 
I said. ‘‘ And if itis accepted, it ought 
to be published in from three to eight 
months afterward. None ot these 
periodicals, I believe, pay until publi- 
cation.” 

A cloud came over Miss Chadsey’s 
face. 

‘‘That is a long time,’’ she said. 
‘‘And I supposed that they sent—that 
they paid at once.” 

I could see that she was disappointed, 
and there was a little shake in her 
voice as she thanked me for what she 
called my kindness; but she insisted 
upon coming out and picking a great 
bunch of her geraniums for me to take 
home, silencing all my remonstrances 
by declaring that the plants would 
blossom better for it. 

While she was gathering the flowers, 
I turned several matters over in my 
mind. The article was good—as good 
as much that we published each week 
in the Eagle. And I had a double 
amount of office work to do now that 
Alice was away. 

‘«I did not mention our own paper,”’ 
I said, as we walked slowly toward the 
gate, ‘‘ because, altho we could publish 
the sketch at once, we could offer very 
little for it;’’ and I named a sum pitiably 
small, but all I dared afford. ‘You 
would probably prefer to wait.” 

But Miss Chadsey’s face brightened. 
‘« Could you print it?’’ she said. ‘‘And 
is it worth that much ?” 

I told her that I would take the man- 
uscript with me then, if she was will- 
ing, and send her acheck for it next 
day. 

Miss Chadsey turned and ran back up 
the path and into the house like a young 
girl. Her figure was lithe and straight 
still, tho her face was wrinkled. As 
she put the brown envelop into my 
hands, she said, doubtfully, studying 
my face: 

‘““You don’t do this because—be- 
cause ”— 

‘‘Dear Miss Chadsey!” I said, as I 
tucked the paper under my arm ard 
took her hand to say good-night, ‘I 
think it will be clearly for our interest 
to print it.” 

The article on ‘‘ Pioneer Life in IIli- 
nois ’’ came out in next week’s issue, and 
on the Saturday following Miss Chad- 
sey and I were sitting together in the 
office. There was an extra pressure of 
work, and about some of it I found she 
could help me. 

‘* How did you learn to read proof ?” 
I had asked one day, when she had 
taken several sheets out of my hands, 
passing them back after a little, care- 
fully corrected. 

She looked pleased. ‘‘Is_ it all 
right?’’ she questioned. ‘‘I was 
always particularly fascinated by punc- 
tuation, and I think I know every letter 
and sign ofthat little scrap of Macaulay 
in the back of ‘ Webster.’’’ 

We were very quiet this Saturday 
afternoon. The press was still, and 
even John Drew was less noisy than 
usual. Miss Evvy was sitting at the 
table behind a Japanese screen, where 
there was a dictionary and a book of 
synonyms. The selectman had written 
a retort to the reply which his article 
on ‘‘Good Roads’’ had called forth, 
and she was straightening that out a 
little. I was busy with an obituary 
notice, occasionally looking up to give 
John Drew points on the display work 
of some calendars that Brown & 
McManus had ordered. 

It is not easy to write of a man who 
has done nothing but slip out of a 
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pinched, mercenary life, leaving no 
record of what can be called a good 
deed, public or private; only a hoard of 
money to be divided among distant and 
unregretting relatives. 

1 was reflectively biting the end of my 
penholder, when I discovered a stranger 
at the door. He was about to knock, 
but as I raised my eyes he bowed and 
came into the office. 

As for his clothes, from he points of 
his collar to the points of his shoes— 
making allowance for a little Medway 
dust, of which we have plenty—he 
might have just stepped down from one 
of the most exclusive clubs in New 
York. But he wore them as if their 
formality annoyed him and was a re- 
straint to muscular action. In _ his 
hand he carried the incongruity of a 
broad-brimmed, black slouch hat. 

‘*My home is in Montana,’’ he said, 
dropping into the chair in front of the 
desk, and beginning as a man begins 
who knows what he is going to say, 
says it, and is done; ‘‘andI should 
have been several hundred miles nearer 
it by now, if it had not been for this.” 
He drew from his pocket a copy of the 
last Eag/e, and spread it upon the desk. 
‘May I take a little of your time, 
then?” 

I bowed, a little natural solicitude in 
my mind as to what might be expected 
from a Montana gentleman who wore a 
sombrero-like hat, and had been de- 
layed so many hours on his journey. 

‘As I told you,’’ he went on, ‘I 
live in the West; but I have been in 
New York several weeks on business. 
Yesterday I took the train for home. 
When we were about twenty miles out 
of the city somebody left the. car and 
dropped this copy of your paper in the 
aisle. I picked it up, and the first 
thing I struck was that article signed 
E, J. C.” 

I heard a little rustle behind the 
Japanese screen, and then all was quiet 
again. 

‘* Well, it was an accurate description 
of my own boyhood, names, dates and 
all. I took the first train back to town. 
And now, if you can help me to dis- 
cover the writer, I think it will be an 
inestimable service. My name is Chad- 
sey—Henry B. Chadsey.” 

At that moment the screen was 
pushed aside, and Miss Evvy came from 
behind it. 

Now by every law of romance these 
two should have rushed at once into 
each other’s arms. Even I knew im- 
mediately that here was either the 
brother who had died in the War or the 
brother who had been killed in the 
mine explosion. It is a great tempta- 
tion to withhold the truth and make 
them do it. But in reality the one 
stood stiff and motionless, with a 
frightened look in her eyes, and the 
other drummed nervously on the desk 
with an inquiring glance at me, while 
they waited to be introduced. 

I awkwardly went through with the 
formality. 

They shook hands, Miss Evvy mur- 
muring a half-articulate ‘‘ Henry !” with 
her eyes down. 

‘«T’ve been looking for you for more 
than fifteen years, Evelyn!” her brother 
said; and then both were silent. 

I was out of all patience with them, 
and went out into the press room to be- 
rate John Drew for using red ink where 
I had told him to use brown, tho he 
declared I had orderedthe red. When 
I came back, after fifteen minutes or so, 
they were gone. 

The next day a note came from Miss 
Evvy asking me to take tea with them 
that afternoon, and I went. When I 
reached the gate of the little white 
house, they were sitting together on 
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the steps with their hands clasped, like 
a pair of children. 

‘We have been going over for the 
sixth or seventh time the chain of cir- 
cumstances that have kept us apart all 
these years,’’ Mr. Chadsey said, as he 
brought me a chair. ‘‘Since’76 my 
agent in New York has been following 
clue after clue with no result. Evelyn, 
here, had it upon good authority that I 
had come to a tragic end in the mines. 
If it had not been for you and your 
paper, probably we should have gone on 
in the same way for the rest of our 
lives.” 

As I kissed Miss Evvy’s two flushed 
cheeks and gave her a little squeeze, I 
was quite sure that she did not know 
what my new familiarity with a name 
had made me discover in that morning’s 
Trzbune—that her brother was owner of 
three-fifths of the /eunesse Dorée mine, 
just now yielding $60,000 a month clear 
profit, and the man most talked of for 
governor of his State. 

‘‘This element of chance has a 
strange way of coming in and settling 
up in a few minutes what years of or- 
ganized effort have failed in,’’ he con- 
tinued, when Miss Evvy had returned 
from putting away my hat and gloves, 
and we were all seated in the little 
porch, 

‘* Whatever it is, it often shrinks the 
world to less than half its size,’’ I 
agreed. ‘‘ But is it really chance? Was 
it that even in the case of the stranger 
who dropped the paper in the car? My 
own idea—nebulous often, clearer some- 
times—is that if a thousandth part of 
those responsibilities which are now 
mercifully hidden from us under the 
name of chance were revealed, life 
would be too burdensome to be borne.”’ 

Miss Evvy looked a little puzzled. 
‘“‘It was Providence,” she said, rever- 
ently, letting her hand slip down upon 
her brother’s shoulder as he sat below 
her on the step. 

And her brother laid his own hand 
upon hers. 
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Looking for the Fairies. 


BY F. L. WARD. 


FAIRIES in the buttercups, 
Fairies on the grass, 

In the Johnny-jumping-ups, 
Here’s a little lass 


Wants to know your whereabouts, 
Wants to see your dance, 

Wants to join your reels and routs, 
To throw your fairy lance. 


Down the garden walk she goes 
Skipping in the dew; 

On the pinkest little toes 
That ever graced a shoe. 


Gladsome this midsummer night; 
Waiting for the moon 

To call the fairies with her light; 
‘Twill flood the garden soon. 


Dancing on the roses red, 
Quivering on the pinks, 

Lighting a petunia bed, 
Where many a fairy drinks 


Nectar with the honeybees, 
Ambrosia pilfers too; 

While none this little lassie sees 
A-skipping in the dew. 


‘* The fairies are so very mean 
They never will come out; 

I don’t believe they’re ever seen,”’ 
Said Mary, with a pout. 


‘* They always wait ’till I’m in bed 
Altho the moon is bright, 

By morning every one has fled. 
I don’t think it is right. 


‘*When I get big I’ll stay all night, 
Just like a fairy elf, 

Under a spot of bright moonlight, 
But what I'll see myself,” 

Wasuincton, D, C, 
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Where Aunt Hannah Went. 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 


‘«¢ AUNT HANNAH,” said Emily, look- 
ing up from her book, ‘‘ Fathertold me 
to-day that you had been where prob- 
ably not a hundred living people had 
been; and when I asked him what he 
meant, he only laughed and said: ‘Use 
your wits—use your wits, child.’ How 
could I use them, I should like to know, 
when he didn’t give me the slightest 
clue. If it were only a subject in twen- 
ty questions now.” 

‘« Who says twenty questions?”’ called 
Flora’s voice from the piazza, where 
she was swinging lazily in the hammock, 
watching the fireflies; and presently she 
appeared in the doorway, blinking des- 
perately in the bright lamplight, com- 
ing after the darkness of the piazza. 

Aunt Hannah laughed. ‘I know 
what your father means,’’ she said. 
‘« Altho it happened so long ago I had 
almost forgotten it. Yes, children, 
altho I have never been out of Ameri- 
ca and traveled very little even in the 
United States, I really have been ina 
place where very few ordinary, every- 
day people can say they have been. 
Make it a subject for ‘ twenty questions’ 
if you like, and see if you are clever 
enough to find out. A box of Huyler’s 
candy for the winner;’’ and Aunt Han- 
nah settled herself at her knitting, and 
her needles clicked and flashed in the 
firelight. 

The young folks needed no extra in- 
centive; for Emily hailed her favorite 
game with delight, and even Joseph, 
the superior, condescended to take an 
interest. But ‘‘dabsters’’ as they all 
were at the game, they came to a dead 
stop when their questioning elicited 
from Aunt Hannah that it was neither 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America or 
Australia’ — 

‘‘How could it be?” said Joe, 
‘when she sazd she had never been out 
of America.” 

‘“‘And this zsz’¢ in America,” said 
Flora, slowly. 

‘“‘Oh, come, Aunt Hannah, how do 
you explain that?” they all cried in con- 
cert. ; 

Aunt Hannah smiled _ provokingly. 
‘« Do you confess yourselves defeated ?’’ 
she said. 

‘IT suppose we shall have to,” said 
Emily, ruefully, ‘‘ altho I never gave up 
a subject before. But do explain it; I 
am sure it is some kind of a trick!” 

Aunt Hannah had been turning over 
the pages of Franky’s gaily painted A 
B C book, and she leaned over and laid 
the open book before the little fellow. 

‘¢Aunt Hannah!” he cried, breath- 
lessly, as his gaze fell upon « gaudily 
colored, pear-shaped ball attached by 
slender ropes to a sortof car; ‘‘you 
don’t mean that you ever went up in a 
balloon ?” 

‘« Indeed I did,” said his aunt, while 
the girls gasped with wonder, and Joe 
said: ‘‘ Of course a fellow couldn't allow 
for flights of fancy like that.” 

** Tell us all about it, Aunt Hannah,’’ 
they entreated ; and gathering about her 
they listened to the story of Aunt Han- 
nah’s balloon trip. 

‘« Weli, children,” she began, musing- 
ly, ‘‘as I told you before, it happened 
so long ago that I had almost forgotten 
it; but I have been thinking it up while 
you were guessing, and it all comes back 
to me now. 

‘‘It’s quite a long story,” she went 
on, ‘‘and begins when I sprained my 
wrist. I was helping Mother put upthe 
clean curtains one afternoon in Septem- 
ber, andthe stepladder slipped, and I 
snatched at the window sash to save 
myself, but only succeeded in getting a 
pretty bad sprain, 
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‘‘There was a church sociable that 
night over at Fairhaven, but of course I 
had to give up all thought of going; 
for my wrist had to be bathed every 
half-hour, and the doctor sternly nega- 
tived my timid suggestion that I should 
be well enough to go by evening. 

‘«*Nonsense, child!’ he said, ‘you 
are in no condition to undertake any- 
thing of the kind. Home's the best 
place for you to-night, Hannah.’ 

‘« Of course I was disappointed; but I 
had the sense to see that I would be 
better off at home. Still, I insisted on 
Mother’s going, for they always de- 
pended on her so at those sociables. 
Nothing ever went straight if ‘ Mrs. 
Green’ wasn’t there. She knew where 
everything was, and had more executive 
ability in her little finger than all the 
other women there put together. She 
hated to leave me,. especially as our 
maid-of-all-work had been called away 
to a sick brother, and no one would be 
left to bear me company but my cousin, 
Gus Edwards. 

‘‘You never knew him, for he died 
years ago, poor fellow; but Father, in 
the goodness of his heart, had asked 
Gus to spend that winter with us. He 
was an orphan, friendless and alone, 
and far from attractive. We all tried 
to like him, and, of course, were always 
kind to him; but his queer, sulky ways 
and indifferent manner made him any- 
thing but a favorite. 

‘So when I came in from seeing 
Father and Mother off in the buggy, I 
was not surprised to find Gus already 
fast asleep on the sofa. ‘What a pity 
he’s not a more interesting companion,’ 
I thought; but I had an interesting 
book and was soon absorbed in its con- 
tents, while outside the evening glow 
faded, the stars came out one by one, 
and the quiet of a country night settled 
down upon us. 

‘‘{ grew desperately hungry as I 
read, and began tothink longingly of a 
barrel of juicy pippins in a corner of 
the cellar. I was a fearless girl, and 
quite in the habit of going down in the 
dark, and bringing up a handful of 
apples of an evening to munch as I 
read. 

‘«So it was with a serene heart that 
I went carelessly down the cellar stairs, 
humming a little tune as I went, think- 
ing of my heroine’s peril and longing 
to get back to my exciting story. I 
had only one free hand to feel my way 
along the cellar wall; the other, of 
course, was in a sling. 

Suddenly I came up against some- 
thing that I knew did not belong there. 
Mother always insisted on the cellar 
being in apple-pie order, and only that 
morning the walls had received their 
fresh autumn coat of whitewash; so I 
thought for a moment that something 
had been moved on that account, and 
not set back in its place. It did not 
occur to me to be frightened—I was 
only curious to know what the obsta- 
cle was—and, still humming to myself, 
I passed my free hand lightly over it. 

‘«Suddenly,” said Aunt Hannah, 
‘cand it makes me shudder even now, 
my hand came in contact with Auman 
flesh, and it flashed upon me that it 
was a man standing there against the 
wall.” 

‘‘Oh, how creepy!”’ 
‘did you faint?” 

‘*No, child, I never fainted in my 
life; but for the fraction of a second I 
faltered; then I pulled myself together, 
managed to keep on with my tune and 
went on to the barrel, which was just 
beyond. Snatching a couple of apples, 
I forced myself not to scamper back 
across the floor. Every slow step was 
torture, but I did it; and I sang while I 
was doing it, like a martyr at the stake, 


cried Emily; 
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went deliberately up the stairs, closed 
and locked the door at the head of them, 
and fell into a chair in the kitchen. I 
must confess that everything grew 
black before my eyes then, but I gota 
glass of water and sat down again to 
reflect. All the windows and doors on 
the first floor were securely locked, and 
there was no way but by the door 
which I had just fastened for the man 
to get up from the cellar. Curiously 
enough I was filled with admiration for 
him. He had shown a _ tremendous 
amount of self-control, for he had stood 
like a statue and never moved an inch. 
Of course he didn’t know that I hadn't 
a dozen companions in the house, but I 
was equally in ignorance as to the num- 
ber of possible confederates he might 
have in or around the grounds. The 
best plan seemed to be to try and 
awaken Gus, but that was easier said 
than done. How that boy did sleep! 
I had only one free hand to pound 
and pull him. I dared not call loudly 
for fear the man might hear me and 
know I was alarmed. So I met with 
little enough success. He only grunted 
and turned over, and I remembered 
what tussles Bridget always had to 
waken him in the morning, and finally 
had to give it up in despair. 

‘*I glanced at the clock. It was only 
half-past eight, and I couldn't expect 
Father and Mother before eleven. There 
was nothing to do but to wait, for our 
house stood by itself, with the nearest 
neighbor half a mile away, and of course 
outside help was out of the question. 

‘‘I have always wondered why my 
hair didn’t grow white after that terri- 
ble evening, spent in listening for noises 
in the cellar, and hearing only the throb- 
bing of my own heart and Gus’s regular 
snores, 

‘* At last came the welcome sound of 
wheels, and I flung myself into Mother's 
arms, sobbing hysterically. 

‘** Why, Hannah, child,’ she cried, 
‘what in the world is the matter ? Here, 
Richard, do come; there’s something 
wrong.’ 

‘‘ Father came up on the porch then, 
and I managed to sob out my story, and 
saw them look meaningly at one an- 
other. They didn’t believe me, I know. 

‘«*Poor child,’ said Mother. ‘This 
day has been too much for you, Han- 
nah. Ishould not have left you.’ 

‘“«« Father! Mother!’ I broke in, ‘I 
know you think it’s all imagination; but 
remember, the cellar has just been 
whitewashed to-day, and if a man stood 
where I know he dd stand, the mark of 
his body will show on the fresh lime. 

‘««That’s true enough, Maria,’ said 
Father; ‘and just to humor the chiid, 
I'll go down and look.’ 

‘«*« Now, Richard,’ Mother cried, anx- 
iously, ‘do be careful if there shou/d be 
any one’; but he only laughed, and 
took a candle and went down the cellar 
stairs. 

‘« «By Jove! Maria,’ he called out in 
a moment, as we stood anxiously listen- 
ing at the top, ‘the girl’s right; there 
has been some one here, sure as fate; 
and here’s the open window that care- 
less Bridget must have left. You must 
have scared him off, Hannah,’ he said, 
blowing out the candle as he came up 
the stairs. ‘My plucky little girl!’ he 
added, taking me in his. arms; ‘you 
certainly have had a hard evening, and 
you have come through it splendidly. 
A night’s rest will set you all right. 
Maria, you had better give the child 
some valerian, or she will never sleep.’ 

‘* Just at this moment Gus appeared in 
the doorway, yawning and sleepy. None 
of us had remembered him at all. 

‘«*Why didn’t you wake?’ I cried, 
indignantly. ‘A nice protector you 
are! I might have been murdered and 


the house ransacked and robbed before 
you would arouse yourself.’ But it 
was useless to scold at poor Gus for 
what he couldn't help. He tried to 
murmur out a lame sort of an apology; 
but I don’t think he would have been 
of much more use awake than asleep.” 

‘* But the man,”’ said Flora—‘‘ what 
became of him ?”’ 

‘* We never heard a word of him, my 
dear,’’ replied Aunt Hannah. ‘‘ Search 
was made the next day, but he had 
silently stolen away. Burglars are 
easily frightened, you know, and this 
one was no exception to the rule.’’ 

‘«Where does the balloon come in?’’ 
asked Joe. 

‘‘Wait a bit,’ answered his aunt; 
‘“we are coming to that now. 

‘‘The next morning Father said, as I 
kissed him good-morning at the break- 
fast table: ‘ Hannah, my child, I really 
must compliment you on the self-con- 
trol you showed last night. You cer- 
tainly acted remarkably well,’ he added, 
while I flushed with pleasure; for 
Father's compliments were as rare as 
they were delightful. ‘I certainly 
think, my dear,’ he went on, ‘that you 
deserve a reward for the pain you went 
through from no fault of your own; and 
I will tell you what I mean to do.’ 

‘¢We had all watched the balloon 
that at that time was making daily as- 
cents from a place called Crump’s Gar- 
den; and all the girls in school who 
weren't afraid were aching to go up, 
but none of them had enough money, 
for it was rather an expensive trip. I 
had longed to go, but had simply re- 
garded it in the light of a delightful 
impossibility; and I fairly bounded out 
of my seat when Father informed me 
that I was going to make the ascent 
that very day. Mother looked a little 
anxious over it, and had to be reas- 
sured; but I was radiant with delight. 
At school you may be sure that I was 
the admiration and envy of every girl 
there, and a lot of them came in a body 
to see me embark.” 

‘«Did you go to the moon, Aunty ?”’ 
said little Franky. 

‘‘Bless you, no, child, we were tied 
down witha rope, and only went up a 
thousand feet; but that seemed pretty 
high to me. Father and I were the 
only passengers, and I began to feel a 
little shaky when I was lifted into the 
car, with the girls, some of them crying 
and kissing me good-by and begging me 
not to gc, for they were quite sure 
something would happen, or that the 
rope would break, and we would go 
sailing off into space, and perhaps 
reach Heaven by an_ unconventional 
road. 

‘‘But at last the dapper ‘ Professor’ 

clambered lightly over the side of the 
car, and the signal was given to ‘let her 
go.’ 
‘«The band struck up ‘ Up in a bal- 
loon, Boys,’ which was one of the pop- 
ular songs in those days, and we were 
really off the earth. 

‘«The motion of the car made me 
rather sick at first, but my dear father 
held me and encouraged me to look 
over the side of the car at the rapidly 
receding earth. 

‘‘ The girls waved and shouted, but 
their voices sounded faint and far-off ; 
and what pigmies they looked! and 
how little the houses seemed, and the 
river was like a silver ribbon, winding 
in and out with the wide ocean out be- 
yond, and the tiny, tiny ships on its 
surface. I have often thought since 
then that I could understand better 
than most people what is meant by a 
‘ bird's-eye view.’ ” 

‘Was it very cold, Aunt Hannah?’ 
said Joe. 

‘*Not noticeably so. We didn’t go 
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high enough for that. I saw an ac- 
count, the other day, of some French- 
men who sent up a balloon with a self- 
registering thermometer in it. Of 
course, it was unattached, but it was 
found when it fell, and the thermometer 
was at 110 degrees below zero. We 
didn’t meet any such temperature as 
that, or I am quite sure I should never 
be here to tell the tale!” said chilly 
Aunt Hannah, drawing her shawl 
about her. 

‘‘Well, children,” called a cheery 
voice from the doorway, ‘‘still at 
your twenty questions; and have you 
succeeded in guessing what was the 
mysterious bourne whence this traveler 
did return ?” 

“Yes, Father,’’ answered Flora, 
while little Franky sprang to meet him. 
«« Aunt Hannah has told us the whole 
story—and about the mysterious bur- 
gler and how brave she was!’’ 

‘«T hope I haven’t been vainglorious,” 
said Aunt Hannah, modestly. ‘‘I al- 
ways thought they made an unneces- 
sary fuss about it, and never could see 
where my ‘bravery’ came in; but you 
wanted the story of my balloon trip, 
and so I gave it to you just as it hap- 
pened. And I have succeeded in 
‘stumping’ Emily in twenty questions,” 
she added, laughing mischievously. 

Nut ey, N. J. 





Learn by Heart. 





[For the remainder of the year we shall publish 
weekly in this department a short selected poem to 
be learned by heart. These selections will all be 
well worth the learning. At the end of the year we 
shall ask from subscribers the names of those who 
can repeat all the poems then published, that we 
may give them credit by printing the list.] 


ABOU BEN ADHEM. 


Asnou BEN ADHEM (may his tribe in- 
crease!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his 
room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold:— 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘‘What writestthou?” The vision raised 
its head 

And with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘The names of those who 

. love the Lord.”’ 


‘* And is mine one?”’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, 
not so,”’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more 
low, 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘‘I pray you 
then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.”’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The 
next night 

It came again with a great wakening 
light, 


And showed the names whom love of God 
had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest. 
—LEIGH HUNT, 1784-1859. 


Pebbles. 


NoT every man can increase his in- 
come, but every man can reduce his ex- 
penses.—Atchison Globe. 





....Zommy: ‘‘Papa, there is a large 
black bug on the ceiling.” Professor 
(very busy): ‘‘Step onit, and leave me 
alone.’’—Fliegende Blatter. 


.... Peaceful Peters: ‘‘Yes, me young 
friend Walker entered into rest de twelft 
of August, 1866.” Languid Laurence: 
‘‘Wot’s got yer, Peters? Heain’t dead 
yet.” Peaceful Peters: ‘‘I know he 
ain’t. Dat was de date of his birth.”’— 
Life. 

....An English paper reports the dis- 
covery of a real Mrs. Malaprop. She 
walked into the office of the judge of pro- 
bate and inquired, ‘* Are you the judge of 
reprobates?”’ ‘‘I am the judge of pro- 
bate,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well, that’s it, I 
expect,” quoth the lady. ‘‘ You see, my 


husband died detested and left me several 
little infidels, and I want to be appointed 
their executioner.”’—Doston Budget, 
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..‘‘Mrs. Upjohn, it isn’t true, is it, 
the story the neighbors are telling that 
you are five or six years older than your 
husb”’— ‘‘Mrs. Brodweigh, there is 
only one person living who has a right 
to ask me that question.” ‘‘ For mercy’s 
sake, whoisit?” ‘‘ Li Hung-Chang.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


..The president of one of our large 
universities is a shrewd man—non-com- 
mittal to the last degree. Ona certain oc- 
casion one of the medical professors had 
tried in various ways to get him tocom- 
mit himself to a certain pet theory which 
the professor held against the opposite 
party. His efforts, however, were un- 
successful and he was heard to mutter 
to himself as he walked home: ‘‘ That 
man hasn’t lime enough in his backbone 
to whitewash the bald spot on his head.”’ 


...A minister, missing one of his con- 
gregation from church, called on him one 
day to see what was the matter. ‘‘Well, 
Mr. McNab, I was wondering what was 
the matter that you were not at church 
these few Sundays back.”” ‘‘ Oh, I have 
been at Mr. Dunlop’s kirk."’ Minister: 
**Oh, I don’t care for my congregation 
going to other churches. How would you 
like your sheep to go into strange pas- 
tures?” Mr. McNab: ‘‘ Oh, I wadna care 
a grain if they got better grass.”’— 7it- 
Bits. 


..‘‘I have called to see you, Mr. 
Goldby,” said the reporter, ‘‘to get an 
expression of your views as to the polit- 
ical situation.’’ ‘‘Well?” ‘*What do 
you think of 16to1?” ‘I think it is,” 
said Mr. Goldby. The reporter looked 
puzzled. ‘‘Is what, sir?’’ he asked. 
‘Just about that,” said Goldby; ‘‘ just 
about 16tor.” ‘‘ But—ah—16 to1 what ?” 
‘*Sixteen chances to one, my dear boy, 
that you won’t get an expression of views 
from me. I’m going torun for Congress, 
my friend.” —Harper's Bazar. 


.-One of the first things that a child 
learns in a family where there are 
smaller children, is to be very efficient in 
the management of those other children. 
One small boy, aged three, had a sister, 
aged nearly two, who has a propensity 
for upsetting her mother’s spool basket. 
For this offense she has had to be cor- 
rected several times, and her brother has 
become aware of the enormity of the of- 
fense. Recently the mother heard a ter- 
rible uproar in her room, where the chil- 
dren were together, and going in to see 
what was the matter, found the little girl 
weeping, while the boy, looking very 
conscious of virtue and radiant with effi- 
ciency, said: ‘‘ She tipped over the ’pool- 
basket, Mamma; but she’s all ’panked!’’ 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


..Mr. Eugene Field and his wife 
once entered a street car, to find all the 
seats taken save one at each end of the 
car; and they seated themselves accord- 
ingly. Whenthe conductor collected the 
fares Mr. Field announced in audible 
tones, as he gave a dime, at the same 
time pointing to the far end of the car: 
‘* This is to pay the fare of the lady over 
there—the one wearing the new, beauti- 
ful brown silk dress.”’ All eyes were 
turned toward her, and her pretty face 
took a most becoming rose-color; but 
back of the reproving glance she threw 
him, was one of mingled indulgence, ap- 
preciation, and mirth at the unexpected 
and apparently truthful announcement. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 


..An Irish witness was being exam- 
ined as to his knowledge of a shooting 
affair: ‘‘Did you see the shot fired?’’ 
the Magistrate asked. ‘No, sorr. I 
only heard it,’’ was the evasive reply. 
‘«’That evidence is not satisfactory,”’ re- 

plied the Magistrate, sternly; ‘‘ stand 
down!”’ The witness proceeded to leave 
the box, and directly his back was turned 
he laughed derisively. The Magistrate, 
indignant at this contempt of court, 








An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it will 
be if brought upon the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, 
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called him back and asked him how he 
dared to laugh in court. ‘‘ Did ye see 
me laugh, your Honor?’’ queried the 
offender. ‘‘ No, sir, but I heard you,”’ 
was the irate reply. ‘‘ That evidence is 
not satisfactory,’’ said Pat, quietly, but 
with a twinkle in his eye. And this time 
everybody laughed except the Magistrate. 
—Tit-Bits. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
fine prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ English Cathedrals,” 
by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with 
154 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson.”’ 

THIRD PRIzE.—One year’s subscription 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 

FourtTH PrizeE.—‘‘ Poems Here at 
Home,”’ by James Whitcomb Riley, illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuZzZzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter, will spell the name of a 
well-known American who was born one 
hundred and twelve years ago to-day. 

Reading across; 1, Asmall quadruped 
somewhat resembling the weasel; 2, the 
surname of a character in ‘‘ Middle- 
march ’’; 3, a celebrated English philos- 
opher; 4, a hole in the ground for con- 
cealing and preserving provisions which 
it is inconvenient to carry; 5, ‘‘ The Her- 
mit Nation;’’ 6, one who seeks to avoid 
duty; 7, one of the Azores Islands; 8, one 
of the ‘‘ Three Musketeers’’; 9, a de- 
cayed town near Jeypore, India, the 
former capital of the State of Jeypore; 
10, a celebrated English poet who died at 
Missolonghi; 11, atown in the Nether- 
lands, formerly celebrated for its pottery 
and porcelain; 12, a Spartan slave; 13, 
courage. SoS. F. 


NOvEL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed, one of the rows of letters, read- 
ing downward, will spell the name of a 
popular new book. Accopy of this book 
will be sent to the one who sends in the 
best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles. 

Reading across: 1, In front of; 2, a char- 
acter in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’’; 3, re- 
quested; 4, a place mentioned in the 
eighth chapter of Ezra; 5, a river in 
western Siberia; 6, a river of India; 7, 
the sacred book of the Mohammedans; 8, 
a character in ‘‘ Measure for Measure’’; 
9, a city of British India; 10, a celebrated 
Greek physician; 11, the place where 
Saul consulted a female soothsayer on the 
eve of his last engagement with the Phi- 
listines; 12, one of the United States; 13, 
a king mentioned inthe eleventh chapter 
of Joshua; 14, a famous Greek epic 
poem; 15, a British colony in South Af- 
rica; 16, a character in ‘‘ King Lear”; 17, 
the prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, mentioned 
n ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” J. JACKSON. 


CHARADE. 


I have syllables four, and it must be con- 
fessed 

Of all words in the language, I’m one of 
the best. 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 





My frst in my whole must most certainly 


be, 

For I’m sure it’s not out, as you'll pres- 
ently see; 

My second, a prefix which means nothing 
here, 

But in France an aristocrat holds it most 
dear; 

My ¢hird, altho small, both as thing and 
as word, 

Is said to achieve mighty things, I have 
heard; 


My fourth to Her Majesty, England’s 
great Queen, 

Makes watches and clocks, the best ever 
seen; 

While my whole, beyond any conceivable 
doubt, 

Good Americans are and cannot do with- 
out. M. B. D. 


NOVEL DIAMOND. 


Reading across: 1, In England; 2, a 
measure; 3, impelled; 4, to strip of beau- 
ty; 5, a very famous city; 6, one who 
leaves a valid will at death; 7, building 
material; 8, a conjunction; 9, in Eng- 
land. 

From 1 to 2, A secluded valley; 3 to 4, 
recompense; 5 to 6,a point of the com- 
pass; 7 to 8, a scriptural name; from 1 to 
5, a famous man. W.A. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


Supply the missing word from each 
quotation. These words, when arranged 
in a certain order, will give another 
quotation from Shakespeare. 

I. ‘‘ A—— more rare subdues all pangs, 
all fears.”’ 

II. ‘‘ In —— there’s no blemish but the 
mind.”’ 

III. ‘Oh, how full of briers is this 
working day ——.” 

IV. ‘‘Aking 

V. ‘‘ If music be 
on.” 

VI. ‘‘ To be honest as this world goes, 
is to be —— man picked out of ten thou- 
sand.” 

VII. ‘‘ A friend should bear a friend’s 
infirmities; but Brutus —— mine greater 
than they are.” 

VIII. ‘‘ You make ina day, my lord, 
—— towns to fly.” 

IX. ‘‘A little more than —— and less 
than kind.” J. M. C. 





shreds and patches.”’ 
food of love, play 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. ro. 


Prizk Puzz_e.—‘t Track Athletics in Detail.” 1, 
Thirst; 2, claims; 3, detain; 4, tackle. 

Nove. Acrostic.—Bastile. 1, Baldric; 2, caracal; 
3, baslard; 4, captain; 5, caption; 6, parable; 7, de- 
ceive. 

TripLe Acrostic.—From 1 to 7, Blarney; 8 to 14, 
Rosetta; 15 to 21, Moabite. From: to 8, Borer; 2 to 
9, lasso; 3 to 10, atlas; 4 to 11, route; 5 to 12, nabit; 
6 to 13, eject; 7 to 14, yucca; 8 to 15, rheum; 9 to 16, 
outgo; 10 to 17, Samoa; 11 to 18, El Kab; 12 to 19, 
tutti; 13 to 20, trait; 14 to 21, agile. 

Reversats.—1, Damon, nomad; 2; Edom, mode; 
3, idol, Lodi; 4, rail, liar. 








Rich blood is the basis of good heaith, and Hood's Sar- 
ay purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the blood. 
In fact 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All Druggists. $1. 


’ ; cure nausea, os estion, bilious- 
Hood s Pills ness. The only pills to take with 


Hood" 8 Sarsaparilia. Easy to take, easy to operate. 








IN GOUTY DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. J. S$. WELLFORD, sg ond of Diseases of Women and eye Medical College o 
“In Gouty Dys psia’ I know of no ae water which 


Virginia: 
I consider at all equal to that of 


Spring No. 2.’ 


Sold by Druggists, Pamphlet free, 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia: Springs, Va, 





Vigor and Health. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative. It contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dy speptics and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite. May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


At druggists, in 2 0z.,%,% and 1 lb. tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose- Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, each ining 10 per 
cent. 8 t Very i and palatabl 








Pamphlets mailed by Se hieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 





INFANCY 


What does it mean to the mother who 
cannot nurse her own babe ? Without NES- 
TLE’S FOOD it means anxiety, worry, the 
health, perhaps the life of her baby. Those 
mothers who use NESTLE’S FOOD tell of 
healthy, strong, vigorous children—ask 
some of them—their experience is worth 
more to you than our tale of facts. 

Nestlé’s Food is invaluable in the prevention of 
Cholera Infantum and summer complaints. In its 
preparation water only is required, thus avoiding 
the use of cow’s milk, whose use in summer is al- 
ways a source of worry and danger to careful moth- 


ers. Our ‘* Book for Mothers,”’ full of valuable hints, 
and a sample can of Nestlé¢’s Food, free. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 


Featherbone * 
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BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 


The featherbone flares and stiffens—the 
hias velveteen wears asonly anS. HI. & M. 
can wear. Especially suited for silk or 
woo! petticoats. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples show ng labe.s ard materials mailed free. 

* Home Dressmaking Mcde Easy." anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. ” Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, te!'s in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash . — RELIABLE. 
ale by Grocer 


0.8. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St. "Philadelphia, Pa, 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 





groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list, Ourspec ar s are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 


this and edjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all pointe within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
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CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 
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? SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








New Things Under the Sun. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


It is exceedingly important to look out 
for choice fruits that have never been 
found by Downing, Thomas, or other 
These are coming up every- 
other 


catalogers. 
self-sowing and _ by 
A choice apple gets a neigh- 
but does not find 


where by 
chances. 
borhood repuattion, 
its way to the people. I have seen down 
the Oriskany Valley, this fall, several of 
the grandest natural fruits. Their own- 
erscan give no account of them. It is 
necessary to mark the trees, and secure 
scions in the spring. The National Po- 
mological Department should do some 
careful investigating. 

One of the most delicious apples in Oc- 
tober is the President. I cannot find it 
but chanced upon it in the 


Edward North. The 
and nearly round, 


cataloged, 
orchard of Prof. 
apple is very large 
shaped much like the Fall Pippin. The 
flavor is mild, rich and pear-like. It is 
placed by Downing in his third class; 
but I should like to find a more delicious 
apple for dessert, or one more beautiful, 
during Octoberand November. 

New horticultural industries can be 
started up wherever there are beautiful 
or useful products. A few years ago the 
black raspberry growers of western New 
York found it impossible to dispose of 
The Rev. Mr. Doolittle 
proposed evaporating the berries for for- 
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eB CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. a 
pe Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


a CONSUMPTION 








eign markets. The result has been that 
evaporating raspberries is one of the lead- 
ing industries of three counties. In 1886 
a Massachusetts farmer began gathering 
ferns for Boston and New York. He 
alone, last year, disposed of seven millions 
of ferns, which are shipped to every 
State in the Union. One of the most 
enterprising and prosperous firms of 
Danville, N. C., has grown from a 
scheme of collecting our native shrubs 
to sell for lawn purposes. There is 
not a State in the Union where a 
thriving business could not be grown 
up on the basis of collecting and selling 
the wild shrubs and wild flowers of the 
State. Look about you for new indus- 
tries, and new methods of saving. When 
apples are plenty ten per cent. of the 
crop is often left to waste; and twenty 
per cent. more is disposed ot in wasteful 
ways. No sooner this fall was the bulk 
of the crop scattered at low prices, or 
left for hogs or frost, than prices ad- 
vanced to double what had been previ- 
ously offered. In Wayne County, where 
raspberry evaporation began, apples and 
apricots and plums and peaches and 
pears, and vegetables also, are preserved 
in the same manner. It ought to be a 
certainty that where any crop is pro- 
duced human wit will make it pay. 

Canning apples is now quite commonly 
done by our corn-canning factories, after 
the corn seasonis over. There is no rea- 
son why these factories should be closed 
so large a part of the year. They might 
can our berries before the corn, as well 
as the apples after. 

It is not probable that a vegetable 
growth exists that does not have some re- 
lation to human prosperity or comfort. 
It is not so long ago since we found out 
the value of the tomato. Leaf and bark 
or root or fruit or pulp, one after another 
of our weeds and bushes, come into 
economic relations with us. It is probably 
true, also, that most of our animal and 
insect pests can be used—some for food, 
some for coloring matter, and more for 
fertilizers. A few years ago the lament- 
ed Riley proved that the Kansas grass- 
hopper, or locust, made an excellent food. 
I find that the exceedingly nutritious per- 
simmon can be grown here in New York 
State to great profit for the table and for 
market. Few of our fruits are as pala- 
table, none more full of sugar. 

Many of our flowers are also of use for 
food; or produce edible pods or seeds. 
The barberry is of fine quality for jelly, 
andthe same jelly can be used to make 
a delightful summer drink. The Japan 
quince (Cydonia Japonica) also makes a 
grand jelly—better even than the culti- 

vated quince. The flowers of the Judas 
tree are sometimes used for pickles, hav- 
ing a fine acid. The use of tropeolum, or 
nasturtium seed, has gone out of style; 
but the pickles made of them by our 
mothers were unsurpassed. 

I left out one thing when writing up 
what the century has done for fruits. I 
should have added it has created palates 
to appreciate delicate fruit flavors. It is 
not true that people always could tell 
the difference between Seckels and Sand- 
pears. Our fathers ate Bonnechretians, 
and liked them. I know a doctor of di- 
vinity who, being invited to a horticul- 
tural banquet, owned up that all pears 
tasted alike to him. Dr. Johnson is evi- 
dently not of that kind. And I have re- 
ceived more letters full of ‘‘ enthusiasm 
of the palate.’’ Well, the fact is we can- 
not have too much of this sort of evolu- 
tion. It takes people away from grosser 
tastes. I sincerely think the moral re- 
sult of a growing taste for fruit is the 
greatest result of the change going on. 
We do not make as much cider as for- 
merly; we do not drink as much. Espe- 
cially is hard cider drinking a thing of 
the past. Who would grind up Grimes’s 
Golden and Jonathan? The flavors are 
all distinct in the glorious fruits; they 
should not be mussed up together. 
Science and not the reformers is begin- 
ning to say there is a close relation be- 
tween food and character. We were not 
intended to be so strongly carniverous. 
Our tceth for tearing are gone. New 
_ as well as new things displace the 
old. 


Cuinton, N, Y. 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Shorthand as a Stepping Stone. 
BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 


THERE are a few practical suggestions, 
which occur to the writer, about the use 
of shorthand, which ought to be of some 
service to young persons who have 
learned the art. At the outset, it should 
be said that expert shorthand writers 
are very rare. To a large extent they 
are born, not made. They must from 
youth have been easy, fluent, longhand 
writers, holding the pen lightly as it 
glides over the paper. The shorthand 
writer must also have an arbitrary mem- 
ory—i.e.,the kind of memory that will 
permit him to easily fix in the mind the 
hundreds of special word-signs and 
phrases which he must constantly be 
using. The ability which allows a young 
man, or a young woman, to go to a polit- 
ical meeting, for instance, at the present 
time, and take down, verbatim, the 
speech of a more or less excited political 
campaign orator, write it out and punc- 
tuate it correctly, ready for the composi- 
tor, is an ability which represents a 
thorough knowledge of the science of the 
shorthand, and a vast amount of practice 
which the reporter has gone through in 
order to acquire the necessary speed to 
take down the rapid utterances of the 
speaker. This kind of work, also the 
verbatim repcurting of meetings. conven- 
tions and court proceedings, is profes- 
sional reporting, and to be proficient in 
either branch requires long and special 
training. The pecuniary rewards that 
come from this kind of work should not 
tempt a young man to learn shorthand, 
unless he has the physical and mental 
qualifications-—the natural aptitude for it. 
He must, indeed, feel like one entering 
the ministry, an inward ‘‘ call’’ for the 
vocation, for, without that and the natu- 
ralendowments referred to his time and 
effort will be wasted. 

But, of late years, owing to the great 
development of business methods and the 
invention of the typewriter, there has 
been a great demand for shorthand writ- 
ers, young men and women, who are 
able to write sufficiently fast totake down 
letters, drafts of papers, business memo- 
randa, etc., and transcribe them neatly 
on the typewriter. It is not very difficult 
to learn shorthand well enough to engage 
in this kind of work. The reason is ob- 
vious; the number of words used by any 
one holding such a position is compara- 
tively small. Aside from the common 
words in frequent use, for which simple 
signs are provided, there will be a small 
number of special words and phrases ap- 
plicable to the business in hand. These, 
being repeated often, the young short- 
hand writer will quickly learn to write. 
In this way he will take notes with suffi- 
cient speed to suit an ordinary employer, 
and will give satisfaction. 

So farso good. But will he be always 
satisfied with the salary of from $7 to $15 
a week paid for such service? If he is at 
all ambitious he will certainly want to 
earn more thanthat. His salary cannot 
be advanced very much while he is doing 
such work, because there are plenty of 
others who would be willing to take his 
place and do his work at the same wage. 

If, thinking on these things, he is a 
bright young man, this idea will occur to 
him—the wonderful advantages that 
shorthand makes for opportunity, the 
chance of bettering one’s business con- 
dition. The young shorthand writer oc- 
cupies, nearly always, a unique position. 
He stands in confidential relations with 
the *‘ boss’’ or the head man of the office 
or establishment. If he is something 
more than a mere shorthand writer; if he 
is affable in manners, quick to grasp the 
details of the business; if he tries to save 
his employer trouble in minor duties, and 
in this way gains his confidence and 
shows that he has business qualifications 
—what happens? At the present time 
there is a vast amount of detail in busi- 
ness. Where one manager was employed 
years ago to look after the affairs of a 
large house, there are a dozen now. 
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The business is divided and subdivided 
into departments. Competition is so keen 
that each branch of industry must have 
at its head a competent manager, thor- 
oughly familiar with all the details of the 
work. It is not at all unlikely, therefore, 
that the ‘‘ boss”’ or chief superintendent 
should, when a manager was wanted in 
some department, suggest to his short- 
hand secretary that he was the man for 
the place; and if he did not do sothe 
young man ought to make the sugges- 
tion himself. 

It would be well for every young 
shorthand writer (aside from those who 
intend to become professionals) to work 
at his art with the idea of taking advan- 
tage of some such opportunity as I have 
suggested, and, as far as he can, let him 
bring about this opportunity himself. 
Let him secure a position in the line of 
work that best pleases him; and while 
performing his shorthand duties watch 
for a chance for advancement. 

The number of bright, competent busi- 
ness men in the world is by no means as 
large as young people imagine. The 
common proverbs and sayings in regard 
to the need of bright, active, honest 
young men of sterling character are so 
often repeated that they become hack- 
neyed and lose their force. Young men 
themselves are apt to think they are ex- 
pressions of ancient conditions, and that 
they do not reflect the needs of the 
present day. The fact is that it is diffi- 
cult at the present time to secure the 
services of men who will look after an 
employer's affairs, taking a real interest 
in his work and attending properly and 
promptly to the thousand and one details 
of that work, which is only another way 
of saying that he attends to business. 
The services of such young men must, of 
necessity, command good pay, because if 
aman makes himself valuable to an em- 
ployer the employer, in self-defense, 
must pay him good wages or the man, 
knowing his value, will leave and secure 
a position elsewhere. 

Shorthand writers are now employed 
in connection with nearly every business. 
Take these lines of work and consider 
the chances a young man, working for 
the head of the concern, would have for 
advancement; a railroad office, a min- 
ing company, an insurance company, 
real estate, newspaper editor, bank- 
ing office, mercantile houses of all 
kinds, etc. The private secretary to the 
manager of any one of these concerns 
must, through the correspondence he is 
continually taking by dictation, become 
more or less familiar with the work. Let 
him supplement this by information ob- 
tained through questioning those about 
him in regard to details of the business 
with which he is not familiar; let him 
read about the business in the technical 
journals that are published in its inter- 
ests. He will discover, ere long, that 
knowledge is indeed power; it makes 
him a more powerful, and therefore a 
more valuable factor inthe concern. The 
trouble with the great majority of young 
shorthand writers holding positions as 
private secretaries is that they are con- 
tent to do the mere machine work of 
shorthand. They think that their life- 
work begins and ends there. This isa 
great mistake. They should lose no op- 
portunity to cultivate the business facul- 
ty and learn all they can about the de- 
tails of their work. The man who has 
the ear of the ‘‘ boss,’’ and who stands 
in such intimate personal relations to 
him, arithmetically considered, is certain- 
ly about eighty per cent. better off than 
the group of clerks in the outer office, 
some of whom may be quite competent, 
but who have not the opportunity to 
press their claims for advancement on the 
head of the concern. The ambitious 
young shorthand writer will, therefore, 
use shorthand as a stepping stone to some 
position that will be better paying, and 
permit of still further advancement after 
he has obtained it. 

Many instances could be given of 
bright young men who have successfully 
pursued the policy I have indicated. One 
young fellow, not over eighteen, was 
employed as private secretary by a phy- 
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sician who made a specialty of treating 
the morphine and liquor habits, a large 
part of his practice being by correspond- 
ence. This young man was not only a 
rapid shorthand writer but, before he 
had been employed a year, had obtained, 
through his work as private secretary, a 
very fair knowledge of the effects of 
these habits and their treatment. . The 
physician soon discovered this in casu- 
ally talking with him, and one day told 
him that, as his business was growing, 
he would give the young man an interest 
in it, if he would read up on these special 
lines of medicine, when he would be com- 
petent to answer himself many of the 
letters that came to hand. Another young 
man, the private secretary of a newspaper 
editor, showing business ability, was 
made manager of the office department. 
One New York shorthand reporter enter- 
ed politics and is now a State Senator. 
Another, a court reporter, studied law at 
odd times, and was frequently made ref- 
eree in important cases. Another short- 
hand secretary became a railroad man- 
ager, and other instances might be given. 

To the thoughtful and ambitious young 
shorthand writer these suggestions should 
prove of value. He must decide how 
they are to be applied. Even if he found 
no advancement in the office where he 
was employed he would continually meet 
men of influence who might do for him 
what his employer would but could not 
do. What he should do is to make him- 
self valuable, learn business methods, try 
and connect himself with some work in 
which he can feel an interest, be ever 
watchful of opportunities that will lead 
to advancement in the direction he de- 
sires, and, when he knows his value, do 
not let him be afraid to assert his claims 
for promotion. Do not become a short- 
hand machine; use it as a stepping stone 
for something better, where your full 
power and capacity for work can be de- 
veloped. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


New Mexico as a Health Re- 
sort. 
BY THE REV. HARMAN J. HOOVER. 


New Mexico is rapidly becoming a 
popular health resort. Hardly a train 
stops at one of its towns or cities that 
persons, upon whom the dread disease of 
consumption has fastened itself, do not 
get off. Owing to the severity ot winters 
in the North and also to the widespread 
impression that this is a warm climate, 
many more people come in winter than in 
summer; but many are coming all the 
time, and often the smaller towns are 
barely able to supply the demand upon 
them for houses, rooms and board. This 
inflow of population is likely to increase 
for two reasons: First, because the re- 
sources of the country, especially its cli- 
mate, are just beginning to be known; 
and second, because the promoters of san- 
itariums, resorts, hotels and mineral 
water cures have an eye to business and 
are industriously advertising far and 
wide. 

It is the object of this paper to say a 
few things which may be helpful tothose 
who contemplate a move in this direction. 
The writer, during five years’ residence 
in this section, has met with so much mis- 
understanding, surprise and disappoint- 
ment that he reels that some one, who on 
the one hand has no ax to grind and on 
the other is not without eyes and ears, 
ought to speak out. Such a paper will 
hardly please land agents, mine specu- 
lators or the element whose only object in 
getting people out here is to get their 
money; but it will please those who think 
of coming here and want to know the 
truth, and also the choughtful part of the 
resident population who know right well 
thatthe country’s permanent prosperity 
will be secured by truth and not by fiction. 

A person seeking information of this 
country needs to be careful of his 
sources. It is very evident that boards 
of trade, real-estate agents, local news- 
papers and their like need generally to 
be taken with some caution. This is not 
to be construed to mean that these 
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sources are not sometimes entirely hon- 
est and reliable; but in a majority of 
cases some truth is kept back, some is 
only half told, while many statements 
are positively false. These parties gen- 
erally have personal interests to con- 
serve, and seek to build up the country 
for the country’s sake and their own, 
with little or no regard for the advantage 
or disadvantage of those who are urged 
to come in. Even those who profess to 
be out purely in the interests of human- 
ity, are often actuated by mercenary mo- 
tives and make statements which are 
either misleading or wholly false. 

It is not true that every consumptive 
who comes out here is sure of recovery 
or help. The writer has seen a written 
statement to the effect that ninety per 
cent. of all pulmonary troubles are bene- 
fited and seventy-five per cent. cured in 
this country. This is without doubt one 
of those offhand exaggerations which 
there are no statistics or reliable author- 
ty tosustain. We are sending hundreds 
of dead every year to their last resting 
place. Itis very doubtful whether one- 
half of those who come here for health 
receive any lasting benefit. A gentleman 
who has traveled all over New Mexico 
constantly for five years said to me, the 
other day, that in his observation not 
more thanten per cent. had been perma- 
nently helped or cured. 

It is not easy for invalids, who have 
no means, to make a support here. This 
is not an agricultural country. There 
are a few ranches in the valleys where 
irrigation can be secured; but it takes 
only a small force to run them, and that 
force is made up chiefly of the native 
Mexican population. Employment in the 
towns and cities is not easily obtained. 
A great deal of business is done in some 
places, but invalids as a rule are not 
desirable employés, and if they were 
there are enough invalids here to supply 
the demands for help of a State with ten 
times our business capacity in the pres- 
ent condition of our development. 

This is nota Florida climate. People 
come out here in December or January 
and are almost enraged to find a keen 
north wind blowing and the mercury 
welldown. It is not an extremely cold 
climate. The lowest average tempera- 
ture for any one month last winter was 
17.1 degrees, and this as far north as 
Santa Fé. The temperature would, of 
course, be much milder further south. 
Moreover, the atmosphere being so dry 
neither heat nor coid is felt as in a humid 
atmosphere. However, as a rule, people 
who come to the northern part of the Ter- 
ritory are surprised to learn that we 
have no hot weather in summer, and that 
big overcoats and blazing fires are quite 
a luxury in winter. 

Like all places this has some disagree- 
able things. There are probably few 
places on earth where the wind can blow 
so tirelessly for several months of the 
year, or where it can stir up so much 
dust. These winds never go off into 
reckless cyclones and blow houses down 
or tear up trees; but they do terribly dis- 
turb the nerves of the tidy housekeeper 
and set up vigorous opposition to all out- 
door comfort. Living is high. A good 
room cannot be rented for less than $12 
per month. Board at hotels or private 
boarding houses ranges from $5 to $8 per 
week. Housekeeping can be done more 
economically, but is still expensive. 
Morals are not the best. Saloons, Sab- 
bath desecration and crime are rampant. 
Politics are often run by the saloon ma- 
chine. The foreign population in which 
we are submerged could be improved on. 
Intellectual advantages, in the way of 
good public libraries and advanced in- 
struction are meager. The Church, tho 
planted everywhere, has not yet attained 
all its promised power. 

If, now, I have said some things one 
with gold mines or other property for 
sale would very likely not say, what fol- 
lows will be taken with more confidence. 
The writer is one of those people who 
like New Mexico, is glad to have lived 
in it, and who kas firm faith in the ex- 
cellence of its climate. New Mexico pos- 
sesses as pure and stimulating an atmos- 


phere as one could wish to breathe. Even 
in the warmest days of summer it has a 
freshness to it in all portions adjoining 
the mountains thatisdelicious. Its sum- 
mer nights are uniformly so cool that 
some covering during sleep is required. 

To call New Mexico the ‘‘land of sun- 
shine,’’ is perfectly proper. It is shown 
by reliable reports that nearly 300 days of 
the year are cloudless, or almost so, while 
the thick, murky, foggy, suffocating days 
of Central and Eastern States are un- 
known. Even in the rainy season, which 
usually comes i1 May or June, the rains 
often come up and pass away in an hour 
or twoand all is over until about the same 
time the next day. 

Health seekers with some spirit and 
good enough health to get about, will 
find this an excellent country in which to 
occupy the mind. The ruins and relics 
of historical times and races are all 
about him. Indian blanketsand pottery 
and the Indians themselves; the Mexi- 
can adobe semi-civilization; the burro 
with his pack; the Penitentes: churches, 
some of which are 300 years old; habits, 
customs, etc., of a people whose history 
reaches back to 1538, and makes this the 
oldest or next to the oldest settled region 
in the United States. 

Splendid mountain excursions are 
easily made. The writer has been to 
many of the famous resorts both East 
and West, but he never enjoyed any trip 
more than a recent trip into the moun- 
tains. It was made by stage and burro 
toa place about twenty miles from Las 
Vegas. There rugged mountain scenery, 
dense, heavy forests, bounding streams 
of cold water, hunting and fishing are all 
the most ardent lover of nature or the 
most venturesome Nimrod could desire. 
And this excursion can be paralleled by 
a twenty-mile ride from almost any New 
Mexico village or town. 

There is no question about the bene- 
ficial properties of the mineral water of 
this region. Its merits are attested by 
physicians, by many who havecome from 
abroad and proved it, and, what is very 
strong evidence in the case, by those 
who live here. We live about six miles 
from the Las Vegas Hot Springs. Many 
of our people aré going there constantly 
to take the mud baths, and some go reg- 
ularly every year to take a course of 
them. Besides this, mineral water is 
delivered every day from door to door 
through town, and many gallons are con- 
sumed. 

If the health seeker is able and prefers 
to go into business, opportunity is afford- 
ed if he be a person with some capital. 
While the employé’s chance is slim, the 
man with a little money can generally in- 
vest it safely and profitably. A limited 
amount of farming can be done. The 
dairy business has paid. This is a great 
wool and sheep region. Cattle have been 
largely invested in. Mines of gold and 


silver are waiting to be opened all over’ 


New Mexico, and if they are handled 
prudently will pay. The writer once 
heard an intelligent man of this country 
say: ‘‘When mining in New Mexico is 
gotten out of the hands of speculators 
and intothe hands of men who are will- 
ing to earna dollar by industry and econ- 
omy, mining will pay. The mines of 
New Mexico, as arule, are not sudden- 
fortune mines, but they are paying mines 
when properly worked.’’ The above is 
not only, in my opinion, a true observa- 
tion of mining, but of every other indus- 
try inthe West. The spirit of specula- 
tion is almost sure to be disappointed; 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that_I received perma- 
nent benefit.”—C. H. HuTCHINGS, 


Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











but industry, economy, enterprise, hon- 
esty and good judgment will make almost 
any kind of an investment profitable. 

I have spoken of things accessory to 
health, and, therefore, highly important 
to a health seeker. Now one word as to 
the actual results. This is called, with 
some degree of reason,the natural sanita- 
rium of the world. 
the world, probably, where all the condi- 


There is no place in 


tions necessary to recovery from pulmo- 
nary troubles are so favorable. Consump- 
tion among the native population is un- 
known. Rarely, if ever, is consumption 
contracted inthis country. Even if the 
seeds of the disease are in the constitu- 
tion by inheritance they seldom develop 
Many 
Many 


here. Many are wholly restored. 
more are permanently benefited. 
are given a longer lease of life. 
A final word of advice is now added. 
Let every invalid who comes out here 
provide in advance, so that he will be 
able to pay his expenses here and, in 
case he gets no help, to get home again. 
Ministers, churches and benevolent soci- 
eties are simply unable properly to care 
for all the destitute. Remember that 
hope of recovery rapidly declines every 
day the disease advances. Determine 
before you start that if you get benefit 
you will stay out here as long as the phy- 


* sician advises, and always if he thinks 


best. A return East has again and again 
been fatal to persons who could have 
lived here. 
bring it with you. 
with a disease that so often induces de- 


If you have any religion, 
Among strangers, 


pression and bitterness of spirit, fighting 
a terrible battle whose issue is by no 
means certain, nothing will come handier 
or contribute more to good results thana 
cheerful, steady faith in God. 

East Las Veaas, N. M. 


Mr. JosEpH MEEHAN advises those 
who wish to plant trees and shrubs this 
year not to wait until the leaves fall, but 
as soon as the wood is well ripened to 
strip off the leavesand then to plant the 
trees. The soil at this season is warm, 
often warmer than the air, and this con- 
dition encourages the immediate throw- 
ing out of fibrous roots. Mr. Meehan 
writes to Zhe Rural New Yorker that if 
the leaves are left on a few twigs of the 
tree they will drop off in a few days, and 
this will guarantee the success of the 
work. 
on the stem, 
has not thrown out roots and that it will 
not probably live. 
set ina hole, the earth filled in, and if 
the soil is rather dry it will make little 


If they do not drop, but wither 
this is a sign that the tree 


The tree should be 


difference, because in this condition it 
can be rammed tightly around the roots 
until the hole is three-fourths full. 
Then water should be poured into the 
hole and the remaining soil thrown in 
What a 
tree needs to assist in forming new roots 


later without much ramming. 


isa warm moist soil.—-Garden and For- 
est. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowpER Company. New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. ‘Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. 


High- 


Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


HAVE YOUR 


Shells loaded 





WITH 


vuyv 


wev 





LAFLIN ‘& RAND POWDER co., , 
Manufacturers of ‘ 
Black and Smokeless ’ 
NEW YO and [lilitary Powders. 


BK NASH 
aN oe [LEANS. 


SHIGA 
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Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 
Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring < alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
the preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES Er MANTEAUX 


SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


- from the Pests BY BUYING 

"A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 

at 7e pa ted Pore raying 

8 Green or La London 6. 
hrows a constant stream. 


Sealskin or 
Persian Lamb 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
nx _Y- city. CHICAGO. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





Pittsburgh 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh 
DA’ 
Pittsburgh. 
P. : ' 
po Pittsburgh Oil? Simply 
} Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC cannot afford 
BRADLEY 
woh else. To be 
‘ New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN o 
} icago. 
COLLIER } 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL | 
SOUTHERN | 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelpbia. 
MORLEY Cleveland. of colors free ; 
SALEM 
CORNELL — 
Su! 
— 
ae. 


: are 


Possesses in the highest degree the ns active pro) 
as the best remedy for FeveER AND AGUE, MALARIA, 
Diseases; INQ ' 48E8 THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS 
Rue Drouet 


tional Prize 
of 16,600 


Grand Na- 
Francs, at 





860 Broadway, Union Sq. & | 8th St. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles, PEN FIREPLACES 
Mention WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods— Makers’ Prices. 


— QUINA- “LAROCHE 


TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
sy gee and we will mail you a 
b. sample best a eeeeereree 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 239. mes Ver STREET, 
_NEW YORK city, 











me ae The Great French Tonic. 
any kind ag hs Aas Teas on re 
New England Mutual 


Special to «« The Independent ”’ Readers. 
ceipt of —— this “ad.” 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


T If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Uds. charges paid 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1895. ..........cecerseeceeee $25,297,583 62 
EEA DEEATIRD. 22.0 sncccccscccccesvcscccscsccs 23,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid 


- pneng issued. 
upon all policies. 
Every Tiny has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and pe up insurance values to which the insured is 
e :~ d by the Massachusetts Statute. 

er rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B TURNER. Asst See 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL iene 
Cash capital 








000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1, ry if 2 
Surplus over all Liabilities.................++++ 09,1 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS A. MONTGOMERY. President 








STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS..............-...5- ..$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............- 9,847, 252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. . $1,275,731 “90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
c.W. ANDERSON Cen. Agert. 7 














‘New York; E. FOU GERA & CO. 


HY IS IT that practical painters 
everywhere use and recommend 


Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 


because they know their busi- 


ness, have a reputation’ to maintain, and 


to use or recommend anything 
sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New ms ork 


PENS a= 


26 JOHN ST.) ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


JINOL 
HONGYA 
Lvauo 
HHL 


rties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medical faculty 
‘OORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBILITY and WasTING 


THE NERVES, and butids up the entire system. Paris 
, 26-30 N. William St. P 


a B. &E. L. ‘SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS 





Sand for IWustrated Catalogue. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel { in the oy. con- 
ducted on the European plan, at a Re- 
Gout enlarged by a new and handsome a dition shat 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
goo OM. is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 

Jecoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


THE GROSVENOR, 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the 
country. Engagements may now be made by the 
month, year or transiently. Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 

M. J. SHEA. 


TRAVEL, ‘SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ROUND THE WORLD AND HOLY LAND 
Select Parties leave San Francisco Oct, 17 and Nov. 2i 

for tour Round the World; leave N. Y. Jan. 30 and Feb. 

wv, 189%, for Palestine. F. Cc. CLARE, 111 Broadway, N. z. 























September 24, 1896 
THERE ARE MANY 


(ool Retreats 


ON THE LINE OF 


‘The Overland 





UNION 
Route ” PACIFIC 
YOU WILL FIND 
Fishing tain’streams Wg 
Bathing {", In Great Salt sf gas 


In Guyer, Hailey and 
Utah Hot Springs and 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Curative Water 





Send for Advertising Matter before you Arrange 
for your Summer Outing 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent 
_ OMAHA, NEB. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 














IN THE 
Rocky Mountains 
TAKE THE.. 
ROCK a 
ISLAN Y cane. 
* or Pueblo. 





+ ROUTE 





ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 
HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeeceeeeeees 
which should be includedin your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 
Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
& «Sent Free... Gen’) Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. 
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9 
try daze’s Tourss% 
52 YEARS OF SUCCESS. 
Escorted Parties leave as follows October 6: 
Round | All Choice 
the World | inctuded. | ved 


HERN | BY 
EUROPE ad AMERICAN 
ITAL LINE 


i. mes 
By Post. 


*-. ~ & 30 
a (GERMAN | ont . rn ” 





Routes 


Special Rates 


Rome, Oct. 10. | All Included. 


53 DAYS $280.00 UPWARD. 
60 DAYS 8450.00 UPWARD. 


Write for Programmes of Oriental Tours. 
Also First-Class. 


113 DAYS 8860.00, All Included. 


Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere. 
Good Steamer Berths by All Lines. 


WRITE FOR TOURIST GAZETTE and 
SAVE MONEY. 
Post Free Upon Application. 


H. GAZE AND SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York. 


Excursions | = 19 
to 








PROGRAMMES :t3ikisRE 


FU RNISHED 


_ NOW. 





SOUTHERN 
“SUNSET 





| SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., “ Sunset,” “Ogden,” and 
“Shasta” 
Portland and Ogden. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R., ) To Fishing 
SAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS R’y, § and Hunt- 
ing Grounds and all other points in Texas, 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T, Mer., ) 
i... H, NUTTING, E. P, Agt., 
L. J. SPENCE, E, F, Agt. 
8, F. B, MORSE, G, P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 





Routes; New Orleans to San Francisco. | 


PACIFIC CO. 
ROUTE” 


Texas, New and Old ‘Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
India, Australia, and Around the World. 


The famous «« SUNSET LIMITED,” a Luxurious Hotel on wheels, will 
resume its semi-weekly service on November 2d, 1896, connect- 
ing with drawing room and compartment car and dining 
car between New York and New Orleans. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R., to Mexico City 
and all points in — _— 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. ) To Hawaiian 


| BOCIDENTAL © ORIENTAL 8.8. CoO., § Islands, J3- 


pan, China, India, Australia, and Around the World . 

MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES: To New Orleans, New 

Orleans to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Centra 
America. 


j 349 Broadway and No, 1 Battery Place (Washington Building). New York 


T, H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A. San Francisco, Cal. 








Tue INngpennenr Peess qt AND 43 Gato Sreger’ yeag Fucron Sreaer. 











